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(Erhard W. Hinrichs), concerning the interaction of feature 
ir^stantiation principles and linear precedence statements in several 

• European languages; "The* Syntax of Conditional Sentences" (Michael L. 
Geis), prea^enting the syntactic side of gieneral th*ory of syntax of 

. English conditionals; and "German Adjective Agreement in Generalized 
Phrase Structure Grammar" (Arnold M. Zwicky), arguing that such 
agreement should be treated as a government phenomenon. (MSE) 
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Introduction 

* 

« Thp papers in this volume are ayntactic studies, primarily 
concernin"^ English and German, within the framework of Generalized Phrase 
Structure Grammar* The papers by Bissantz and Brodie represent their 
master's thesis submitted ap part of the requirements for an M*A. degree 
^in the Department of Linguistics at Ohio State , University* The paper by 
Brodie, concerns., the placement, of- modal ( certarinly ) / evaluative 
( unfortuntittely ) , temporal, and verb phraseadverbs^ and that of Bissantz 
con<*erns auxiliary reduction ( Pita's here ) anckcomplementizer contraction 
( Pita wansta go ) . Hinrichs* paper, which' was read at the annual meeting 
of I he Linguistic. Society of A^^erica in 1983, concerns the interaction 
between feature instantiation principles and linear precedence (LP) 
statements, data being drawn from several Puropean languages. Geis' 

• paper repres/pnts the syntactic side of a general theory of the syntax oT 
English conditionals worked outVith the pholosopher William Lycan. The 
paper by Zwicky. concerns adjective agreement ill German; it is argued that 

* such agreement should be treated as 'a government phenomenon. 
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!♦ Introduction 



* Belinda Lea Brodie* 

■^1 • • 



1.1 Objectives , ' * ^ ' 

While there have^been many works in the- Idst couple, of decades 
dealing with the semantics of Ei|glish adverbs, few syntactic analyses 
have be^n presented. The syntactic analyses which. have been proposed 
have generally been motivated by semantic, rather tjian syntactic , 
considerations. The methodological Apprfaad^taken in these works is to 
assume or argue for a particular semantic tt-eatment of adverbs, and 
then provj.de a. syntactic analysis compatible with this semantic 
treatment. . This llpproach has led, I believe, to incorrect conclusions 
concerning the placement of adverbs. While I agree with the assumption 
underlying this approach (i.e that there is a correspondence between' 
syntactic structure and semantic interpretation), I object '^to the 
priority* giyen semantic considerations and the disfregard for syntactic 
evidence. - * ^ * \ 

The purpose of this work is toj provide ai^j analysis of acjverb 
placement which gives priority to, syntactic ^idence, and which, 
•moreover, accounts for a much wider range of data than previous 
anqilyses* In this work, J.t is assumedLthat each syntactic rule is 
associated^with a particular semantic rule. However, it is the 
syntactic rule which limits the set of .possible semantic rules, not. 
vice-Versa. I believe that thil^ apprbach is to be preferred in tjtie 
case of adverb placement, because there is, at least- for some types of 
adverbs (i.e* evaluative, moohrl, temporal, ahd frequency adverbs) , 
evidence which supports a unique syntactic treatment, < but no evidence 
which requires a unique semantic analysis. In these cases it is the . . 
syntactic rule* which will limit the possible semantic analyses* In 
cases where there is no evidence to decide between two or more > 
alternate syntactic ^ali^s^^s (i.e. VP etdverbs) , semantic considerations 
should,, of course, b6 used %o determine the correct syntactic analysis, 
if possible. 

In succeeding sections I will propose analyses of the ' , 

placement of evaluativ.e, modal, tempbi^al, frequency, afid VP adverbs*. . 
These analyses are* given within the framework, of Generalized Phrase 
Structure lOrammar (GPSG)» QPSG is a monostratal theory of syAtax which 
is preferable to most other current theories of syntax on two grounds: 

. I, \ It is more r«atrictive, in t'^ms of generative capacity. . 

. It has the 'generative- capacity of a context-free phrase- ' 
structure gramar, rather Jthan that of a «ore powerful 
type of graBaar. 

2. It is associated with a fomal senanticto (Montague Ciraapar) 
the properties of which, are well-^def ined| and which is 
: restocted by the requirement that the seaarttics be 
rule-to-rule. . ° • 



It is shown that witlun GPvSG i^t is" possibles to givo ;i small uuniber oT 
aynt;artic rules WhicK account for all the data accou^ed for by 
previous analyses oOf adverb positions, as well .ar, a iJood dtstl of data ' 
not previously considered or accounted for . It is possible, to ^hpw, 
that these syntactic rules will aljow for rule to rule translations 
which will yield the prpper semantic results. In this palpeL I have 
been able only to provide the:' somant ic: rules ai^d iJive some indication 
of how certain aspects of the semantics of adver^js are' accounted for by 
this treatment. * 

Ndt only is the analysis to be presented preferable to previous 
analyses because of its simplicity and scope, butralso because this 
analysis, in conjupcti.on with independently motivated ftspects of GPSG, 
accounts for observations concerning adverb stranding which have not 
previously been givea an adequate tr'eatment. The only previous 
treatment which is close to being observati6nally, adequate is one in ^ 
which the notion of ''trace'V is necessarily referred to in a surface 
filter constraint (of. Sag ( 1978/ 1980) ) * The analysis presented here 
accounts for adverb stranding data without making reference to traces 
iand is, therefore, consistent 4vith Jacobsoh's (1982: 207) tentative 
cl€^im that '•no constraint -^n the grammar can explicitly mention gaps." ^ 
It is significant that this claim can be maintained with respect to 
adverb stranding within a framework which is already more resitr^ctive 
than most , other current syntactic theories. * ' 

1.2 . A brief introduction t? GPSG ^ ' 

A GPSG cdns^^ts of two parts— the actual grammar, which include* 
the set df phrase-structure rules of the language, and the metagraimnar, 
which cpnsists of rules and principles that characterize the phrase- 
s £ rue turie rules and express generalizations between rules. 

A phrase-^structure' rule consists oT tht^ee parts: a rule liuiiiber, a 
syntactic rule, and the semantic rule associated with the syntactic 
rule. Iffr the PS rule below, for example,^ the rule number is 2, the 
syntactic rule is VP V VP and the semantic rule is V'(VP')* 
' ■ • ■ " ' ^ ♦ " ' • 

3- <2, [VP V VP], V^(VP^)> 

Rule numbers are used as subcaiegorization features on the lexical 
category node introduced by the rule. Thus, the. PS rule above is an 
abbreviation for the f\ile in 4. 

4. <2, (yp -> V VP], V'(VP')> 

' •' • ■ ' " ■ ■ 

The phrase-structure rules dre character;i2ed by two types of vules 
of the Mtagrananar' and by' feature instantiation principles. . Immediate' 
Dominance (ID) rules express possible immediate dominance relations. Tt 
ID rule below, for example, states that A may immediatelyrdominate B, C, 
and D. , ' ' 

5; A -> bVc.D . 

The immediate dominance reliations expressed by any phrase- structure 
rule nus't be' identical to ilanediate' dominance relations expressed by 
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one of- the JD rules , Li pear ^Ih^cedence (LP) rules express the ordening 
relationships whioh must' holci between sister noUes. The rule below,, 
for example;, states that B must preae^e-, C in any phfas.e-st/ructurve rule 
in which B and.C are siWters. / ' 
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^ Each phrase-structure rule. must be- consistent with every LP rule of 
the meta^anunaf . . * 

Feature instantiation principles glovern the clistriBution of 
features. The Head Feature'Conventipn, for example, ensures that t.he 
head of a phrase has head features identicfl-l to those of its mother. 
Every phrase-s^rticture rule must be \:ons is tent, with the Head Feature 
Convention, and all other principles of feature instantiation. 

The metagrantaar .also includes a tyjJe of rule, known as ^ metarule, 
which doiss ndt characterize phrase-structure nlles, but instead 
expresses implicational relationships betweien ID rules. T.h^ metarule 
below, , for examRl^e, sta^ei^i^at for every ID rule pin the grammar in 
which A dominates some firnite set of category symbols X, there is 
another rule in which A dominates this same set dT symbols and also ^ 
*dom.inates' B. ^ 

7. <n, [A -> X], (F')> ==> < [A -> X, B], B'(F')> * 

This^rule also states that the semantic interpretation of the rule on 
the night VijLl be thfe -result of applying the semantic value of B* to t 
seraaptic -value of F, which is a variable ranging over the interpre- 
tations ofVtiles characterized by the syntactic rule pn the left of th? 
arrow. , The rules related by a metarule will have the same ruie 
numbers . - - • 

In earlier versions of GPSG, metarules expressed implicational 
relationships between PS rules, rather than ID rules. In quoting some 
earlier Works, I will give the rule in terms of PS rul^ rather than ID 
rules, but, in every c As e, the metarule could have just as well been 
given in terms of ID rules. 

I will use the slashing metarule., which Gazdar (1^82) defines as 
follows: ' 

■ ■ . 

. Let G be the set of basic rules (i.e. the set of rules that a 

grammar not hanc^ing unbounded dependencies would require). For any 
syntactic category B, there will be soibe subset of the set of the 
. nonterminal symbols Vj^ each of which can dominate B according to the 
rules in G. Let us call this set Vg (VgCVfj). Now; for any 
'category B (B 6 V )fffie can define a (finite) set of derived rules ^ 
D (B,G) as follows: * , 
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structure rules to yield derived f)hrase-st rupture rules, but, in every 
case, the slashing metarule could just as easily have) applied to ID 
rules to allow new ID rules* To give an example oT the application of 
the slashing metarule: Given the Uasic rules in 8, . ^ 

,8. • VP -> V VP ' ^ • ' . ' - 

VP -> V S , ^ ' . 

. "S -> MP VP ■ ' ' . ' ' . 

the derived rules in 9 will be allowed by the slashing Metarule. 

9, VP/VP T> V VP/VP . • . 

VP/VP -> V S/VP ^ * V 

* • . S/VP -> MP VP/VP ' * , • 

Tn/Gazdar and*Pullum (1982) the woi/k done by Gazda^^s slashing 
mechanism is carried out by a feamire sJLash* However, whether the. 
slashing mechanism or .the featuref/ slash is used is irrelevant to^the r 
analyses I will propose. . ^ ^ " ' 

It is important to point out thiat,. although in giving rules 4 have 
used ADVfiRB (eg. S -> ADV S) rather than ADVERB PHRAS^, replacing AD?^in 
these rules with ADVP would require only a slight revision in the 
statement of rules. In the rules using ApV, I have made use of the 
lexic5al status of ADV to subcategorize adverbs with respect to their 
sisters so that differences in positions of pccurrence could be accounted 
for. If ADV is replap^d by ADVP in. the proposed rules, this approach is 
no longer possible.. Instead, we must distinguish various categories of 
ADVP which dominate different lexical categpries'^of adverbs and give 
rules for the placement of ADVP, allowing different ADVP categories to 
occur in different rules. * ^ * ' ^ 

Finally, it should be noted that, for convenience sake, 1 have 
replaced all references to N'' etc. with VP, NP etc. In the version 
of (ZPSG which J adopt both matrix and embedded.VP^s are assfigned^one b&r, 
thus the use of VP is not problematic* My use^of S corresponds to V, 
the^maximal projection of V. In the semantic n\ltes which I give 1 use 
the type assignments of Klein and Sag (1962) and follow their convehtion 
of not mentioning intentions in the semantic translation; however, when 
quoting rules, I give the semantic, translation as it originally 
appeared. . 

FOOTNOTE . ^ 

. . ' ^ ■ • •■ ^ . . -■■ ' ■■ 

'*I would like to thankAciiajd Zwickjtr Mike ^eis, and especially 
David Dowty for their helpful comwents and criticism on t^ is work. I am 
of course solely responsible for air error?*. . 



2. 'Previous ^alyses of Adverb Positions ia English 

2:1 Lakoff (1965, 1970) * ^ ' 

; In work by generative se»antici8t$V it was assuMd that adverb 
placement was accounted for by one or Wre trans format ional rules*. 
Generative ^emanticists used the similarities in^the selectional 
restrictions of adverl>s and^adJectives to argue that adverbs should be 
transformationallV derived. froiikdjectiveB* Lakoff (1965, 1970) argued ' 
that manner adverbs should be derived transformationally from their ' 
corresponding adjectives* Similaftly, Schreiber (1971) claimed that 
sentence ddverbs should be derived; by transformatioi) from their - o 
bbrresponding adject^Vi&s* \ ^ * . 

* tiatkof f claimed that sentences containing^ manner adverbs should be 
derived from the same underlying striictures^as sentences containing the* 
corresponding VUectivei!^. Both 1 and 2 below were derived from the 
underlying structure in 3 by mei^s o^ an adveVb lowering ti'ans format ion. 
This transformation deletes thef occurrence of Sgm in the highest clause 
and moves careful into th^ low|^r clause, adding 1;^ onto it* ; * 

!• Sam sliced the-salami carefully.^ * ' . , 

2. Sam' was careful iil slicing the salami* 




Lakoff arfl[ued for this analysis on two grounds. First of all, he 
claimed that the elimination ^df the category Manner Adverb from the set 
of underlying categories of English would result in simplification of 
the grammar* The base c<»ponent is simplified^ but the transform ^ 
mational component is complicated by th^ addition of a rulev Whether 
or not Lakoff analysis simplifies the/ gramaar as a whole cannot be 
determined unless this values of the varfious elements of the graama^ are 
specifiedi ' * * , # ' 

Secondly, he claimed that his** analysis would eliminate redundancy ! in 
the statement of selectional restrictions* In particular , . if underlying 
structures such as 3 are adopted, the' anomaly of sentences such as 4 and 5 
will be accounted for by the. selectional- restriction* between underlying 
subjects and adjectives^ tod a second m^of selectional restrictions 
between underlying subjects and adverbs T^ed not be included in the 
grammar^ 

4. Moss hangs from trees recklesijly* 

5« Moss is reckless in hanging from trees* 

It is, of course, possible to 'avoid such redundanc]^ without 
resorting to. a transformational derivation df adverbs^ In the analysis 
to.be presented here, it will be assumed that meaning postulates (cf* 



/ Dowty (1980) ) account f for the logical entailment J)etween stMitenees .such 
as 4 and 5\ (?nce such meaning postuiatt^s arc adopted, the ttemanl ic 
incoherence of s«nt.ences such ks 4 will follow from the semantic 
incoherence of sentences such as 5* 

The generative semantics^ notion that adverbs are transf'ornvi , 
tionally derived was rejected by transformationalists sutb as Bowers . 
(1969) ancyjackendof^f (1972, 1977) . They 'noted that theMi^ine argument 
which Chomsky (1970) gave in favor of a lexical, rather than transfer ^ ^ ' 
mat ional,- treatment of "derived" norainals also apply in the case of ^ 
•adverB%.^ . • ^ . . . . ■ . ' . , .. 

Ttys now generally accepted that derivational'-irnjles, such as the 
, rule creating adverbs from, adjectives, apply onty in th^l^exicoh/ . h\ the' 
analysis to be presented, it wilkb^' assumed %hat a lexical ri»le (in the 
sense^of Dowty (1978)) derives aJiverbs froih adjectives. ^ It is 
characteristic of lexical rules that unprincipled exceptjons, to the rule 
' occur. Schreiber (1971) notes Accidental ^aps" s^uch as nicely and 

improbable , which he consider to be possible but nonoccurring sententij^ 
< ^ a dvgffbs. # • }§, 

2.2 Jackendoff a^72, 1977) ^ V . 

^One of the few syntactic analyses of yitfverbial positions is 
tjiat presented in Jackendoff (1972) and,ylightly reVised^ Jackendoff 
(1977). Jackendoff deals with two main fclasses' of adverbs, tHose 
traditionally ck^led sentential adverbs land those known as VP adverbs 
er pr^l^cate modifiers. 

Jackendoff ^s analysis is intended to accbunt fqn ti^ following, 
claimed generalizations concerning the positions of Sentential and VP 
adverbs. ' . . 
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6. A. sent*enti«l adverb may occupy any position in which, it is 
a d3Ughter of the node S. 

7. A VP adverb, may occur in any position in which it -is a 

daugliter of th6 node V". ' 

$f \ ■ . ■ 

It is ^important to note that Jai^ltendof f * s notion of V is distinct 
froifc the notion of V" used in the version of GPSG adopted here. In 
Jacktendoff's analysis V" dominates V*, and optionally dominates 
jonaftituents for Which the verb in Vis not strictly subceitegorlzed. 
dominates the verb apd any constituent for which the verb is V 
. ' strictly subcate'gorized. Thu9> Jackendoff 's claimed generalization in. 
7 predidtslthat VP adverbs will not intervene between a verb and kny 
constituent for which the verb is strictly subcategorized, since VP 
adverbs are always daughteris of V**, and not V* f Counterexamples to 
this prediction will be discussed lates. f 

Jackendoff's analysis makes use of the "transportability conven- 
tion'* of Keyser (1968) in order to capture th^ claim^ gen*i^ializations 
in 6 and 7;* The transportability convention permits a^constituent 
marked as transportable "to occupy any position in a derived tree^ 
long as the sister relationships with all other nodes in the tree 
maintained, that is, as long. as it is^ dominated by the same node. 
(Jackendoff 1972, p. !B7). Jackendoff (1977) claims that sentential 
adVeiobs and VP adverbs are transportable constituent's. Sentential 
adverbs will be generated as ^daughters of S by phrase-strMOturt^ rul^ 
and the transportability convention will allow the sentential adverb t;o 
Q mtive to any posit'idh as long as it remains^ a daughter of S. VP adverbs 




w^ll be generated asr daughters o£ V*' by Rkfase-str^ucf ure ruleji and the 
transport ability convention. willN^ low th^ VP adverb t^fTmove^ to any 
position as Ipng as it r^mains.a daughtdf* pf V^\^ 

!tt must be pointed biiV that Jackendoff* was not necesiiarily \\ 
assdming that Jthese general i^a^t ions Iftout adverb positions will hold at 
the fifurface structure level. This becoind^ clear when Japkendoff * / 
discussts^.a cl,ass ol' examples which are problemati^d for his general!- • 
zati'on cphcefning VP adverbs. *The probleiiatic ex^ples are ^sentemces 
such as 8 in which the VP adverb precedes/ PP for wh|ch the verb is • 
strictly subcategorized. . ' ^ 



8. John gave the beans quickly to Bill. 

Since give is strictly subcategorized for the. PP, the PP will be 
Agener^ted by Jackendoff's phrase^stru^ture srules as a, daughter of V\ 
But Jackendoff- 8' generalization in:^7 predicts that the adverb will be a 
daughter of not V/. Jackendoff considers two solutions* The 

first solution which he considers is to generate the adverb aisu^ 
dau|(hter of VV ctnd then lower it\by a tfans format iphal rule into, 
position al^ d daughter of V- , yieliing/;the surface structure in 9. 




If this solution* is adopted, the gataeralization, iti 7 is met at the deep 
structure level » but not at the surface structure level. The other 
solution which Jackendoff considers is to generate the PP as a daughter 
of V* but then to raise the PP into position as a daughter of V \ 
giving the surface structur'e in 10. On this account, the adverb is a 
daughter of V* • at^both the deep and surface structure levels. Thus, 
if this solution is adopted, the generalization in. 7 is net at both the 
deep structure and surface structure levels. 



10. 




gii^e the beans 



to Bill 



Jackendoff does hot decide between the two solutions; thus it' is not 
clear whether or ndt he intends his j^eneralizat ions to be generali- 
zations about surface structure* If Jackendoff* s generalizations 
idCmcernJLng positions of stontance and VP adverbs are true general jb- 
zations ab^ut surface structure positioniii, then i:hey>ar« easily . 
tri^il^ted into a »oiiostratal theory. in which iinediate doMinance and 
linear /prbcedance relatlonS;,are stated separately (cf. Clazdar and 
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Pullum (1981)') • /Tn inunediate dominanc^e (TD) rules, the daughter con- 
si ituenla tit unordoi od with resi)ect t o one another. In the TD rule in 
11, for examplel fr,, C, and D are unordered. Linear precedence (LP) * 
rules t'Xpress linear ordering relations between sister' coi^stitij^nts. 
Rule 12, for example, stalt^ that fi will precede C when tney aye' 
sisters. The set phrase structure rrulos of the grammar iijjd|y||^a 1 1 
r ules consistent' with some TD rule and ever y LP rule, '^fKff 

• 11, ^ > B, c, D . ' "... 

12, ''B^< C • . ^ . ' ' 

Jf) a grammar in which immediate dominance and Tinear precedence 
delations are expressed by distinct rules, Keyser's notion»of a 
transportable constituent (>tirrespond^^ to a category which, does not 
a^S^ear i^n any linear precedence rules. Such a category will be 
untirdered with respect to other categories and ma therefore, either * 
pr ecede or follow any of its sister (;onst ituents , . If- Jackendof f *s 
gi>neral ideations are, meant to hold at the surface structure level, they 
can be exp^ressed in a version of GPSG which adopts Jackendoff's 
ass|imptionB about conslifaient s^ucture by allowing metarules 13 ^nd 
14 J and by not includin^the category ADVERB in any ^iP rules. (T have 
omitted the semantic ti^Mslations in 13 and 14, since it is the 
syntactic general izationB that are at issue here,) , ^ , . 

13/ <1, X> -:^> <V-> X ADV> 

1'^, <2, S.-> X>^-:> <S -> X ADV> • . ■ ' 

MetJ^ule 13 states that for any ]\d rule which expands V*' as a 
finite set of categories X, there will be anotl>er ID r^ule which expands 

V* as X plus |.he category ADVERB. Metar^ule 14 states that for any ID 
rule which expands S as X, there will b© a rule expajwidrng T?"!BI )N plus 
ADVERB, Since ADVERB will not be order^ed with respect to any, of the 
categories in X, the metarule ill 13 wtll allow adverbs in thel lexical 
clas^; 1 (i.e, VP adverbs) to appear in any position as daugh^r of V**, 
The metarule in 14 y ill, allow advdhpbs in the lexical .class 2 (i.e. S 
adverbs) to ^ppear in any position as daughter of S. 

These two metarules- will account for Jackendoff*s general iz:at ions 
In B and 7 assuming they refer to surface striicture. Unfortunately, 
this simple analysis cannot be'mainta.ijned* Jackendoft^s 
generalizations, when considered to apply*at the surface structure ' 

.level, lead to incorrect predirctions and rely on unmotiyated assumptions * 
about constituent struct^ure, ' ; ' 

. * ' 

'^'Tn Order, to accoiint for sentences such, as 15, for example, Jacketidoff 
must assume that the first auxiliaryi but not isubs^quent ories, is a 
daughter of S. . 

' , ■ ^ ' ■ . ^ • ^ 

15^ John will protmbly leave in the morning.. ' . ■ 

The only motivation he gives for assuming/that the first auxiliary is a 
daughter of S is that adopting -this struc5ture allows the positions oV S 
adverbs In sentences yjuch as 15. to be accounted for by his analysis of . 
adverbft: ^ 



t J^ckendoff <1972) gives evidefrcC^hat the 'first auxiliary. * 
is a* daughter of^ S, but that subse^iuent auxiliaries are not 
daughters of S. The evidence is that sentence adverbs such 
as frankly , probably t and evident ly ^ occur in all possiftle 
positions ;a3 daughters of S - initial, final with comma ' 
* intonatitSn, and befave the auxiliary. They a 1 410 occur after 
the fir3t auxiliary, but jpot after subi^quent ones. 
(Jackendoff (1977:48) 

Jackendoff analysis incorrectly predicts that sentences w4th S 
adverbs following the^ecpnd or third auxiliary dhculd be ungrammaticaL 
But, 'as Jackendoff (1972) notes, such sentences are not ungrammQtical. 

16^. ?John will have proDably been beaten by BilL 

— * • (jackendoff 's example 3.13< 

According to Jackencloff^s analysis^ the surface ^onstitue^ 
structures for 17 and would be 19 and 20, respectively/ 

\ 17, John probably will leave. ♦ 

18* John will probably, leave, -1 

p* • ■ ' 

19. , • 




20. 




Ip Section 3, I will argue ih^% the correct constituent structure trees 
for 17-18 arfe those in 21' and 22,. ^Ince no distinction is^made between 
the in^rix. VP and e»bedded_ VP^S i,n'\he Version" of GPSG which I adopt, I 
use VP, instead of V %br V' \ *:in-the' trees below/ 



* leave 




leave 



I will' present evidence that ^^tential adverbs in positions other than 
clause-'initial and clause-final should be accounted for by the phrase- 
structure rule in 23. . ^ . / ^ 

23. VP -> ADV VP . 

This option was not available tc^ Jackendof f since the phrase-structure 
rule in 23 does not confora to the ruH schema to, whichi according to tbe 
X-bar Convention, all phrase-strttcture rules^nust confom. ,The X-bar 
C(|hvention requires, that one of the daughters in a phrase-structure 
rule be of the sane syntactic category as the mother and one bar level 
lowef thain. the mother. Thusi the rule .in 23 is**^ counter-example to 
the X-bar Convention. I will show in chapteV 3 that there is ample ^ 
evidence for the jphrase-structure rule in" 23V and tfeat, therefore, the 
X-bac Cfonvei^tipn must be rejected. ^ ^ 

2.3 Qazdar, Pullum; and Sag (1982) 

In Qazdar et alV (1982: 24), the metarule in 24 is given. to handle 
the facts about sentential adverb placcpeni ia the variety of English 
describe^^by Jaqkendoff (1972) which only permits the a^dverb afterHhe ^ 
first aiwiliary verb."^ " * ■ \ / 

'24. <VP -> V VP,. F> ==> .<VP -> V ADV VP, 3 P [AftV* fF(P))] > 

(+AUXJ (-NUL] . . " \ . 



7 



+FIN] 



This Mtarulci states thMt for every rule in the graissar which expands a 
VP whi.ch is aarked KAUXILIARY] and [^flNITE] as V followed by. a non- 
null VP, there will' be a rule .exacU)'^ l^V* this rule except thtrl., ADV 
appisars between V and VP. Note that the Head feature Convention 
ensures thfit the V is also ['^AlSKtliiiRf] and [+riNITB]. ' . 




Themetarule in 24 is inadequate because it accounts for a^very 
limited range of the positioned in which sen ten tiaT adverbs may occur^ 
and also allows for the generation of ungr*mmatical strings ^ ' « 

Metarule 24 correctly predict that S adverbs occur ^fter tKe first, 
auxiliary als in ^5 and 26. 

25^ Ed has evidently washed the dishes* 

26. Ed will ev indent ly have washed the dishes; 

However, as Jackendoff\{1972) noted^ sentential adverbs may also pre*- ^ 
ced6 the first auxiliaryNor mainf^^ir^* The metarule does not provide 
for adverbs in thesj^ posfrions. Sentences such €^s 27-29 are n^t^ 
accounted for by this metarule. . ^ , 

'•^ ' . ♦ " . 

Ed obviously has learned French. « 

Ed obviously learned French. . • 

Ed obviously will. 

le metarule alscV fails to account for the pccurrencfe of Wverbs . 
before the second of two 6onJoined verbs, as in 30, and for the occur- 
rence of. adverbs before the ma4n verbs in sentences in which 
'subject-auxiliary 'inversion* or *VP fronting* has applied* 

30. Ed will catch and proHably kill the rabi4 dog. 
: 31. Will Ed probably kill the rabid dog? - ^ 

32. ?John said he will definitely pay me and definiltely pay me he 
• -will. ■ ^ ■ . . ' ^ . 

Gasfdar et al. (1982:24) state that ^^There exists also a less 
festricteil variety in which such adverbs (sentential adverbs] ma^^^ccur 
after any auxiliary v^rb (although the; deeper they §bt ijn- the V\ the 
'worse they sound). To handle this variety one needs to delete the 
[+FIN] specification on the dominant V'*" With the t+FIN] ^topecification 
deleted; the metarule will predict the grammaticality of sentences such 
as 33. ^ T 

33 » Ed will have evidently washed tl^ dishes. 

However, the gramnaticality of sentences suVh as 27-32 is still left ' 
unaccpurited for. * ~ 

Qazdar et al. (1982) point out 'that theirN^tftrule predicts the 
liifgramnatipality of strings such i|s 34 and 35 (tfieir h and i, p. 25) in 
which the adverb has been stri^d^B; • , 

34. ♦Kip will obviously. ♦ * ^ ♦ 

(with no pause be46re the adverb J* ^ 
36» iKim is obviously * 

(with no pause before thp adverb) \ 1 

However, tjhis metarule does not predict the un^tl^amMaticality of stmings 
such as 36 and . 37. 

' ■ • . ■».•'.. 

; 36. *John knid hci will defiu'ltely pay m an<j| pay. »e he will 
definitely, (with no pauie before the adverb) 
37. «I thought John t^uld probiibjly l6ave and lea vq he dld_/ 
probably, (ifith ho pauae before the adverb) 



Metarule 2A in conjunction with the t ,«|icali2aOion schema of Gazclar et 
al. (1982) and the slashing metarule df Gaidar (1981), incorrectly 
prediclWithat 36 and 37 are grammatical . The topi calizat ion schema in 
38 will allow the rule [S -> VP S/VP] . 

:m. .<i:{.[.s a ^s/a],';^ ha [(s/a)'](a';)> 

* .' • . r. 

The slashing metarule will apply to the rule on the ri*ght ^of the 
S -Adverb metarule (i.e. [VP -> V ADV VP]) to give the derived rule 
(VP/VP > V ADV VP/VP]. ThJ^se two rules, along with the derived rule 
[S/VP -> MP VP/VP] will admit the trees in 40 and 41. • ^ 



39. 




VP 
Pay me 



VP/VP 



he will definitely 





40> 



S/VP 
NP 'VP^ 
. he V APV VP/VP 

• . ,1.1.1 

^ '»» ■ . did probably t 

The ungranbnnt ical storings in 36 and 37 will be gpherated^even if 
^the Trace Introduction Metarule (TIM) presented in Sag (1982) is 
f adopted. • (The^ TIM is discussed in more detail in Chapt er 6.) 



41. Trace IntrodUiUion Metarule 
[a/B .B/B, ...] [a/fi 
where a^B 



>. . .t, 



The TIM. requires that the node iramediately dominating a trace is of the 
form a/B where a and B are not identical. 

If the TIM is adopted, the trees for 3^ and 37 wi^l be 43 and 44. v 

-f ' ' ■ ■ I 

42. . 




will def lately. 

16 



V 



ADV 



t 



did probably 



>« 



Presumably these trees are admissible, as well ^ all other trees 
representing sentences in which •VP-fronting' has •applied*, bec?iuse 
the features on the tw6 VP's of the VP/VP dominating the trace are not 
the same and therefore a is not equal to 3, as is required* If^ rules 
of the form . [VP/VP • • VP/VP. • • ] where the VP's of th6 dominating 
VP/VP differ ih feature specifications are not allowed as input to TIM, 
thfen it would no longef be possible to account for 'VP-fronting' • 

Even though 36 and 37 will be generated whether on^not the TIM is 
adopted^ the ungrammaticality of such sentences could be accounted for 
if a surface filter^, suc|i as the one proposed by Sag (1978, 1980), ' is 
employed* 



This filter rules out stringsT in which an adverb (or quantifier) i 
immediately precedes an extraction site* In section 6 arguments will 
be. presented against the pur fact filter in 44, and it will be shown, 
that, given the analysis proposed in chapter 3, no surface filter is 
necessary 4 ' . 

In the following section, an analysis within the GPSQ framework 
will be presented which accounts for the data in 27-32 and 36-^37, not 
accounted fpr by the. metarule! in 24, as well as other data* 



1* in 1972 Jackendoff rejected a transportability analysis of VP adverb 
positions citing as counterevidence cases of strictly subcategorized 
adverbs 9 which only* occur in postyerbal position* ^ In Jackendoff 
(1977) it is claim«d that strictly subcategorized adverbs are 
dominated by V rather thiui V" * Since iDnly adverbs dominated by S/V 
or V" are subject to the transportability convention, thes^ cases ho 
' longer represent cbunterexamples* • v . 



2* Radford (1981:104-106) notes oth«r counlSf examples to the X-bar' 
Convent ion « 
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3. Kva.luativt? and Modal Adverbs 

!in this section T will deal with two clae^ses of senlent>ral adverbs 
which fall into Greenbaum/s* (1^69) cate^ry of "att i^dinaj/disjuncts!' : 
modal adverbs such as probably > posqibl y, nec^sayr^T^ 
adverbs such as unfortunately , luckily , prepo:^teroUfikty > Greenbauin does 
^ot present any data which would indicate that modal adverbs and eVal 
uative adverbs should be distinguished for syntactic purposes. Jacken- 
doff (1972, 1977) does not c^islinguish *these two classes syntactically. 
§chreiber (1971:84) claims that "a variety of syntactic arguments, can 
be givenv that there are indeed two different typee^ here/'^ the only , 
truly syntactic argument which he gives is that modal adverbs oc9ur in 
^questions, whereas evaluative adverb^ do not. Tn section 3.23, 
however, it is shown that evaluative adverbs may occur in questions, 
given the appropriate context. Thus, this purported syntactic diff- . 
ek^ence disappears. In the ai^filyais to be presented modal and evalua- 
tive adverbs will be given a uniform syntactic treatment and will 
belong. to the saAe syntactic class. Such a treatment ia^ possible, 
because modal and evaluative adverbs are of the same semantic type. 
When in clause-initial and clause-^f inal positions, they are functions 
from sentence denotations (i.e. denotations of type <s,t>) to sentenc^^e 
Pleriotat ions—they are of the type < <s,t>,<s,t>>. When in other posi- 
tions, it will be claimed, they are functions from VP denotatiotjis 
«s,<<s,<e,t>>, t>>><s,t>> to VP denotations — they are of type i 
<<<s,<<s,<e,t>>,t>>,<s,t>>, <<s,<<s,<e,t>>,t>>,<s,t>>>.l' J 

It is useful to consider the adverbs which Schreiber (1971:88) 
assigns to each category. ^ 

, ^ ■ / 

1* Modal adverbs: allegedly, certainly,' conceivably, 
evidently, possibly, undoubtedly, unquestionably, 
clearly, obviously, apparently. 
2. Evlaluative adverbs: unfortunately, pri^dlctably, 

regrettably, astonishingly, incredibly, interestingly, 
ironically, luckily, natprally^ oddly, predictably, ^ 
strangely, surprisingly, unbelievably, undierstandably^ 
unluckily. 

What distinguishes thi^se two classes ft'om one another semantically 
that the evaluative adverbs are factive, whereas the modal adverbs are 
not (i.e. Unfortunately, John left presupposes^ attd perhaps entails, 
that John left, but Poi^ plbly, John Icift does not)* 

The anfflysis to be presented aoeoitnts for the occurrence of mpdal 
and evaluative adverbs in sentences in' which the adverb has scope over 
the rest of the' sentence. I wi^l not deal with the positioning of ; 
adverbs in. sentences such as 3-5 in which the adverb does not have - 
scope over the rest of the sentence. In 3 p|robably had sdope only over 
the prepositional phrase inyesterville ^ In 4 probably has scope only 
over the verb phrase sing y naudlin song . In 5 t4ie adverb has scope . 



only over the NP Sharon . 

. 3. We plan to buy a house, probably irt Westeurville, 

4' John will do something for amateur night, probably sing a 
maudlip song. 

5, I gave the book to one of my students, probably Shqrpn, 

» ■ • 

i have set aside such sentences from consideration, because I believe 
that the syntactic analysis, of these^adverbs will be independent of the 
syntactic treatment of adverbs in other positions, and thus not immedi- 
ately relevant to the analyses to be given. 

3.1 Evaluative and modal adverbs in positions 
, other than clause*- initial and clause-final i 

In this section it will be argued that modal and evaluative 
adverbs, when in positions other than clause-initial and c|ause-finaj., 
and when not requiring the intonation pattern required by parentheticals 
appear in the configuration in 6. i 

■A ■ 



VP 

A 

ADV VP 



I will sometimes refer to an adverb in the configuration in 6 as '^^ 
being ^ Chomsky-ad jcMned* to the VP, meaning onVy that the adverb occurs 
in^thia configuration, not that it is actually' placed there by a trans- 
formation. The lower VP io 6 may dominate either ia main or an aux- 
iliary verb.^^N. *^ 
I will asn||ie that sentences in which the adverb is both preceded 
and followed by a pause are structurally distinct from sentences in 
which the adverb is not preceded or followed by a pause. The sentences 
in 7 and 8, for example, will be assigned distinct structures. 

7. John will unfortunately leave. 
. 8, . Johri will, unfortunately, l^Bvejj 

The adverb in 7 will appear in the configuration in 6, but iii 8 it will 
not. I will assume that the sentence in 8 will, have a structure iden- 
tical to that which a sentence such as 9 has^ whatever that may be. 

9. John will, as you kriow, l^ave. * 

am assuming, the treatment of auxiliaries given' in Qazdar et al. 
(1982). In this treatment auxiliaries are introduced as daughters :of 
VP by the finite i rule schema in 10. The' use of features ensures that 
co-occurence reptrictions inyolvlng auxiliaries are jwt. Note that the 
infinitive marker to is also considerad to be a verb.^ 



10. 



<n, [VP -> V 
• [a] 

[+AUX] 
where values 



yf]/] P[v( vp'(p))]> 

[B] . , ■ . 

for n, a, and B are given by' Table i. 



/ [n] 


a 


' [2] 


■fFIN 


(3] 


„ +FIN 


[4] 


+ASP 


[5] 


+AfifP,+COP 


[6] 


+COP 




+INF 




+FIN,+COP 


[9] 


+COP 



B 

+BSB 
+BSE,-AUX 

+PSP 

+PRP 

+PAS 
* +BSE 

+INF 

+PRD 
TABLE 



V[n} MEMBERSHIP 
cant aay, miiit, will 
do 

have V 

be 

be 

to 

i«[+COP], ought [-COP] 
be 



etc: 



My claiB is that »odal and evaluative adverbs in all of the pos- 
itions below are 'Choasky-adjoined' to th^ following VP.- 
i. Before a. finite Bain verb: 

11. Mark, probably left. 

12. Mark unfortunately left. 
Before a finite auxiliary verb: 

13. John probably will leaye. 

14. John Unfortunately will leave. « 

15. John^prbbably wi^l. 
Between a finite auxiliary verb and the aain verb: 

16. John has probably. left. 

17. John has unfortunately left. 
Between a nonfinite auxiliary verb and the aain verb: 

16. Ed will have probably washed the dishes by now. 

19. Ed will have fortunately washed the dishes by 90W. 
Between any t*K> auxiliary verbs. 

20. Ed will probably have washed the dishes by now. 

21. Ed will fortunately have washed the cjishes by now. 

The ireem for sentences 11-21 are given below. 

^ ■ i » . ■ ■ ■ . 

22. . ,s 

VP 



11. 



iii. 



iv. 



V. 



. NP 

^\ 
Mark 





probably • 7 left 
unfortunately ) 



John . ADV 'VP 

' I / \ 

f probably "? V • VP 

(unfortunately j will V 
♦ ' I 

leave 



7 NP 

I 

John 



VP. 



ApV 

• 7 

C probably 



\ 

V VP 

1 1 1 

1 unfortunately ^ will e 



NP 

I 

John 




VP 

V ^ ^ VP 

1;. - / 

has > ADV 

- I 
( probdily 



VP \ 

\ 

tunfortunaitely j left 




21 



i unfortunately J Mashed the 



0 



27, 




VP. 

/ 

7 V "VP 
unfortunately) have V NP 

■ I ... ■ Zi. . 

washed the 

diphes 

All of the sentences above can be accounted fpr by adding the IP . 
rule in ^8 to the graanr. 



28. <1, [VP -> ADV, VP], ADV'(VP')> 

[1] 

where AOV(l) s the aodal and evaluative adverbs 



Ifo could add the W rule in 31 to ensure that an iwlvarb <i# the lexical 
cAtegory 1 Mwt precede a sister VP. However, if we assuae, as do 
Qaxdar ind Pulluii (1982), that Bngl if h includes a general UP rule 
nquiring Iwcical categories to precede non- lexical categories, then 
3)0 is not necessary. 

■ ♦ 



•(.; 



Note that the daughter VP in 28 is the head of the Mdther VP. There- 
fore, the daughter VP will have all of the saaethead features as its 
■other, becauiV the Head Feature Convention ensures that the head of a 
phrase will have head features identical to those of its Mother node. 
The ADV will be aarked wi^h the rule nuaber (1), because, the lexical 
category introduced by a rule is aarked Mlth the rule ftiUber. In the 
seaantic rule in 2^ the value of the adybrb is a function which takei 
VP type denotatjV>ns as argiaents and yields VP type denotations,.,, 

It is necessary, to enaure that adverbs of lexical category 1 aay 
not follow their sister VP*s. Otherwise, the subtree in 29 will be 
generated and it will be ihcorre<;tly predicted that sentences such as 
30 are graMatlcal. * 

29. VP ^ 

• } /\ . ... ' 

VP ADV 

30. ^Patrick went to the bank probably and withdrew aoney froa 

froa hXm checking account definitaly. 



A 



V 
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31. 



ADV <VP 

[1] 



Given the ID) rule in 28 and the LP rule in. .31 the basic phrase- 
structure rule in 32 below will be part of thc^ graaaai^, but the rule in 
33 will not. 



32. 



33. 



cne graaaa 



S-Adverb basic rule: 
<1, [VP -> ADV VP], ADV (VP')> i 
where Ai)V(l)= the evaluative and aodal adverbs 
<1, [VP -> VP ADV], ADV (VP»)> > 



but 



I will label 32. the S-'Adverb basic ^le, since evaluative and 
■odal adverbs have traditionally been known as sentential adverbs, 
I do not aeaA to iaply that every adverb «diich has been labeled a 
sentential^ adverb should be introduced by a rule like that in 28.^ 

In the following section I will show that once the rule in 32 is 
adopted, interaction ii^ith a niober of independently-Motivated rules of 
(SiPSG accounts for a wide range of data. First, hdwever, I, will use 
soae of this data as basically theo^ry-neutral evidence for the cocifig^ 
uration in 6, repeated below. 



/ 



34. VP 

ADV . VP 



.ERIC 



7^ exaaples in 35-37 provide evidence for the higher VP node in 

34. ■ V ,■ . . , I - 

■ r ■ . ' . 

35. John said he would definitely pay ae and definitely pay me , 

he will. [VP Preposing) . 
. 36* Two plus two will necciisarily equal fourt and one plus three 
will, too. [VP Deletion] ^(^ 

37. John probably will swinj and possibly will hit the ball . 
[VP Conjunction] 

If 35-37 are indeed exaaplefl of VP Preposiigf VP Deletion, and VP 
Conjunction, as they certainly appear to be, then the adverb and 
following verb phrase Mist be dovinated by VP. 

Bxaaples such as 38 provide evidence for the lOwar VP node in 34. 



38. . Rhonda has probably been to Dinosaur J>ar| and Jiany 
definitely has. 



1 



luse of the present of dafinitely in the sscimkI conjunct, the only 
interpretation for this sentence is one in which only byip to Dinosaur 
Parl^ ban been 'deleted' , and. not yrobably been to Dinosaur Park . The 
Slant ic rule associated wtth^ VP paletion enf urea that the value of a 
previous VP is eventually plugged in to tha .^ranalation of the right 
conjunct. Since the value of baeii to DinoaaUr'Park Is plugged in to 
the trimalation of the. right oonjujiiet in 38, b<ian^o Dinoaaur Park in 
. the left conjunct Bust be a VP. A'asaantic aiMilysia, of VP Deletion 
Miat^allow either the value of the lowar YP oi^ the v^lue of tha higher 
VP to be pluggad in to tha teanalation of the right ^Ji^. In 36, 
tha Boat Mitiiral reading ia'M in nhich the vfltia o^ th^ higher VP is 
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plugged in. In 38/ the reading in which the value of the lower VP has 
been plugged In 119 forced by the presence of definitely . 

3*2 Evidence frcw rule interact iona ' 

In this section I will show that once the S^Adverb basic rule in 
32 is adopted, interaction 'With a nuaber of independently-motivated 
rules of QPSG account for a wide range of data. 

♦ ' ■ 

3.21 Coordination ' 

Gazdar (1981:158) proposes the fallowing rule scheaata to account 
for constituent coordlnatibn. 

39. <2, [a -> ai..., an], B' (ai* , . . . ,an' )> 

[B] 

where B 9 [and, or] and a is any syntactic category 

40. <3, [a -> B a] , 
■ . . . [B] . 

where B C- [and, or] and a is any^yntactic category 

If a is VP and B is and , then the scheaata. in 39 and 40 will 
produce "structures such as 41 and 42. 




41. 




VP VPtand] 



and VP 



42. 



VP VP VPfand] 




and VP 



These rule scheaata together with the S^Adverb basic rule proposed 
in section 3.1 predict the graaaaticality of sentences such as 43--4CI ip' 
which adverbs precede verb phrase oonjuncts. | 

43. Patrick will stop by and probably bring soae wine. 

44. Patrick will certainly stop by and probably bring soae wine. 

45. Patrick studied, but probably flunked the test anyway. 

46. Patrick probably workrs hard and definitely enjoys his work. 

These sentences will be assigned the following trees:' 



47. 




will stop by 

/■ • ■ . 



AOV 

probably bring soae wine 



er|c 



24 



21 - 



48 .> 



Patrick 




VP and 



ADV VP 

I. 

probably bring name wine 




49. 




NP 

I 

Patrick 



VP. 



VP 



I 



•tudied 



VP (but] 

but 




probably flunked the> test 



50. 



ERIC 




probably Morlca 



hard 



.VP[and) * 
and ^VP 
ADV 

definitely enjoys 



/ 




^ The grainatlcality of eentences subh a* ^l-'M, With evalui^ive 
adverbs « is* of course, also predicted. 

61. Patrick Mill stop by and unfortiinately stay for dinner. 
• 52. Patrick will fortunately stop by, but unfortunately stay for/ 
dinner. 

63. Ptftridc stopped by and imfortimately stayed for dinner. 

64. Fati;:ick fortunately stopped by, 'but ^unfortunately stayed for 
dinner* ' > * ^ 



25^ 



. ^ 



Exaaplft^auch as 43-4j5 and 51-54 are problenatic for Jackendoff*« 
analysis. They are obvWs" couAterexaapl^es to the :clai» that S-advrt'bs 



always occur as daught 
Ccft) Junction Reduction 
examples to the claia 
deep structure l^vel. 



of S at the surface ^truct^ce level. Onde 
Lyen up, such exaaples are also counter- 
-adverbs, are always daugfhters of S at ythet 



. 3.22 Right Node Raising 

The next set of ^xaaples i^iclude sentences which have tradition- 
ally been described as having undergone the transfprwation of right ■■■ 
node raising. In Qazdar' (1981) right node raising structures are 
accounjted for by the rightward displaceaent scheaa ^55. 

55. <9, [a -> a/B Bl,ahB[(a/B)n (B»)> 

where a ranges over clausal categories and B clan be any 
phrasal or clausal ciategory. 

The ri^tward displaceaent scheaa, yie coordination scheaata, and 
the slashing Metarule interact to produce structures sUch as that in 
dazdar'id exaaple ijf 56. 

56. 



S/NP 

/ \ 
NP „ VP/NP 

Harry V NP/NP 

■I , K 

caught t 




S/NP [and] 

/ \ 
and S/NP 

NP VP/NP 

I. 

Mary V NP/NP 

I I 
killed t 



the ra^id dog 




NP] jf 



The rightward displaceaent scheaa peraits the rule [S -> S/NP 



J The coordination scheaata perait the niljps [S/KP -> S/HP S/NP] 
^artr [S/NP ~> and S/NP] . vl 

The slasKUng aet^rule peraits the rules [S/NP -> NP W/HP] and 
(VP/NP -> V NP/NP] . ' 

With the addition of the S-Advarb baiiic rule to the graaaari the 
graMticaUty of right ngde raising s«nt«ncea such as the following in 
which an S-adverb precedes the verb(B> is predicted. 

j_ 57. Hiirry probably ohught and Marir certiiinl^ 
^ ■ dog. / ^ 

58. Barry caught sMd Nary probably kill«d the rabid dog. 

69. Harry caught and Nary unfortunately killed the rabid dog. 

60.' Harry fort^ately caught ani Mary fortunately killM the 
risbid dog. 



ERIC 
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The slashing Metarule applies to the S-Adverb basic rule, as in 
61, ^ and allows th^ "derived rule on the riithfhand side of th^ arrow. 
Ihls derive^ rula allows the aidyerb to precede^ a verb which has had> its 
object rai«ed, ai shoiim in B2» ■ .Ji '. 

" • \ ' \ :. •. 

61. <1, [VP -> ADV. VP], r> ==> 
<1^[VP/NP -> ADV VP/NP], F> . , 

62. S 



S/NP 



S/NP 

NP ^' VP/NP 

I / 
Harry ADV 




S/NP[and] 

and S/NP ^ 

/ \ 
VP/NR/ NP Vp/NP 

( probably 7 V . NP/NP Mary Aj)V VP/NP 

probably NP/NP 

I I 
killed t 



Lunfor.tunately J ' 

caught t 



The rightward displaceaent scheaa, the coordination' scheaata, the 
slashing Bstarule, and tiie derived rule in^61, together, predict that - 
sentences such as ihe following are graMwtical. 

. 63i Harry will catch' and probably kill the rabid dbg. ' / 
64. Harry will certa^illy catch and probably kill the rabid dog. 



The graaaar will assign these sentences the following trees.' 
66. ' ' ^8 



J 




will VP/ 



V NP/NP 

■ J / I' 

catch t 



VP/NP [aiid] 
andv VP/MP 

A0V VPj^NP 

I . X 

probably V NP/NP 

f 



kill \ 



V 



Hofry 




•VP/NP [and] 
^VP7nP and VP/NP 

certainly V NP/NP ADV VP/NP 

1 . I / \ 

catch t^^--^robably V NP/NP 

kill t 



\ - ■ ' ; ■ ■ . ■ « 

The trees in ^ and 66 are right iiode raiding. stVuciurea, but 

sentences Mich as 63 and 64 can be produced without the intonation 

pattern qhcR'acteristic of righ4 node .raisings Thus, it seeas necessary 

to provide trees s^bh sentOices ifhich do^not have a rii^t node 



raisihg configui^pition. ^ I Will argue that the groMar should include 
^he.rule of "Minor rii^t node raising" in 67.^ Once this rule is 
adopted, sentences such as 63 and 64 will be assigned two distinct tree 
structures, one like those in 66 and 66 and another like that in 68. 

67. <67, [VP -> VP/NP NP], VP/NPV(NP')> 

, 66» , S ' ■ ■ 

NP . vVP. 
I 

Harry V VP. 

1 . 

will VP/i«P NP 

VP/NP yP/NP(and] therabid dog i 
AdV VP/NP and VP/NP' 

V NP/NP probably V NP/NP > 

.1 .1' ... I I 
catch t kill t 

Inclusion of the rule [VP -> VP/NP NP] in the groMir can tfe 

motivated by considering •entenof^k auch as 69. 

. • ' . . ' ' . . ■ ft 

69* Id said he woul^d catch and try to kill, the rabid dog and 
catch And try to kill the rabid dog he will/f'^ 




certainly \ ADV 1FM 
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If the second conjunct of sentence 69 is to be treated as an 
exaaple of * VP-fronting' , then the grapsar mist provide a structural 
description of catch and try to kill the rabid doJ in which the entire 
phrase is a VP. The ainor right/node raising rule prdvides for such a 
description! as mhowi in 70. ^ 



70. 



VP 



VP/NP 

/ 

JP/NP 'VP/NP[and] 

NP|/NP 

catch t 




/a 



and VP/NP 
V V/NP 

I • /.V 
try I yynp 

to V: NP/NP 

I I 

kiU t 



VP/VP 
V VP/VP 

1 y 

will t 



Sentences such as, 71 provide further evidence for jilnor rli^t node 
raisingii 

• * ■ 
' 71. Bd will study f'or and tmy Vo pass ihe test and Mary will too. 

If the se<|j^nd conjunct in sentence 71 is to be trea/ted 49 an 
exaaple of 'VP Deletion*, then the graaHir aust allow s^udy for and try 
to pass the test to be a VP. The role [VP -> VP/NP NP] will provide a 
representation in which it is a VP, 'as in 72. ^ 

72. 



fid 




V VP 
will VP/NP 

^. VP/NP VP/HP^land] 
.V NP/NP* and VP/NP 



z; 

the test 



itudy f( 



I 



or 



./ \ 

V VP/NP 

I ' \ 
/ try V VP/NP 

I \ 

to V HP/HP 
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It ■uat be noted that inclusion of the rule [VP -> VP/NP HP] will 
allow for the generation of the following ungraMuaitical sentencep: 

r 73"* *John gave a vwie the w6«an who he^a da):lngt 

'74. tJohfi perauaded that Harold left tl^e woaian who 'a 

atandintf over there* ^ 
75 . tJohn expected lojwin *^he ^^^^r f rop Auptrial ia . \ 
76» #Johh aaid he would give the wowrn he'a been dating a vaae 

and give a vaae the woMan he 'a been dating, he will* 



Sentenced auch aa 73-75 will b^ generated by the graHsar anyway 
becauae of the ri^tward diaplaceaent rule* One aolution which coHea- 
to 'Bind for preventing both the rightwa^d diaplaceaent rule and the 
jilnor right node raiaing rule fro« generating these aentencea ia to 
ainply diaallow the following rules fron the graHwr: 

'77. VP/NP -> V NP/NP NP " 
78. VP/NP V NP/NP S 
79; VP/NP -> V* NP/NP VP 

Ttiia, however, ia not a viable aolution becauae riilea 77-79 are 
needed to generate grfnauitical aentencea auch aa the following, in 
which . top^Jlklizat ion haa applied. 

80. Janet, John giive a vase. 
.V,"*^ 81, Ki», John perauaded that Fido runa. . ^ ^ 

82. JiHuy Carter, J^hn wanted to win. 

Unfortunately; I ^dp not have a solution to oi^er at thia tiae. It 
ahoilld be noted, however, that exasqplea such aa 73-75 have been proble-' 
«^ic for all previoua ^alyi(es of ri^t^node raisitig, and that it ia . 
very likely that^an account of the ungrasMitlcality of these aentencea 
whan assigned right node raising atructurea will alao account for their 
ungraMstica^lty wheii aasigned «inor ri|^t node raiaing atructurea. 

)ect-Auxiliary Inveraion 
sdar et al. (1982) give the following Metarule ^o account for 
lenteiicaa in whidh 'Subject-Auxiliary Inveraion' haa applied. 

eaTTfVp -> V vp], JIpivV("v'(p))] 
N-riN] tpc]- — ~- - -~ 

I+AUX] 

<[S -> V S], V'(*S')> * V 

The S-Adverb baaic r^Xe interacta with thin Metarule to predict 
the graanaticality of quaatioiia auch aa 84 and 85. Thtf queation in 84 
will be aaaig|ied< the tree in 89. N 



8f. Will Jdhii probably iMv 
/ 86. >|>id Jphn fortunatttl^lai 



ave? 
ave? 



I 
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John ADV.^ 

I ■ 1 
probably V 



ERIC 



leava 

Both Jadkandoff (1972) and Ballart (1977) have argued that 
quaationa audi aa 84 with aodal advairba are ayntactically iiMU'-fonaedt y 
but aeaMntlcallyc or pragaatically odd. 

Jackandoff (1972:84) notaa that ^aany S advarba do inot t^^X 
coafortabla in quaationa*^ and *atara* 87 (hla 3«160) to indicate that 
it ia unacceptable. * 

87. *D44 Frank probably beat all hla opponanta? 



■ ^ 



H« artfuas that '*puraly tfyntactic approachaa to tm, unaccaptabllity of 
santencea aucfa aa 87 aiaa tha point**. aapKl that **a aora aeaMUitically 
baaad analyala ia callad for, in>Aich thara la »raaaoD for thaaa 
facta** (p. 84). 

Ballart (1977:344) »tataa that ^Nodal a^tanti^ advarba ara 
pradicataa of tha truth: thay qualify tha truth of Tha propoaition 
axpraaaad in tha aaiM aanta«tca, and thay do not qualify it nagativaly. 
Naithar do thay oqqur in quaationa** and citaa 88 (har 21) . 



88. «<Haa Tiohn fprobdbly 7c<»a? 
Will] ^certainly? 
, VVidantayJ 



Such quaationp ara unaccaptabla, aocordinf tb Ballart, bacauaa "wa do 
not aak quaationa and at tha aana ti«a avaluate tha 'truth, or dagraa of 
truth, of tha propoaition that ia bainf quaationad** (p. 344). 

Tha axplanatioQ of farad by Ballart ia aupportad by tha bbaarvation 
that, in cdntaxta in which thaaa oonatrainta do not., in fanarali^ hftliiiL. 
* quaatioiia auch' aa thoaa' in 87 and 88 ara aoeaptabla.-^ A cctntaixt in 
ifhich m axpact quaationa to ba aakad Mhich ''at tha aaaa tlaa avaluata 
tha truth, or dagraa of truth,, of tht propoaition that la baing » 
quaationad** and which *'aaaart a propoaition In ona and tha aaaa' 
aantfoca** ia tha courtrooa cootaxt. (M«tiona auch.aa 8^90 ara car- 
' tainly accal^ti^la in a courtiiooa aattinf* 

89* In your opinion, haa tha dafan^t poaaibly jparjurad hiaaalf? 
90* In your opinion, did John Jona* probity doaiit aulclda? 

It ia el^Mur' trcm •vch aiiiilaa that tha unacoapt ability of 
S ' aantaiioaa auch aa 87 and tboaa tn 88 ahould ba acooyntad for by pon- 
. ' atrainta auch thoaa off arad by' Ballart, rjathar t^ by syntactic 
. OBiwfrainta. A alailar coof traint ia, obvloualy raaponaibla for tha , . 



\ 



unapceptabllity of questions such as 85: we do not question a 'propo- 
sition and at the saae tiae coaaent on the proposition we ^re ques- 
tipnlng. This constraint is violated in a courtroo* setting, perhaps 
because lawyers, are often obviously assualng the ttaith Of a proposition 
while at the saae tiae asking for a witness to evaluate the truth of 
the proposition. So, in 91, for exaaple, the questioner is coaaenting 
on th« proposition, while at the saae tiae asking that the. respondent 
evaluate its truth. * ) 

91. Did this woaan unfortunately get involved in a life 
of criae? • 

I will conclude that the quest iqns in 84-85 and 87-88 are syntactically 
well-fonMid and that the S-Adverb basii; rule and 'Subject-Auxiliary 
Inversion' aetarule interact to yield correct pr^lctions. 

3.24 VP Fronting 

Gazdar et al. (1982) account for 'VP-£^ntingV by the aore general 
rule of Jopicalization, repeated below. Vhev claia that "the pheno« 
aenon coaaonly referred to as 'VP-fronting* is siaply a special case of 
topical izat ion and can the^efore be subsuaed under scheaa 13 [92 below] 
by allowing a to range over frontable V* [VP] nyp*s'V(p. 18). 

. ^ ■ . ' X ' 

92. <13, (S -> a S/a],^ha[(S/a)'](a')> . ^ 

When a = VP, then a is to be [-FlN, -INI*, -ASP] . 

The S-Adverb banc rule and the topical ization scheaa in 92 cor- 
rectly predict that sentences such as 93 and 94 are graaMtical. 

93. ?John said he wijl definitely pay ae and defin^ely ^ 

pay ae he will. 

94. ??I thought John would probably leave to«avoid seeing 

his aother and probably leave he did. 

» . ■ • , 

While sentences , such as 93 and 94 aay not be fully acceptable, 
they are certainly not ungraaaatical . It seeas l^ikely that seaantic ^ 
and/or pragaatic constraints on VP Topical ization, tfCailar to those 
dispussed by Prince and Prince (1980) for NP Topical izat ion, aay be 
responsible for the oddness of such sentences. . 

These sentences will be assigned the structures in 95 and 96.^The 
topicalization scheaa allows the rule [S -> VP S/VP] and ftie S-Adverb- 
ba#ic rule allows the rule [VP -> ADV VP]. 



95. 



.VP[+BSK] 
ADV Vp[+BSB] 
definitely 




S[-»TIN]/VP[4.BSB] 



NP VP[+l'lif|/VP[+BSB] 

I / \ 

he V[mN] t 

I 

will 
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VP[+BSE] S[+FirS/VP[+BSB] 

ADV .VP[+BSBi NP VP[+fIN]'/VP[+BSBl 

I I . ) j \ 

probably V[+BSB] he V[+FIN] -t 

i ' ' I 

leave did 



*: ■ 

It is also predicted that sentences such as .97 are grasbatlObal , 
ainpe evaluativf adverbs are also iniroduced by the S-Adverb baaic 
rule. 

' 97. Bob knew Bill would unfortunately flunk the test, and 
unfortunately flunk the test, he will. 

However, ^tences such as 97 are wich worse: than sentences such as 93 
and 94. But the difference* in acceptability are, expected, given the 
differences in acceptability between 98 and 99. 

98. Bob knew Bill would probably flunk the test. 

99. Bob knew Bill would unfortuBately flunk the test. 

Sentence 98 is fine, but 99 is queatioiiable. The oddness of sentences 
such as 99 obviously has to do with the function of evaluative adverbs: 
they are expreasions of the speaker's attitude. Parentheticals such as 
I_thi!lJ£ also express the speaker's attitude. Although parenthetical* 
which express the speaker's attitude occur freely between the auxiliary 
and VP in aain clauaes, as in 100, they do not occur in thia position 
in eabedded clauses. ^ 



.100. Bill will, I thinJ^, flunk the*test. 

101. Bob knew Bill will, I think, flunk the test . ^ 

The oddness of sentences such as 99 should be explained in part by the 
•ime pragaatic or seMntic constraint which explains the oddness of 
sentences such as 101. . i , 
Given the rule of* Topicalisatipn and the derived rule in 102; it 
would seen that ungraMtical strings such as that in 103, in which the 
JdHerfa-Ja-atranded, wlll-^rasult., ,r .„„^..-.-.r__.^ .____„„„ 

102. VP/ VP -> ADV VP/ VP , ; 

103. «John said he would definitely pay jw, and 

pay pe he will definitely, (with no pause, before the adverb) 

However, once the Trace Introduction Metarule la adopted, strings 
auch aa that in 103 will not be produced. I will not explain here why 
thia is the case, since a detailed explanation la given In section 6. 

3.26 VP Deletion / " 

Gasdar at al. (1982) give the following Metarule to accouiiiS^for 
*VP Oalatlon'.' * 



104^ VPD: < [VP -> V VP], f > ==> <[VP -> V VP], F> 

. (+AUX) I [+NUL] 
[-PRP] 

The •etarule in 104 'Stakes any V^ [VP] [+AUX, -PHP, -QBR] rule which 

expands as V followe<i bx, V [VP], and «i«plx adds the feature +NUL te 

the coii5)leii»ht V [VP]" (p. 606). The rule in 105 introdufce^ which 

represents the eapty string. ' * 

105. <[VP -> e, y > 
(+NUL] 

where v is a contextual ly bound variable ranging over 
VP denotations.. . 



Qiven this^malysis of VP Deletion and S-Adverb basic rule,, 
sentences such al 106 and 107 will be assign^the trees in 108 and 
109, respectively. 

106. Two plus ttiK) w^ll nec^sarlly equal four and 
one plus three will, too. 
' . Id7. Rhonda has probably been to Dinosaur Park and 
Jiniy definitely has. 



108. 




TWo plus two 



VP 

I /X 
will ADV VP 

^ necessar i Jly equal ^our 



one plus three V VP 

I I 
will e 




r{i< 



V VP 

I /\ 

has ADV VP 
probably ^ been 



ADV VP 

I / \ 

definitely V VP 

I I 



.1 - to Dino«atUr Park . 

Th* wioM natural r««d|ing of 106 i« th« one^in Mhieh ^the contextually 
bound ^iiibl# V take* a* its valut the dmotation of th« VP . 



necesBarily equal four . In 107', the reading in which v takes as its 
value the denotation of the ^ VP been to Dinosaur Park is forceid by the 
presence of definitely in the second conjunct. 

It should be noted that given the Metarule analysis of sentential 
adverbs of^Qazdar et al. (198^^ it would be difficult to lexplaiq the 
interpretation of 106 in which^what has been 'deleted* seaantically Mn 
the second conjunct* is nepessarjly equaL four , nintef according to this 
analysis, necessarily equal fotir woiyild not be a constituent. "Under 
their analysis, 106 would be assigned the tree in 110. 



VP 





two plus two V ADV 

, ' I 

, I will necessarily equal four . 

Ja^kendoff s (1972, 1977) analysis would encounter the spse probleni 
because his aiftilysis also claim that necessarily equal four is pot a 
constituent. Thus, sentences such as 106 are prbbleaatic^or the 
analyses of Jackendoff (1972, 1977) and Qasdar et al. (19&B), but 
iMediately accounted for by the S-Adverb basic rule, given the 'VP 
Deletion' iMtarule of Gazdar et al. (1982). 

Given the VP Deletion aqalysis and the S-Adverb baik^ic rule, it 
would see*:that ungraHMitlcal strin|(s Such as that in 111 would be 
generated. 

111./ tJohn has probably gone to Cleveland and Mary 

has probably, too. ' * . i 

^ (with Ao pause between the auxiliary verb and adverb) 

The second conjunct would apparently be assigned a structure as in 112^ 

112. 




NP . VP 

MBry V VP . 

I /N . 

haa . ADV VP. 

■ ■ - 1 I ■ 

• probably e- , 

The VP D6letic|i Metafile allows the rule [VP ~> V VP] . The S-Adverb 

[+nulll 

basic rule allow* [VP -> ADV VP]. The Head Feature Convention, 

[+null] * 
aasuaing as do Qacdar «t al. (1982) that null is a head fenture, en- 
sures that the' lower , VP Is also ['fnull]. tfe could account for, the' 
unfraMMticality of sentences such asUll slaply by revisinf the ^ | 
SHidverb basic rule as in 113i specifying that, the dosiinatihg VP aust " 
be [-null]. ' . • , 



.113. VP -> ADV VP ' 

It"?"!!! ■ . 

However, in. «ei:tion 6, I will argue that it is not neceasary to specify 
that the doainating VP is [-null] in order to account for the ungraa- 
Mticality of sentences such as 111. V ^ 

3.2 Evaluative and aodal adverbs in clause^ initial and clause-final 
positions 

Evaluative and aodal ad\|erbs occur in clause-initial and clause 
final positions with coaaa intonation, as the following ekaaples 
show.^ 

114. Unfortunately, JoMn h^ been in an accident. 
I US. Obviously, he was driving while he was drunk. 
i 116. He was not seriously injured, fortunately. 
T 117. He will be released soon, probably. 

' They also occur in initial and final positions in eiri)edded 
clauses. , / 

118. - Nike knows that unfortunately John has been in 

an accident. , ' " , " 

119. The legend that^Nilton was an unpopular poet 
has lived so long that probably it will never 
be destroyed. 

The adverb aust. follow the cosi|>leMentizer or it will not be inter- 
preted as part of the eabedded clause. The only interpretation of 120 
for exaaple, is one in which unfortunately has scope Oyer the root 
sentence and not Just the eabedded clause. Such sentences require 
parenthetical intonation. • / ' 

• . > . • ■ ■ 4* , 

120. Nike knows, unfoz:tunately, that John has been 

in an accident. 

^ Oacdar et al. (1982) aark that -^clauses with the feature . 
(-K^oapleaentizer] . That -clauses are introduced by the basic^ rule in 
121. . • t . 



121. <6, (S -> that. SI. S'> 



fir 



The ID rule iif ,122 accounts for evaluative and aodal adverbs in 
clause-initial^ and clause-fin*l poaftiona, Narking S.as V 
[-Coapleaentiser] , insures ttaiH th#adv«rb will not be part ofl the 
eabedded clause if it preoedea th0 cotapleaentiser. / 

122. <2, [S -HADV, S), ADV*( S')> 

whera ADV = the evaluative and aodal adverba 

■ • ' ' 12,] ., ' •• : . 
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We now have two lexical classes consisting of ttodal avi evaluative 
adverbs. Adverbs of lexical class 1 are introduced by the ID rule <1, 
[VP > ADV VP], ADV'(VP)> and adverbs of class 2 are introduced by the 
ID rule in 122. It is, of course, desirable to relate adverbs of 
lexical class 2, which are of type <<s, t>,<s,t>>, with their doublets ► 
in lexical class 1. The lexical rule in 123 will accomplish this (cf. 
Dowty (1978) for an explanation of lexical rules in Montaguer Qraaaiar) . 

123. If a 0 ADV [1], then F±(m)€ ADV [2], where Fi(*) = a/ 
Translation: ;LT^I P[a' (•T(P))] , where 4* is a variable 
over VP type denotations and P is a variable over \ 
MP type denotation. * . _ 

This rule states that if there is an adverb which is of lexical class 
1, then there is a corresponding adverb ^f lexical class 2 v^hich has 
the same form, and which is translated as P[a(^(P))] . 

If 122 is revised' so that the lexical class 2 Includes other adyerbs 
which occur clause-initially and finally, then there will not be a 
one-to-one correspondence between the two clases of adverbs. ^ 
••Style-disjuncts" (cf. Qreenbaim (1969) and Schreiber (1972)), such as 
confidentially , honestly , and frankly in the following examples, occur in 
clause- initial and clause-final positions, but do not occur in pre-verbal 
posit ions<«w.ithout parenthetical intonation. 

124. Confidentially, she's no friend of sine. 

125. Honestly, I didn't meBxi to insult you. 

126. Frankly, I simply don't like you. 

Temporal adverbs*, such as yesterday and t^»rrow, also occur in 
claruse-initial and clause-final positions, but snot pre-verbal positions* 
Some frequency adverbs, such as occasionally and frequently , pccur in 
clause-initial and clause-final positions, and also occur in pre-verbal 
positions. It can be assumed that these adverbs are in lexical class 2, 
but, as explained in section 4, it'^will still be pecessalry t6 posit a 
distinct category to which these adverbs belong when in pre-verbal 
positions. A few VP adverbs, such as quickly and slowly , also occur in 
clause-ini\ial and clause-final positions. All VP adverbs occur in 
pre-verbal positions, but generally do not occur in pre-verbal position 
when the verb is an auxiliary. Thus, if quickly or slowly occur in 
pre^uxiliary position, .then it is reasonable to Assume that they occur in 
this position by virtue of belonging to lexical class 1. Speakers differ 
as to whether or not they accept these adverbs in pre-auxiliary positions; 
some speakers accept sentences such as 127 and 128, while others do not. 

127. The riian quickly will bang the drtim. 

128. The children slowly have recited the alphabet. 

This difference can "fee accounted for if we assume that for some speakers, 
these adverbs are members of lexical class 1, but for other speakers » they 
are not. . • 
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FOOTNOTES 

1.. I a« using the .type assignments for MP's and VP's given in Klein 
and Sag (19821). In Klein and Sag (1982), VP's are third order 
predicates. I Dowty (1979) and Bach (1980) have argued that Modal 
and tensed VP's should be dba^zed as third order predicates. As 
noted by IJpwty (1980), once tehsed and B<odal VP's are defined as 
third order predicates, "an expression of the category PredP [i.e. 
a tensed or nodal VP] has the Meaning of the subject of the 
sentence within its scope. Hence an adverb like possibly , which is 
part of the PredP, can likewise have the subject within its scope, 
which is the crucial, seaantic property that S-Adverbs auat have" 
(P.7). 

2. PulluM (1982) gives argu»en,t8 for the clai» that to is a verb. 

3. "Style disjuncts" (cf. Greenbau* (1989) and Schreiber (1972)),. such 
.as confidentially , honestly , and fraiylv in the following exaaples, 
have been labeled sentential adverbs, but do not occur In pre- 
verbal positions .without, parenthetical intonation. 

Confidentially, I wouldn't trus.t hi«. 
Honestly, I love that color on you. 
Frankly, I can't stand" divinity fudge. 

4. It should be noted that the rule of ainor right node raising, 
[VP -> VP/NP NP], is not produced by the rightward displacenwnt 
scheaa of Qazdar (1981), repeatefl^elow, because it is required 
that a be a clausal category. 

\^ fiDS: •O, [a -> a/B B], hR[(a/B)'}(B')> ^ 

%#here a ranges over clausal categories 

and B can be any phrasal or clausal category. 

5. Note thgj, a sentence such as^ Bd said he would catch and kill the 
rabid dog and catch and kill, the rabid dog, he will, cannot be used 
to aotivate the Minor right node raising rule, given the rule 

[y -> V and V] which Qazdar (1982) assoMes. Given this rule catch 
and kill the rabid dog can be generated as a VP consisting of a 
coaplex V and an NP. Rather than argue against this cdaplex V 
analysis, I have given an exaaple in which it is clear that two 
veHjs have not been conjoined, since try to kill Is not a verbu 

6. We cannot account for adverbs in clause- initial position by 
allowing the Topical izat ion iScheaa to apply to adverbs. If the 
Topical izat ion Scheaa were all cured to apply to adverbs, it would 
incorrectly be predicted that i and ii have readings in whicfi the 
adverb has scope over (Mily.'the lower clause, 

^ Probably, Jake knows that Howar4,#«ill leave. 

ii. Unfortunately, Jake knows that his brother has been 
in an accident. 

Since the Topical izat ion Scheaa is stated as not a|>plying to lexical 
categories, topical izat ion of adverbs is correctly rulad out. 
It is also necessary to rule out topical izat ion of adverb phrases. 
Otherwise, we predict an interpretation of iii in w^hich the ADVP has 
scope over the lower clause., 

ill. Quit* ^sibly, Jake knows that Howard will deave. 

7. This exaaple is froa Jacobson (1964), citing B. I for Ivans, 
A Short History of Bnglish literature . 
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4. Temporal and Frequency Adverbs 

Ii^thi? section I will conpare the placement of temporal and 
frequency adverbs with the placenent of evaluative and mod^l adverbs. 
The results of this conpa|;;i8dh will be important in the analysis of 
adverb stranding to-be presented in section 6. 

Adverbs which specify frequency, such as always , sometimes . • 
occasionally and usually , occur in most of the same ppsltions as 
evaluative and modal adverbs. Temporal adverbs, which specify a 
particular period of time, such as' yesterday , today , and toiBorrow . 
occur in much fewer positions. , \. 

Frequency adverbs, like^ evaluative and modal adverbs, occur in the 
configuration in 1 when immediately preceding a main or auxiliary verb. 



1. VP 

ADV VP 



Examples such as 2 and 3 provide Evidence for the higher VP node 

in 1. ^ . ' 

» « . . 

2^ Laurie said she would always love her mother, and- 

always love her mother , she will. [VP Preposing] 

3. Danny will always love Marsha, and Mark will, too. 

(VP Deletion] . 

% 

If 2 and 3 are examples of VP Preposing ^ihnd VP Deletion, as they 
certainly seem to be, then always love her ilother and always love 
Hars^ia must be VP.'s. Examples such as 4 provide evidence, for the lower 
VP node in 1. Because of the presence of sometimes in the second 
fconjunct, the o^iy reading of 4 is one in which only paid for dinner 
has been 'deleted' semantically, and not usually paid for dinner . If 
this is an example of VP Deletion, as it certainly SeeUls to" be, then 
paid for dinner in the left conjunct 'must be a VP. , 

4. j^^Mlchael has ususlly paid for, dinner , and Beth scMie times 

has. 

Te9iQ>oral adverbs such as yesterday and to<K)rrow do not occur ih 

positions isnediately preceding main or auxiliary v6rbs» as exavplesy 
such as 5^7 show* ^ 

5. 4John yesterday went to the beach. 

6» tJohn will tomorrow go to the beach* ( 

7. IJohn tomorrow will go to the beach. 

These adverbs ^ therefore^ do not occur in the configuration in 1. 
Temporal and frequency adverbs, unlike evaluative and sodal 

adverbs, do occur at the right of conjoined VP's^ as in 8 and 9. 

f . . . ■ .. . 

8. Clark ^writes letters usually and sends telegrass soMetijies. 

9. 'Clark wrote a letter yissterday and sent a telegran today. 

Such sentences can be accounted fo;:- if these adverbs occur in the 
configuration in lO. 



10. VP 

■ /\ ■ 

VP ADV 

The following chart suws up the> po8it4rtSns of occurr^^nce of 
evaluative, aodal, frequency, and tenporal adverbs when not clause 
in:i^tial or clause-final, the phrase structure rules by which each type 
of adverb nust be Introduced are also listed* 

Left sister Right sister P-S rules 
of VP of VP 

Evaluative and nodal yes no VP 7> ADV VP 

Frequency adverbs yes , yes VP -> ^V VP 

VP -> VP ADV 

XflliRQtftl adverbs no yes VP -> VP ADV 

As shown, frequency adverbs occur as both left and right sisters of VP« 
Temporal adverbs' occur only as right sistefs of VP, vAiile evaluative 
and Modal adverbs occur only as left sisters of VP (cf. Section 3). 
In order to account for these observations, it is necessary to 
include the three ID rules and. two LP rules given beXow. » 



11. 


<1, [VP -> 


VP, ADV] ADV'( VP')y 




where ADV 


= the evaluative and aodals 




[1] 




12. 


<2, [VP -> 


VP, ADV], ADV'( VP')> 




where ADV 


- frequency adverbs 




[2] 




13. 


<3,i [VP -> 


VP, ADV], ADV'( VP')> 




where AOV 


= teaporal adverbs 




[3] 




14. 


VP < ADV 






[3] 


t 


' 15. 


ADV < VP 






[1] 





Given these ID and LP rules, the following phrase-structure rules 
will be basic rules of the grasMir. 

16. <1,[VP -> ADV VP], ADV»( VP')> 

17. <2,[VP -> ADV VP], ADV'( VP*)> 

18. <2,[VP -> VP ADV), ADV'( VP')> - 

19. <3,[VP -> VP ADV], ADV'( VP')> 



The ID rules in 11-13 cannot be collapsed in any way, because of 
the need to enforce different linear precedence restrictions on the 
three types of adverbi. I have used the rule nuahers in the LP rules. 
Soae other feature could have been used, but we would still need three 
distinct ID|),rules, sif^ce the adverbs in the ID rules would have to b<^ 
Mrk«d. with different features. i 

When dacdar and Pullua (1981) introduced the lO/UP formit, t^ey 
did not ipacify any requlret^nts on. the fom of LP rules » In Oaedaf 
and Pullua (1982:21), it is clalM^'that thtf LP riile in 2d is a rule of 
gnglish. J • 40 



.20. [+LBXICAL] < (-LEXICAL^ 

Thus, it, is clear that Gazdar and Pullun intei/d features other than 
syntactic category features to be pemitted in LP ruli^s. Since ••the 
rule nunber is assigned) by convention^ to be the value of the feature 
LEXICAL'' (Gazdar and Pullua (1982:17)), the use of rule nuirf)er8^ in IP . 
rules is certainly not ruled out by the theory as stated^ It should be 
noted that thie rxtles in 18 and 19 are inconsistent with Gazdar and 
PulluM^s generalization in ZO. Howeverf if we replace AD\Kwith AOVP^ 
(adverb phrase) in these. rules, they are no longer inconsistent with 20. 
1 will leave open wl\ethc^r such a aove should be taken ^ but note that if 
we replace ADV with ADVP in 16-19, we can account for the (difference in 
positions of occurrence of these three kinds* of adverbs by distinguishing 
three categoKies of ADVP, ias well as three .lexical classes of ADV^s. 




i 



A 



5 . VII Adverbs ^ ' ^ 

In section an analysis, of the placement of VP adverbs is 

presented. It is argued that VP adverbs occur as iisters^to V, rather 
than, as) Jackendbff (1972, 1977) claimed, as'aWits of V. ' - 

T. will limit this discussion to those VP advterbs with the fewest 
restrictions on their occurrence in positiops Qther than clause-initial 
and clause-final. Thi's group includes quickly, slowl\ry intensely. 
incessant IV^. ^thoroughly, seriously, firmly, diligently, completely. 
tremendously, purposeful 1 v. a^well as willingly , knowingly , and 
cleverly . ^ - 

It is uncon trovers i 61 that VP adverbs are dominated by VP. It 
must be argued, however, that they occfur qis sisCers, rather than aunts 
of V. Examples of 'VP Deletion' provide evidence for thi# claim. • 

1. John has been seriously wounded, and Mary has been, too. 

2. George has quickly read the book, and Mary has, too. 

3. George had firmly refused the offer, and Mary had, too. 

The only interpretation which these sentences have is one in which 
the adverb is included as part of what has bo4n deleted' semantically. 
The only interpretation of 1, for exapple, is one in which seriously 
wounded has been 'deleted* semantically. In section 3.25 it was shown 
that a * deleted' VP in a right conjunct could correspond to a VP in the 
left conjunct dominating an S-adyerb and a VP or it could correi^pnd to 
the VP which is a sister of the S-adyerb.' In 4, the most natural 
reading is one in which the VP dominating the ADV and following VP has 
been deleted. In 5, the only reading is one in Which the VP whitth is a 
sister of the Adverb has been deleted. 

4i Two plus two will necessarily equal four and one plus 
one will, too. 

5. John will probably go to Baltimore, and Mary definitely will. 

♦ > 

, rf the adverbs in J-3 were aunts of the V, we would expect these 
sentences to be ambiguous between^ an interpretation in which the higher 
VP has been 'deleted' semantically and one in which oiily the lower VP 
has been 'deleted'. Sentence 1 should be ambiguous between an 
interpretation in which seriously wounded is 'deleted' and one in which 
wounded is 'deleted'. However, this is not the case. This observation 
can be accounted for, if there is no lower VP tp which the adverb 'is a 
sister. In the following discussion, I wi^ assume that VP adverbs are 
to be sisters of V, as in configuration 6, 

6. VP , 
ADV V ».. 

■ ■ . ■ , y 

VP adverbs occur before main verbs, but not before auxiliary 
verbs, as the following exapples show. 

7. George quickly read the book. ^ 
8- tOeorge quickly has read the book. 

9. George has quickly read the book. 
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10. tOeorge will quickly have read the book, j 

11. <jei»rge will have quickly, read the book. / ^ 

Jackendoff (1972:75) marks *exanp lea such as 10 with a question niark, 
rather than an asterisk* Howeveflr, my jinfonaants consistently rejected 
sentences such as 10, Some sipjeakers ^(fcepted sentences such as 12 with 
quickly preceding the auxiliary verb, but only with an interpretation ^ 
in which John was quick to bang the drums, not with the interpretation, 
that the banging was quick* * 

12. John quickly heus banged the drums. 

VP ad^rbs also oc<?ur^ before prepositional phrases within the VP, 
as in 13, and in VP*^final position^ as 

13* John gave the book qdickly to Mary. 
14* John gave the book to Mary quickly* 

They do not ocCur before Tioun phrases within the VP, as 15-17 
show', or before VP or »S complements of^the verb, as 18-20 show* 

15. tJohn gave quickly the book to Mary. 

16. tJohn^ gave quickly Mary the book.; . * 

17. tJohn persuaded quickly KiiA to leave. 
18* *John persuaded Kim qfUickly to leave. 
19* tJohn wanted Kim quickly to leave* 

20. *John promised Kim quickly that he would visit hmr. 

In or^er ta account for the data presented above, I will adopt the 
metarule in 21, as well as three LP^rules*^ 

21* <8, [VP -> V, X], V'(F)> ==> 

[-AUX] where ADV 

<8, [VP -> ADV, V, X], ADV'(V'(F)> » = the VP adverbs 

(-AUX] . 

This metarule states that for every ID rule of the grammar which 
expands VP as^ V and any categories X, there is also an ID rule which S 
expands VP io exactly the «ame manner except ADV is also a daughter of 
VP. This metarule captures the generalization that VP adyerbs may 
occur as daughters of wy VP* I have given a seMun^ic translation in 
which the semantic value of the adverb is a function fi^om verb phrase 
type denotations, to verb phrase type denotatins* The ID rules which 
will be the outpu^ of the metarule in 21 will have two lexical 
categories, ADV and V, as daughters of VP. Rulfi numbers,' by cbnven- 
tion, are features on the lexical category introduced by an ID rule, 
but in tli^se rules two lexical categories are introduced* In order to 
ensure that the ID rules which are output by 21 will have V, and not 
ADV, marked with the rule number, I will adopt a Qonventior]^ that only 
the lexical category which is marked with the rule number in the ID • 
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rules which are output by 21 will have V, and not ADV, aarked with the 
rule nuaber. I will also assune that lexical categories which are not 
narked wit^h a rule nunber by this convention nay have a rule number 
specified as one of their features; otherwise it would not be possible 
to siiecify which adverbs occur in the ID, rules output by Metarule 
Metarule 21 will be revised as in 22. 



22. Revised VP metarule 

<8, [VP -> V, X), V'(F)> 
<8, [VP -> ADV, V, X], (ADV(V))(F)> 
[6] 

where ADV - the set of VP adverbs 

[6] 

In order to rule out ungramnatical sentences such as 18-20, it is 
necessary to adopt the LP rules in 23 and 24. 

\ 23. VP < ADV 

[6] « 
24. S < ADV 

[6] ■ - 

In order to rule out ungram^tical sentences such as 15-17, but 
allow grammatical sentences suchl^ 7; it will be necessary to adopt a 
new type of LP rule. Note that 15-17 cartnot be ruled out by adopting 
^ the LP rule in ^5, since this rule would incorrectly rule out sentences 

such as 7, in which the adverb precedes the NP. 

26. NP < ADV 

[6]. * . 

What is heeded is an LP rule tJftlfch allows adverbs of class 6 to precede 
NP*s, as in 7, but* not to immediately precede MP's. LP rules, as 
originally conceived by Qazdar and Pullum (1981), cannot make a 
distinction between precedence andimmediate precedence. By dis I 
allowing such distinctions to be expressed by LP rules, the predictive 
power of the LP/ID format is enhanced. HoweVer, if the metarule 
analysis of>VP adverbs is correct, it wiW be necessary to allow LP 
rules to make such a distinction. The rule in 26, which states that 
adverbs of class 6 may not immediately precede NP's will be needed.^ 

21. ADV IX NP ' ♦ , 

[6] . 

*' FobtnDtds 

1. Willingly , knowingly , and cleverly , and other "passive-sensitive" 
adverbs, also belong to the same lexical class as evaluative and 
-s.^,,^^^^ modal adverbs, since, they occur in te same positions as these 

adverbs, as well as in the same positions as VP adverbs. 
Willingly , - ifnbwiiigly . and cleverly are known as "(iassive-sensitl ve" 
adverbs, because of the difference in interpretation of examples 
such as i and i i . * ^ 

^ i. The doctor willingly examined Mary. 

^ . ii. Mary was willingly examined by the doctor, 

o / 
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The passive sentence 11 has a reading .which/ the active sentence 
does not: ii has a reading in which Mary was willing, as'^wcrl^tTra 
a readirig in which the doctor was willlngi but i only has the 
reading ^in which the doctor was willing* Given that these adverbs 
belong to the sane lexical class as evaluatives and HoclalSi as well 
as VP adverbs, it will be possible to adopt Dowty's (1980) analysis 
of the semantics of passive sensitive adverbs (cf* footnote 2 
below). 

We can follow Dowty's (1980) treatn/ef^t of passive-sensitive adverbs 
if we incorporate transitive verb phrases (TVP's) into the grsMUir 
(of. Gazdar and Sag (1981) for a discussion of TVP'ia in GPSG) and 
adopt the metarule below in addition to metarule 21. (These two 
metarules could be collapsed into a single metarule.) 

<10, [TVP V, X], V(P)> 

'<10, [TVP -> ADV, V, X], ADVMV'(F))> 
[9] 

In Dowty's analysis passive-sensitive adverbs belong to the class 
PredP/PredP (which corresponds semantlcally to our lexical class 2), 
IV/IV (which correfiiponds to our lexical class 6), And TV/TV (which 
corresponds to our lexical class 9). J 

It has been pointed out to me by David Dowty that this is not the only 
possibility. The 9am€| data could also be accounted for by permitting 
rules consisting of disjunctions: of LP rules. The rult below would 
yield the same results as rule 26. ^ 

ADV < V or ADV > NP VP, S 

[6] [6] 
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6; Adverb Stranding ' 

This section deals with sentences in which an adverb inmediately 
precedes a 'deletion' or 'movement' site, and is thus stranded* \t 
will be shown that given the rules fof adverb pladi^ent proposed in 
previous chapters, and' the Trace Introduction MetaAle of Sag (1982), 
Uata involving adverb stranding is innediately* accminted for* 

Quantifiers, like sentential adverbs, cannot immediately precede 
'deletion' or 'Bw^lment' sites. The analysis to be presented, unlike 
previous analyses, will account for the identical 'behavior' of 
sc^ptential adverbs and quantifiers before movement and deletion sites. 

In section 6.1 previous analyses of adverb (and quantifier) 
stranding will be discussed. In section 6.2 a rule ^ill be proposed * 
for quantifier placement and the Trace Introduction Metarule will be 
discussed. In section 6.3, it will be shown that the Trace Intro- 
duction Metarule interacts w^th the rules for adverb and quantifer 
placement to yield correct predictions concerning sentences in which * 
adverbs and quantifiers immiediately precede VP 'movement' sites. In 
this section, it|Will al^jo be shown that, j^jlTVen certain assumptions 
about the featur* null , correct predictions result concerning adverbs 
and quantifiers Ifefore VP 'deletion' sites; 



6.1 Previous, analyses 

Baker (1981) discusses the ungrammat ideality of sentences such as 1 
and 2 in which a sentential adverb pr quantifier precedes a deletion 
site. 



1* *Fred has never be^n rude to Grandfather, 

but John has always ^. 
2.. *I 'have read Moby Dick, andithey have all fJ, too. 

Baker assumes that adverbs and quantifiers precede the finite 
aixiliary verb in underlying stnictur^. A transformational rule of 
Auxiliary Shift moves unstressed auxiliaries to the lieft of adverbs or 
Viuantif iers. The sentence in 3, for example, derives from 4 by 
Auxiliary Shift. Auxiliary Shift moves the stressless auxiliary have 
to the left of the adverbs probat>ly and never ♦ 

3. George ^nd Martha have probably , never seen a real politician. 

4. George, and Martha probably never have seen a real politician. 

According to Baker's analysis, the underlying structures for 1 and 
2 would have to be 5 and 6, respectively. 

5t Fred has never been rude to Grandfather, 

but John always has 0. 
6. I have read Moby Dick, and they all have (ft, too. 

Baker claims that auxiliaries before deletion Hitem are always 
stressed* Since the auxiliary is stressed, Auxiliary Shift will not 
apply to 5 or 6, and thus 1 and 2 are predicted to be ungrammatical.. 

Baker's analysis hinges on the claim that. only unstressed ) 
auxiliaries occur before adverbs or quantifiers* Sag (1980) and Ernst 
(1983) have cited theApllowihg counterexamples to this ^aim. 

. ^ ■ 
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7. They denied that John has airways adaired Susan, 

but he HA3 alway/B adaired her. (Sag's exanple 6) '/ 

8. a. Do yoiu aeaii to say in front of this coaniittee, 

sir, that every single factor has been taken into 
account in your budget estinates? ^ 
b. Well... we HAVE j^obably glossed over the effects 
; ' of the FOOD PRICK increases^. (Errtst 1$83) 

In 7 the auxiliary prepeding the adverb in. the second clause is 
stressed and the VP of the first clause is 'echoed' to soae extent. In 
8.b. the adverb follows a stressed auxiliary and a second stress occurs 
in the VP. Ernst (1983) discusses various discourse conditions under • 
which sentences such as 8.b. are acceptable. He suggests that "adverba 
■ay follow auxiliaries whenever discj^urse conditions allow the 
-auxiliaries to be stressed — whether or not there is a second stress in 
the VP" (p. 547), Thus, according to Ernst, the acceptability of 
sentencas such as 7, as well as sentences such as 8.b., is dependent 
on the diacourse situation. He concludes that "we. should allow the 
graaaar to generate adverbs freely after stressed auxiliaries, in 
addition to the regulaf* cases of nonstressed auxiliaries.. The only 
refiuireaents are discourse conditions relating to appropriate 
structures for contrasts and to different' degrees of stress" (p. 547). 

It is clear that Baker's analysis is incorrect and that the 
relation between auxiliary stress and adverb plapeaent «is governed by 
discourse donditions. It is not clear how to rule out sentences such 
as 1 and 2, which are ungraaaatical whether or not the auXiliaf-y is ^ 
stressed. 

Sag. (1978, 1980) considers t)ie uhgraHiaticality of such sentences 



to be related to the ungraaaaticality of the sentences beloW. A 
Accordiihig to„ Sag, these sentences are ruled out by the generalization''^ 
that "adverbs and so-called 'floated' quantifiers aay not. appear in 
surface structure in a position iaaediately preceding an extraction 
site" (I960,: 255). 

^ 

9. ♦I'don't know what they are all ^. 

*I don't know how happy they are ever ^. . 
[WH libv^wsnt] 

10. tl knbw a first grader who has finished aore lessoi^ 

units than the second graders have all ^. 
it^The activists are now aore active than they were ever ^. 
[Coaparative Deletion] 

11. 3My brother has studied karate, and ay sisters have all 

also. ' * 

%1 don't know if I^alie has evar studied karate, and I 
* don't know if Qwendolyn has ever ^, either. 

[VP Deletion] < 

12. «Sandy is polite to strangers, which I doubt very auch 

that your brothers are all ^. , 
tSandy is politer to strangers, t^ich I doubt very auch 
that Ralph is ever ft, 
[aillativiaation] . 
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13. *Kone of then were Coi»uni*ts, but/socialUt», they were 

all ^. ' / ^. ' 

♦They used to be Socialist^ hut Cdpauniata, they were 
never ^. .. 
[ Topical izat ion j 

14. «The More unhappy you aay they are, the happier they 

♦The Bore polite you tell thea to be, the more polite they 
are usually 0. 

^ [The-More-the-^rrier-FrontingJ 

15. «They said our children would be polite and polite they 

. ardT' all 0. . ^ 

♦They said our children would be polite, but polite, they 
are never ^. 
[VP Preposintf] 

The surface filter in 16 is posited to account for the unKra»- 
■aticality of 9-15, * 



16. «/ Q 7 extratjrtion site 



Sag (1978) notes that this surface filter aust be Modified in view of 
the grs«ticality of qUestions such as 17 and 18. : ^ 

17. Did they all 0? « 

18. Poes he usual Ly fi? 

He sketches a solution to the prdbloa presented by questions such as 
17. Such questions, he claias (following Postal (1974) and Haling 
(1976)) have two constituent structures: one in which Plio and Q fora a 
constituent (t(P), as in 19, and anotht^r in which they do not, as in 20. 

19. ^ „ ^^^^ 

' V VP . - 

/\ . I 

\ did PRO Q t 

."If 

they all 



20. 




} 



* In 19 Q is not the sister of an extraction site« but in 20 it is. 
Sag accounts for the graMticality of questions such as 17 by revising 
the filter as in 21. ' 
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# . 

extraction site ' 



where Q, ADV is a sister of the extractibn site . 

This filter rules out an advert or quantifier before an extraction site 
only if it is a sister of the extraction site.. Sag obviously ihtonds 
"sister of an extraction site'* to be taken to aean sister to a node 
which iamediately doainates a trace or null eleaent. This filter will 
not rule out the graaaatical sentence in 17, because 17 has a atruo^ 
ture, 19, in which the Q is not a sister to the extraction site. Note 
that sentences such as 22 are correctly ruled out by the filter in 21 
because they have only a constituent structure in which the Q is a 
sister of the extraction site. 

22. *Did the all? 

Sentences such as 18 will still be incorrectly ruled out, however, 
since there i's no evidOTce for a constituent structure in which the 
adverb is not a sister of the extraction site. Sag (1978) claiaed that 
exaaples such as 18 were gfaaaatical only if a pronoun precedes the 
adverb, and cited the following exaaples which contrast with 18. 

4 ■ ' ' ' 

23. 4cDoes President Carter usually ftl V^-t * 

24. Will Anita Bryant ever 0? 

Howeve(*, ay informants Judged exaaples such as 25 t)|Re perfectly, 
acceptable. Pei^aps the unacceptability of 23 and iJSias to do with 
the of proper naaes. ' 



25. Do your friends usually? 

(with ho pause before usually ) 



Exaaples such as 26, froa Baker (1981), Will ^Iso be incerrectly 
ruled out by Sag's filter; as well as 27 and 28 froa Ernst (1983). 

28. He's gotten along well with Fred in the past few weeks, 
but he hasn't alwe^s. 

27. Terry knows how to build an H-b<aib. 

No— does he REALLY?? , 

28. Joe .says he will nui a four-ainute aile on ,« steeple- 

chase course. 
How could he POSSIBLY?!! 

Ernsjjt (1983) Hbtes that the counter.ekaa'ples to Sag's surface 
filter involve a restricted *tet of' adverbs: tiae adverbs, sueh as 
Usual ly . aoaetiaes . then *. \ now . r ecently , soon , and the two adverbs. 



. really and p ossibl y (for soae spcfakers). However, there is another 
type of counterexaiiple in which VP adverbs, such as quietly , partially , 
and slowly , apparently are sisters to deletion sites. T^ese exaaples 
involve the verbal ellipsis phenoaenon known as "gapping". 
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29. John will loudly answer my questions and 

Mary ^ quietly ^. 

30. Todd has thoroughly read the book and ^ 
' Nark 0 partially 0. 

tn exaMples 29 and 30, the auxiliary, the verb, and object HP ar? 
'■issing*. Whether the VP adverbs are sisters to a VP which doBinates 
the verb and object or are within the VP and sisters to ,the V, they are 
sisters of extraction sites. If the adverb is a sister to VP, one 
■ight consider arguing that 29 and 30 ar6 actually exaaples of VP 
Deletion — that, for exaaple, will answer my questions has been 
'deleted' before quietly and nothing has been 'deleted' after the 
adverb. However, evidence can be given to the contrary. VP Deletion 
can apply within eabedded S, as in 31, but gapping cannot; although 
32 is graanatical, the^ sentences in 33 (fro» Sag 1977) are not. 

31. John will go to the «ovies and I know that Bill will, too. 

32. Alan went to New York and Betsy 0 to Boston. 

33. *Alan went to New York, and 

a. I know (that) 

b, it seems (that) 

/ c. Bill met a aan who claiaed (that) 

Betsy 0 to Boston. ^ 

It 29 and 30 were exaapl^s of VP Deletion, we would expect sentences 
such as 34 and 35 to also be graauitical, but they are not. 

34. *John will loudly answer my (Questions arid I know that. 

^ Mary quietly. 

35. *Todd has thoroughly read the book and I know that 

Mark partially. 

The graasaticality of sentences such as 29 and 30 can be accounted for 
if it ip assuaed that the surface filter applies only to sentential 
adverbs. (Ernst seeas to assuae that this is what Sag intended anyway.) 
There are siailar exaaples of Gapping involving sontential adverbs, but 
in these cases the adverbs are not. sisters of the extraction sites. 

36. Olga will probably aarry a Russian and Sarah jtf obviously 

0 an Aaerican.w 

« 

Given the analysis of aodal adverbs in chapter 3, the right conjunct in 
36 will be assigned the structure in 37. 
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The sentence in 36 is a count erexaaple to the original filter in 16. 
It is not a counterexample to the revised filter in 21, hoifever, since 
obviously is not a sister of the extraction site.l There are also 
examples of frequency adverbs preceding ^gapped' verbs, as in 38 • I 
hdve argued that such adverbs are sisters of VP* If this, is the case, 
then the adverb in 38 is not the sister of an extraction site, but 
but instead the aunt, as in 39. 

38. John usually eats cereal for breakfast and ^ 

Mary always 0 eggs 0. 

39. ' ! 

/ 

NP VP 

I /\ 
Mary ADV VP, 

always V NP PP 

I I H 

t eggs t 

Given that 36 and ,38 are exoaples of gapping, they count as evidence 
against the original filterii in 16, but not the revised filter in 21. 

To sua up the discussion, of filters: the following counter- 
exaaples to the original filter have been given: 

40. Do they alW , 

41. Olga will probably aarry a Russian and Sarah 0 

obviously ^ an AaQH.can. 

42. John usually eats cerelll for breakfast and 

Mary always ^ eggs ^. 
.43. ...does he RBALLY? 

44. ...How coMld he POSSIBLY? It 

45. Does he ustially?- 

46. He's, gotten along well with Fred In the past few 

but he hasn't always. 

47. John will loudly answer my ^estions and Mary 

^ quietly ^. ^ 

48. Todd has thoroughly read the book and Nark 0 

partially 

Once the surface fiJLt«r is revls«(l« ai in 21, the exta^^les in 40-42 
will no longer be counterexaai»les. However » the eitasviles lni|B~48 ar^e 
appareqt counterexiaples to the revised filter. I Will have nothing to 
say about 43 and 44^ Ther!;i|ther exanplee involve either tiiM adverbs or 
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VP adverbs occuring before deletion sites. The correct observation 
seems to be that sentential adverbs (excluding time adverbs) cannot 
occur as sisters of extraction sites. While a surface filter can be 
devised to account for this observatioli, I would claiin that such an 
analysis is aisguided. Uot only does it fail to explain why Ira and 
S-ADV's should 'behave* alike (i.e. why both should fail to occur as 
sisters of extraction sites), but, within the framework to be pre- 
sented, it is unnecessary; 

Baker (1981) and Ernst (1983) have both claimed that Sag's 
surface filter analysis "seems rather implausible from the point of 
view of language pcqui^itipft" (Ernst, p. 547). Ernst proposes that 
Sag's filter be replaced by a filter which forbids material between 
auxiliary verbs and a VP-deletion site. However, as Ernst poihts * 
out, such a filter incorrectly rules out examples of Subject-Auxiliary 
Inversion suCh as i:hat in 49. 

» 

49. Phil was diving into a wet disihrag. 
WAS he ^?! (Ernst 1983) 

H^ln the following sections^ an' analysis will be offered within a 
verglon of Generalized Phrase Structure Graimfir. In this analysis, no 
special constraint is needed to rulbv^ut ungraaliatical sentences in 
which a sentential adverb (excluding tine adverbs) or a quantifier is i 
sister of an. ^^traction site (actually what i^s to be excluded is a 
Structure in w1|j^h the node S--ADV or the node Q is a sister of an 
extraction site). Certain independently motivated aspects of the 
gramar interact to produce the desired results. Since no surface 
V filter will be required, this analysis is compatible with Jacobson's 
(1982) tentative clain that **no <^onstraint in the gramaar can 
explicitly mention gaps" (p. 207). Under a filter analysis it juAt 
happens to be the case that both Q's and S-ADV's eannot be sisters of 
extraction sites. Under £he analysis to be presented, Q's and S-ADV's 
•behAye/ alik^ in this respect because of a structural identity. 

6.2 Asuunptions Underlying the Structural Analysis 

In the structural analysis to be presented, I will assune the 

rules for introducing S-ADV, frequency, tenporal, and VP aclverbs given 

in the preceding chapters. 

I will also assune that 'floated* quantifiers occur in the 

configuration in 50. Baltin (1982) argues for such a structure. 

» 

50. VP 

\ Q VP - 

Exaaples of VP Preposing and VP Deletion provide evidence for the 
higher i^P node in 50. - 

51. They said that ; they would all work on that, and all work 
on that, they did. (Baltin 1982, exanple 36) 

52. They said they will all work on thiat and they will. 

' Bxanples such as 53 provide evidence for the lower VP node in 50. 
9 > 53. The women' will alPgo to Rapid City and Howard will, too. 
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'Quantifiers in j^re-verbal positions ^-11 be introduced by the 
rule in 54. 



54, <10, (VP -> Q VP]> 

where Q(10) = all, each, 



both 



I have not given a seaantic rule in 75. It is necessary to 
provide a seaantic ^ff^lysis of sentences with 'floated* quantifiers 
which is coapatibleA^ith the syntactic rule in 54, if this analysis is 
to be viable. However, since th^ evidence for the syntactic rule in 64 
is coapellingi I will assuae for now that such a. corresponding seaantic 
rule can be aotivated. , ' 

In the analysis to be presented it will also be assuaed that all 
traces are introduced by aeans of the Trace Introduction Metarule (TIM) 
of Sag (1982). The TIM does auch the saae work for GPSQ which the 
laaediate Doainance Principle of Sag (1977) did for TG. The TIM 
replaces linking rules such as 55. 

55. [NP/NP t] 

The TIM was proposed in order to avoid probleas for Gaidar's (1981) 
treatment of coordination which were due to the use of linking rules 
such as 55. Gazdar's coordination schema in 56 allows for coordination 
of NP/NP's a« in 57. 

56. <2, [a ai...an], B*(ax',...,an')> 

where B 6 [and, or] and a is any syiitactic category 



-> B a], a*> ^ 
where B 6 [ahd, or, and a is any syntactic category 




Pre-Raphael i tea 



NP/NP 

found VP/HP ^/NP[and) 

1\ / \ - 

N PP/NP and NP/NP 

I I \ I \ 

books P NP/NP N PP/NP 

II- t / 
about t pictures P NP/NP 

Of t 



^ Given the linking rule inJ}5 and GAzdar's coordination schema, 
subtrees as in 58, 59, and 60*(Sag^s US «9b,c) will be allowed and the 
ungraamatical sentences in 61, 62, And 6»S (ISag^s J14 a,b,c) will be 
generated. » * 
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NP/NP 
I 

• t 
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NP/NP 



NP/NP [and] 



and NP/NP 

/ \ 

NP PP/NP 

books P NP/l^P 
I 



about t ' 



59. 



NP/NP 



.NP/NP 



NP 

I 

books 



PP/NP 

/ \ 
P NP/NP 

I I 
about t 



NP/NP [and] 

/ \ 
and NP/NP 

I 
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60. 




NP/NP 



NP/NP [and] 



and 



NP/NP 
I 

t 



V 



61. 
62. 
63. 



♦The Pre-Jtaphaelites, we founch [[t] and [books about t]] 
*The Pre-Raphaelites, we found {[books about t] and [tj] 
♦The Pre-Rsiphaelites, we found [[t] and [t]]. 



In each of the subtrees in 58-80 a trace has been introduced (by 
the lihkintf rule in 55) under a slash category node «^ich is identical 
to the node ianediately do«inatin< it« What Is needed is a aeans of 
introaucintf traces which will not allow the« to appear under a node> 
which is identical ko the node iawKliatctly doainjuting it. The TIM in 
64 accoaq>li«hes this by the. condition that a not equal B. 



64. TIM; 



[a/B ->...B/B...] =;=> [a/B ->...t...] 
where a j< B 



if 55 is replaced by TIM, the ungraamtical sentences in 61-63 
will no longer be generated. Sag (1982:333) states that 61 will not be 
generated because ''TIN would have to produce rules like the one in (17) 
[65 belowj." 



66. (NP/NP ~> t NP/NP] 
* (attdj 
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"This could only happen if the coordination Ichema.*. were taken 
input to TIM- But on independent grounds (see Gazdar (in press ^J, 
metarules may not operate on nonfinite schemata" (p*313)^ But note- * 
that even 'if the TIM were allowed to operate on the coordination 
schema, rule*^ 65 would not be produced by TIM. Rule 65 cduld only 
result if |he TIM took 66 as its input, but 66 is not a possible input 
to TIM since the condition tljat a doep not equal B is not met, * 

6p. [NP/NP ^> NP/NP NP/NP ]' 
- - [and] 

Sentences 62 arid 63 are ruled out by the a ^ B condition, Kj^ Sag 
states, to generate 62, "TIM would have to apply so as to produce the 
rule in (18) [67 below]" (p,333). . ^ v - 

* . • * • 

67. [NP/NP -> &nd tp > 

,[and] • ■ , , <• 

^ . 

"However this is impossible,^ eus the input rule here would be the rule 
in (19) [68 below] ... which violates the a ji' B condition on TIM" 
(p.334) , " 

68. "^{NP/NP -> and NP/NP ] . 

\ [andjc ^ , .. 

Toojenerate 63^ "one would need both/rules (i7) [67 above] and (18) [68 
above] (p<;334), which ftre, of "couc»6, rulpd out." 

Sag "does not specify exactly what is ipeaat by-- the. conditio^ a i 
B. In. the cases Sag discusses a f B could be taken simpiy to mean that 
a is not the sakie category asfB. Jiowever/, such a condition will lead to 
incorrect predictions concerning VP Fronting. Gi'Ven the analysis of VP' 
Fronting presented in Qazda)^ et al. (1992), the tree for the sentence 
in 69 will be 70. * 



69. Climb Mount Everest, » he will. 

70. ' S 




S[+FJN];'VP[+BSE] 

. y ^ 

Climb Mount Everest NP- VP[+FIN]/VP[+BSE] 

I- / \ 

he V[+FIN] t 

I 

will 



4 «. 



The norde dominatlA^ the trace in all cases of VP Fronting would be 
VP/VP. If the' a t B condition is-^^taken to mean only that a and B may 
not have the sam6 syijtactic category features^ then VP Fronting would 
be ruled out . ' 

• * The TIM^can be reconciled with VP Fronting, if we asfiume' that" a ^ 
equals B only if the. two nodes a and B are identicaf with resfiect to aM 
features, the major category class simply being one of these features. 
Thus, a do^s not equal B If one oi« more features ^differ. Given this 
interpretation of TIM, VP Fronting will be allowed wiifce the tWo VP'n of 
the^VR/VP mode will diffbr In. their features. ^ ■ 
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e.^VP 'Deletibn' and 'Mpveiwnt' 

In this section I will deal with casea in which an adv^b or 
quantifier precedes a VlP* extraction site. These cas^s include exaaples 
of Comparative Deletion, VP Topical izat ion (VP Fronting), The-More-the* 
Merrier Fronting, and VP Deletion. I aa assuaing that adjective 
phrases following the popular be are VP's Marked as t+pRBD], as do 
Gazdar et al. (1982). I will restrict the discussion to VP, Proposing 
and VP Dele^tion, since it is not clear how examples of Coaparative 
Deletion or The-More-th6-Merrier Fronting should be handled. ■ 

6.31 VP Fronting 

In Gazdar et al. (1982) VP Fronting is, accounted fdr by tlje 
Topical izat ion scheaa below in conjunction with the slashing aechanisa 
presented in Gazdar (1981) to account for unbounded dependencies. 



71. <13, [S -> a S/a],:\ha [(S/a)'] (a') 
when a = VP, then a. is to be [-FIN,, -INF, 



-ASP] 



a* 



What is releVfeunt to our discussion <is the syntactic rule in the scheaa 
in 71 (i.e. fS -> a S/a]). The syntactic rule states that an S aay 
consist of a phrasal category a followed by an S which is 'aissing' an 
a. The slashing aechanisa ensures that the VP which is 'aissing* fro« 
S has the saae features as the VP which is topicalized. Given the 

isuaption that adverbs and quantifiers are 'ChoMsky-adJoined* to VP*s 
and that traces are introduced by TIM, I will show that the ungravat- 
icality of sentences such as 72 and 73 is^ predicted. 

72. «John said he would pay.ae and pay ae he will definitely ^. 

(with no paiise between will and definitely) 

73. tThey said they would all pay ae and pay ae they will all 

As in chapter 3, S-Adverbs in pre-verbal positions will be introduced 
by the basic rule repeated in -74. The slfifhing aechanisa appjjies to 
this basic rule to give the derived rule £n 76, 

74. <1, [VP -> ADV VP]> 

76. <1, [VP/VP -> ADV VP/Vp]> 

As stated earlier, 'floated* quantifiers will be introduced by the rule 
in 76. The slashing aechaniha will apply to yield Jlie rule in 77. 

76. <10, tVP -> Q VP]> . 
' 77. <10, [VP/VP -> Q VP/VP] > . 

The tree for 72 would have to be 78. (The distribution of features is 
explained below.) The sentence in 73 would hav6 the saae structure. 



56 



0 



I 



VPt^BSE] S/VP[+BSE] 

HP VP[+FIN]/VP[+BSK] 
I / 

Pay ihe he V[+FIN] /^hBSE]/VP[+BSE] 

1 

will 






But the TIM, given in 64, rules out subtrees »uch as that circled in 
78, since traces are* only allowed as daughtersVof nodes e^/B where a 
does not equal B* In th'b circled subtree the iW imediately 
dominating the trace is an a/B where a is identibal to B (i.e. a = B). 
Given the TIM, the tree in^ 78 Is not a possible structure. 

It can be shown that in any instantiation of the rule [VP/VP -> 
ADV VP/VP] in which the VP> of the dominated VP/VP node are identical, 
the VP's will all share the same features, and thus a will always equal 
B. To see why this is so, conside^ the subscripted version of tHe 
derived ru^e below. ^ 

VP1/VP2 ADV VP3/VP4] ^ 




The Head Feature Oomrention will ensure that VPj and VP3 have Identical 
features, since* VP3 is. the head of VPj. The TIM will require thfit VP3 
and VP4 have the same features if a trace is to be introduced at this 
node (they Wbold be the B/B in the TIM). Since VP^ has the same 
features as VP3 which has the same features ^ VP4, VFj must have ''the 
*same features as VP4. The slashing mechanism will require that VP2 and 
VP4 have identical features. Thus VP2 and VP^ both have the same 
features as VP4 and are therefor^ identical. 

Given the TIM, then, it ii impossible fqr a trace to appear as the 
sister of an ADV or Q which is introduced by one of the basic rules in 74 
or 75 or one of the derived rules in 75 or 76. It is, therefore, 
predicted that S-Adverbs and quefntifiers will not immediately precede 
the 9ite4;^f a 'moved' VP. . 

In section 5 I argued that VP adverbs are introduced by the 
metarule repeated in 80. ^ Given this assumption, it is obvious^ why VP 
adverbs cannot immediately precede a 'moved' VP — they do not have VP's 
i as sisters. • • ^ 

80. i:n, [VP -> V, X], V'(F)> ^=:> - ; 
<n, [VP ~> ADV, V, X], ADV'[V'(F')1> / 

Frequency adverbs apparently occur before 'moved' VP's as in 81* 

81. JohfT said he would always love, his mother and love Kis 
• motlpr, he will always. 

l[without a paqse betwe<!<» will and always ) 

■ ■ * ■ . t 

In section 4 1 argued that frequency adverbs are introduced by the 
basic rules in 82 and 83. 
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82. <3, (VP ~> VP ADV]> 

83. <3, [VP -> ABV VP]> , 
The clashing iwchanisM applies to 82 to yield the derived rule in 84. 

84. <3, [VP/VP -> VP/VP ADV] > 

Given the derived rule in 84, the gra«witlcality of sentences such as 
81 is predicted. The second conjunct in 8J will be assigned the 
structure in 85. 

85. i 

vp(Vbsb] "^/vp 

love his Bother NP VP^fFIN]^VP(+BSB] 

^ I ^ ^""^ 

he VP(+FIN]/VP(+BSS] ADV 

I \ I 
V(+FIN] t always 

I 

will 

The slashing aechanisa applies to the basic rule in 86 (cf . Qazdar et 

al. (1982)) to yield the derived rule in 87. 

88, [VP -> V VP] . * ' 

[+FIH] [+BSB] 
871 [VP / VP -> V VP / VP] 
Y (+FINH+BSK] [+BSB](+BSB] 

The rule in 87 can serve as input to the TIN sii^ce a does not equal B 
(i.e. VP[+FIN] is not identical to VP[+BSfB]) and the rule in 88 will 
resui^t. 

88. [VP/VP -> V t] ' 
[+FIN][+BSB] 

Thus, the rules in 84 and 88, the alvshing aechanisii, and the Topical- 
ization scheMt will interact to predict the^raaMticality of 
sentences, such as .81, in which a fr^iiency adverb iMedi^tely precedes 
a VP 'aovaaent' site. . 

Since temporal adverbs are also introduced/u rifht sisters of VP, 
we would expect sentences nuch as 89 to be gf'aiinatlcal, but they are 
not. . f 

89. «John sa;Ld he would go to the store* toMorrow, and, 

go to the store, he will toaorrow. 
(with np pause before the adverb) 

tt is Apt clear to m how to explain the uiigraaMtlcality of such ^ 
•entandM. If wa are %o aaiiiitaln that teH|>oral advarba ara introduced 
by thit 'ayntacUc ruU (VP -> VP ADV], aa arguml in chapter 4, it will 
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be necessary to provide an account of this data. If tenporiil adverbs 
were instead introduced by the ru]l« [S -> S ADV], as evaluative and 
nodal adverbs atre, the ungranfflaticality of 89 would be accounted for. 
However, it then becomes difficult to explain why these adverbs are not 
preceded by a pause as evaluative and modal adverbs are. 

To summarize this section, the basic rules and TIM, along with 
oth^r motivated rules of' the grammar, interact to give correct 
predictions c;pncerning quantifiers, S~Adverbs, frequency adverbs, and 
VP adverbs befor^e VP 'movement' sites. It is not yet clear how to 
account for predictions involving temporal adverbs before VP 'movement' 
sites. 

6.32 VP Deletion 

S-Adverbs and VP adverbs do not occur before 'deleted* VP's, as 
the following examples illustrate. 

90. *John has probably gone to Cleveland and 

Mark has probably fi^ too. 

(with no paluie between the auxiliary and adverb) 

91. 4^aren has thoroughly^ read this book and Doris 

has thoroughly 0, too. 

Quantifiers do not ocAir before Ideleted' VP'ff, unless immediately 
preceded by a pronoujr; * ^ 



. 92. 
\93. 

' OA 



92. *The meii have all left for lunch and the wotten 
have all fi^ too. 
♦Have the men all 0? 
94. Have they all ji? > 



Frequency adverbs apparently appear before 'deleted' VP's, whether 
or not a pronoun precedes. (I will argue below that the adverb is 
actually following the deleted VP, not preceding it.) 

95. John has been nice to me lately, but he hasn't always. 

96. Does he usually? 

97. Do your friends usually? 

As claimed in chapter 4, temporal Adverbs do not precede VP's, and 
thus do not prifcede VP 'deletion' sites. 

Qazdar et al. (1982) give the following metarules to acdount Tor 
'VP Deletion': . 

98. VPD: <[VP -> V VP], F > ' 

[+AUX] 
[-PRP] 
[-GER] 

<[VP -> V VP] , F > 
[+NUL] 

The Metarule in 98 "takes any V [+AUX, -PRP, -^OfiR] rule which expands 
^ a* V followed by V*, and siaply adds the feature +faJLL to the couple- 
■ent V*** (Qazdar et al. p. 606). The rule in 99 introduces e, which 
represents the eapty string. 



99. <16, [VP -> e 1, v> 

(+NUL] 

where v is a contextual ly bound variable ranging over 1 
VP denotations*' - ' " 

^ ' • , . 

It is important to detennine what "kind of feature null is, Qazdar and 
PuUuM (1982) dl8cu38 feature instantiation principles and distinguish 
two types of features-^head features and foclt features. Null is 
obviously not a head feature. If it were, the V of a [+null] VP would 
also be [+null] (since V is the head of VP and, by the Head Feature 
Conventioni headd must have head features identical to thOse of their" 
Mother node), and ungravmatical sentences such as 100 would be 
produced. The right conjunct in 100 will be assigned the structure in 
101. 

100. John will have gone to Baltimore and 
Betty will e gone to Cleveland. " 

101. yvp 




e gonie to Cleveland 



Sinc6 null is not a head feature, it may be a foot feature. « 
Gazdar and Pullun (1982: 34) note that **there are foot features that are 
explicitly specified in listed ID rules, or which have arisen through 
the operation of metarules. Such foot features are inviolate and 
cannot be copied t>r otherwise tampered with in the 'feature inatantia 
lion mapping.^* What ir important for our purposes Xm the claim thaf 
foot features* which are explicitly specif ied* in the 'syntactic rules are 
not subject to the Foot Feature Principle, /giveil below* 

^ 102. Foot Feature Principle- 

The increment of the mother categbry's FOOT feature* 
is .the unification of the increments of the daughter 
* categories' FOOT features* 
(Gazdar an^ Pullum (1982:35)) 



This principle ensures t among other thingn, that all foot features of 
daughter f^U^g will also be features of the mother node< \ 

The f^piKre null is explicitly specified in the syntactic rule on 
the righthmd side of the arrow in VPD iietarule (98) . Thus, it 
appears to be one of the foot features which does not obey the Foot 
Feature Principle. Implicit in Qazdar and Pullum'a claim that foot 
features specified^ in syntactic rules *^cannot be copied or otherwise 
taapmred^with in the feature instantiation mapping^^ is the assuiiption 
t*hai the default value for features such as hull is minus. All VP*s 
will be [-null] by default^ excet^ the VP^s specified as Onull] (i,^. 
VP' s\ introduced by the VPD ineiarul©)* Thus, the VP's in the basic . 
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rules for S-Adverba and quantifiers will be [-null] by default. Sii^e 
the VP iwiediately following the S-Adver!? or Q is [-null], rule 99 
car\not rewrite this VP as the enpty string e. The ungrsMiaticality 
sentences such as 90, 92, and 93 is thus accounted for. 

The contrast between 93 and 94 is readily accounted for if we 
assume, as. do Postal (1974) , Majing (1976), and Sag (1978), that 
sentences sueh as 94 have at least one structulre in which the Q ^d Pr 
fom an NP and that sentences such as 93 onljf have a structure in which 
Q is pArt of the VP. This difference in structure is sifpported by the 
parenthistical test for constituent structure. Postal (1974) and Maling 
(1976) both note the following contrasts. 

103. Malcoln proved th^ all,Cdon't forgetl to be vicious 

f he clained j 
criminals. * . 

104. ^Malcolm proved the soldiers all, /don't forget \ to be 
< / (he claiaed j 

vicious criminals. 

I will assune the basic rule in 105,. as well aa the rule which 
•Chomsky-adjoins* Q*s to VP's. 

105. [NP ~> PRO Q] 

The sentence in 94 involves Subject-Auxiliary In^raion which Gazdar et 
al. (1982) handle with the* following Metarule: 

106. SAI: [VP -> V VP],;\ P[V(V(P))] ==> 

[+nN], [a] - 
[+AUX] 

[S -> V Sj, V(S') 

^ [+INV] ■ [9] : . 

They claia that "the VPD Metarule ... feeds the SAI Metarule" (p. 611) 
and that the sentence in 107 will be asMgned the structure in 108. 

107. Will KiM? 

108. ^S[+INV]" 

Vt+INV] ' S(+BSE][+NU*L] 
Will . VP[+BSK] [+NUL] 

. KiM e 



\ 



The output of th^ VPD metarule serves as input to SAI to allow the rule 
on tKe righthand side jof the arrc^ in 109. . 



de IP 

i 



109. [VP >p V VP] ==> [s -> y s ] 



The tree in 108 Makes it clear that Gazdar et al. are assuMing that 
null is a head feature and that [+null] .appears as a feature of V in 
108 by, virtue of the Head Feature Convention. But, as stated earlier, 



\ 



61 



Id 
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assuming that null is^ a head feature will lead to the gene^rat iotf of 
ungranniBtical sentences. 

Obviously some other way of accounting for such sentences . is 
needed. It is necessary to somehow specify that the VPin such^ 
structures may be [+null] without^ all owing for the generation of 
ungranmatlcal sentences. It is/fwt obvious how this should be done. 
What is important for our purp<!>8es is that whatever means is used to 
account for such questions will also account for questions such as 93, 
assuming that the Q and PHO are both dominated by NP as in 110. 



110. 



^[+INV1 . 
V[+INV^ S(+PSP] 4,. 

have NP VP(4-PSP](+-ml(+BSE) 

' \ 
PRO 0 



they all f> 



Because frequency adverbs can be 'ChcMMky-ad joined* to the right 
of VP's, the grammaticality of the examples in 96-97 is correctly 
predicted. They 4»ill be aa^gned the following structures. 



111. 



NP 



VP. ; 

VP . ADV 
V VP[+NUL] , always 



hasn 




your friends 



Sentences such as 113 belowy with temporal adverbs m|^11 be given a 
slmiliyr structure. ^ 

113. *John will go to cl?i»« today, but he won*t toiborrow. 



6;^ 



Since these adverbs are also introducjed as right sisters 6f VP (cf . 
chapter 4), the grammatical ity of such sentencess is ^fr-edicted. 

The ungrammaticality of sentences such «fs 91 in which a VP adverb 
apparently precedes a VP deletion site is accounted for, because VP 
adverbs never immediately precede a VP. The structure for a sentence 
such as 114 will be 115. If 'the lower VP were 'deleted*, the VP adverb 
would also have to be 'deleted*. 

114* Doris has thoroughly read the book. 
115. - ^ 




thoroughly reiad ,the book 



It been shown in this section that^the facts about quantifier 
and adverb 'striding' before VP deletion sites are readily accounted 
for given our assumptions about constituent structure and the treatment 
of VPD in Gazdar et al* (1982). 
4.0 Advcuitage^ of the structural analysis 

The structual analysis which has been presented to. account for 
adverb and quantifier stranding facts is preferable to previous 
analyses for several reasons: p 

i. The identical 'behavior* of sentential adverbs and 

quantifiers before VP movement and deletion sites is 
explained^ Quantifiers and sentential adverbs cannot 
precede VP extraction sites because they ^re 
'Ch(«8ky-ad Joined' to VP's. 

ii. The contrast between sentences such as 100 and 101 follows 
from the difference in strutrtures tliese questions may 
have* r 

116* *Did the men all? 
117. Did they all? 
iii. The gra^aticalxty of sentences in which frequency adverbs 

immediately precede VP extraction sites is accounted for* 
iv* I have not discussed quantifier^ and adverbs before NP 

extraction sites. However, assuming that quantifiers J(Q) and 
sentential adverbs (S-ADV) are 'Chomsky-adjoined' to lfr*s, the 
ungrammiaticality of sentences in which a quantifier or 
sentential i^dverb immediately precedes an NP extraction site is 
a6counted for in the same way as the ungrammaticality of 
sentences in which a 4|uantifier or sentential adverb immediately 
precedes a VP extraction site. ( 
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rOOTNOTBS 
SECTION 6 



1. It Might be clalaed that 36 cannot be an exaaple of gapping, 
since it is sonetiBes assuned that only two reanants «ay be 
left behind by gapping. However, there are other exaaplea 
in which three constituents resiain. Sag (1977:144) points out 
cases where the gapped clause contains three reinants (NP-PP-PP), 
as in his exaaples repeated below. 

i. Peter talked to his boss on Tuesday, and Betsy ^ 
to her supei;;vijsor on Wednesday, 
ii. John talked to his supervisor about this thesis, 

and Krich to the dean about departmental policies. 
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Syntactic Conditions 'on Two Types" of English 
^^Cliticizations in GPSG 

■- ^ ■■ ■ 

Annette Sue Bissantz ! 

0. Introduction 

Much of the recent work in mor(>hoayntax^ has focuaed 6n characterizing 
the distinctive properties of clitic elesents and the graMatical role of. 
clitlcization rules in the languages of the world. Special esphaisis has 
been placed on distinguishing clitic elenents frott other types of bound 
morphemes I devising typologies for clitics, and locating rules of 
cliticization within the grammar ad a whol6* Though not a necessary 
feature of such studies » the syntactic framework most often used has been 
some form of transformational gramaiar. * In this thesis I will look at the 
phenomenon of cliticlzation^^from the point of view^ of a relatively new 
theory of syntaXt'that of Generalized Phrase Structure Grammar^. In 
particular I will examine two forms of English cliticization, Auxiliary 
Reduction and Complementizer Contract ion » which have not received an 
adequate treatment in transfonaational grammars and show how they can be 
accounted' for easily and elegantly within the QP§G framework. In a more 
general vein, I will also shoW that the nature of syntactic rules in GPSG 
in part predicts the existence of a separate component within the grammar 
for cliticization rules; a division independently argued for by many other 
researchers. 

The two types of cliticization I will be interested in here are 
Auxiliary Reduction (AR) and Complementizer Contraction (CC). AR is 
responsible for alternations such as the onp in (0. 1) , . CC *for those like 

(0.2): 

O^l) a. Pita is almost done* 

b. Pita^s almost done. 
0.2) a. Pita t^ants to get done. ^ 

b. Pita wahsta g^t done. 

These two rules in particular were chosen for study precisely because' they 
have been the subject of so much discussion in recent linguistic 
literature. . In all the debate surrounding these constructions one can 
isolate at least two separate issues: ^1) what would be 'the besti^way of 
stating the conditions under which AR and'CC take place and Z) how should 
these rules be incorporated into a grammar of English. While some 
thc^orists have claimed that the application of AR and CC is dependent upon 
stress levels in <s;andidate sentences, many others have argu'ed that 
syntactic structure is the primary determining factor. Furthermore, even 
within the latter group there has been a great deal of disagreement over 
how,\^»^i8ely, to characterize this depeAilencyt Similarly, the rules of 
AR and^C themselves have been treated differently by different 
researchers — l^eing sometimes included in the phonology, sometimes. in the 
morphology, and sometimes in the synt^ .of the language. In the following 
.sections I will attempt to deal with both of these issues. . 

In section one I will justify my claim that AR and CC" are rules of 
cliticizatlbn rather than, for example, simply the result of phonological 
reductions* or affixation processes. I will also show that low stress 
levels do not guarantee t^e applicability of these rules and present 
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pr^liain^ry argynenta in favor of separatintt- tftem fr^w other 'Tulea in the 
graaBBar.*/>Iif septiqit two I preae^nt sone of" the inore well~known ' 
foraulationa orAR and' CC and the types of data each.'^qan and can not ' 
account for. While the nain purpose of these (jliscuaaibns is to define the 
problea at hand, it' should be noted that a theory which can deal with 
these facts in a- sinple and elegant way would represent a signifi-cafit 
iiiprbvenent over these aUernate proposals. Section three contains a 
trief sunsary of the basic tenets of QPSG and shows how the porrect 
generalizations about the types of syntactic structures that alloW A|l and 
CC fall out automatical ly in a GPSG treatment of English.' This appr^ch 
is particularly satisfying in that it provides a straightforward account 
of the dialect variations found with AR and tC. Section three also shows 
how assuming a GPSG syntax eitrengthens the conclusions reached in section 
one c6ncerning the location of cliticizatioh ./ules in €he gramaar.' 

1. AR and CC as CliticizationS. ' 

A basic^ claim of this thesis is that AR and CC are, indeed^ rules of 
cUtici^ti6n: that is, rules which result in certliin free morphemes 
being rAilized as bound dependents of other morpheirfes ip a sentence. I 
wish Jto make 'k distinction here between the actual cliticlzation operation 
itself and any possible phonolrogical consequences of that opevatlCn. As 
the fatter are frequently idiosyncratic, the. phonological form of the 
clitic or the clitic and its host (i.e.. the morpheme on which it fs 
dependent) will often have to be specifically listed in the grammar in 
much the same way as irregular past tensed or plural forms. Before I 
present arguments In favor of this particular view of AR and CC we wtll 
need to know a bit more about the nature of clitics, their classifications 
and associated properties; this is discussed in the following section. 

1.1 Clitics and Clitic Typologies . 

Clitics are a type of bound morpheme found in mahy languages. They 
are unusual in that they act in soise ^spects like words and in other 
respects like affixes , sharing certain properties with each. They are 
distinct from words in that they cannot usually bear stress and are 
phonological ly dependent on a 'host* element. They cart be distinguished 
from affixes in that they attach to already forhied words riather than to 
roots or stems to mak^ Words, they do not .necessarily have a close 
semantic relatioiUihip to their host word and, \uilike some derivational 
affixes, they never affect the lexical category ot their host^. While 
tjiese are useful criteria for separating clitics as a group from words and 
B^ixe». they do not give any insight into the possible subclasses bf 
clitic.^llements themselves. Many tuch subgroupings have be^n proposed. 
Nida (1946) divides clitics into two groups: t^ose with alternate free 
forms and those without alternate free forms. Other classifications hav« 
focusstod more on positioning, with many schblars^ drawing a distinction 
between verbal clitics on the one hand and second yositioh (or 2?) clitics 
on the other. Verbal clitics^ as the name' implies,, attach only to verbs; 
thejt also tend to. occupy a different position thaii their friee standing 
counterparts. The object pronoun clitics found 4 n many Romance languagos 
would qualifySas verbal clitics. Examples are given below ft^cM Spanish 
and French: *- « 
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1/1) a. Veo el libro \ . - 

see-lsg the book 
*I see the book' . 
hx • Lo veo * * 

• it see-lsg 
'I see it' 

.1.2) a. Je voia Jean ' , 

I aee-lsg 10 Jean 

*J aee Jean * ^ * ; 

« b. Je le \»oi8 

I him see-lsg 
•l see hiai* 

2P clitics are typically Much freer with regard to the category of 
potential hosts; frequently they will attach to anything that can occur in 
first position in a sentence. "Fjrst postition" is open to different 
interpretations in different languages, it could refer to the first word 
or it could aean after the first constituent . Klavans (1980) cites the 
following exaaples fron Ngiyaabaa, a language in which both 
interpretations are allowed, ^he clitic involved here is the second 
person nominal aarker (* = * indicates the clitic boundary) : 

1.3) a. nadbay=ndU guya dha-yi 

tasty =2?iOM fish eat-past 
'You ate a tasty fish* 
b.. nadhay guya=ndu dha-yi 
tasty fish=2IWM eat-past 

*. You ate a tasty fish' * 

Siailar situations attain in other language^, such as Serbo-Croatian, as 
'well. ' ' 

Zwicky (1977) represents one of the fir^t.coaprehensive clitic 
typologies, attemptifig to take into account all of tha factors mentioned ■ 
above: i«e. host preferences, positioning and existence or lack of 
corresponding free forms. He divides cl it ica into three distinct groups— 
simple clitics , special clitics and bound worc^ — on the basis of these 
properties. 7wicHy defines a simple clitic as a phonological ly reduced 
version of a f riee morpheme which becomes subordinate to a neighboring 
word. These reduced for*s occupy the same position in the sentence as 
their corresponding full forms and so do not exhibit any "special" • 
syntekx.. To illustrate, Zwicky cites the followilg example of object' 
pronoun reduction in English: \^ 

• 

1.4) a. He sees her 

b. [hi slz h^] full ' • • 
r c. [hi sizr]* reduced 

The pronunciation in (1.4c) is a casual version of* the sentence in (1.4a) 
aflnd Zwicky noTtes that simple clitics are usually associated with 
particular speech' styles or speeds. 

Special clitics'* differ from simple clitics in two Important ways. 
First, special clitics occupy a different position in sentence structure 
than non~clitic,alame;its with the same function. • «o for example, hn the ' 
^French and Spanish sentences, in (1.1); and (1.2), the clitic dbject pronoun 
yr»cedes the verb while non-scllitlc object NP'i noWally f pi low the verb 
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forming a constituent of their Sm; if instead the verbs were nop~finite 
the clitic would attach to the end of the verb. Second, there is not 
neoegaarily a close phonological relationship between a special clitic and 
any related free form it may have (cf . the Spanish lo veo a el *I see 
hin', in which el -is the free prononinal counterpart to thci clitic pronoun 
Ip). Thus, Zwicky concludes that these bound forms are not related to the 
free forms by phonological rules of any generality. 

The third type of clitic in Zwicky* s typology, bound wordS| never have 
free variants* While bound words attach phonolpgica,lly to one word they 
are semantical ly associated with the entire constituent of which t^is word 
is a part • Since it is the constituent as a V^hole rather than the 
individual lexical item which is important, bound^ords can choose from a 
variety of l^xibal categories as their host\ An example of a bound wfrd 
would be the English possessive marker 's illustrated below: 

...... *r 

K5). a. The boy^s hat ^ . 

b- The boy who rmya hat 

c, The boy who looked up*s hat 

d. The boy he ran to*s hat 

In this small r\jyuiiber of examples alone the possessive marker is attaching 
to a noun, a verb, a particle and a preposition though they all are part 
of an NP constituent. 

The problem for this approach is that clitics dn many languages do not 
always fall into these three neat groups. Some clitics may^ for example, 
act like bound words in some respects and like simple clitics in others. 
" Klavans (1980) criticizes Zwicky's typology on Just this point also 
arguing that his approach does not provide a framework in which to 
' describe historical changes in clitic systems or capture sinilarities and 
differences between certain clitic tyfes. In particular, Klavans charges 
that Zwicky^s claim concerning the development of bound morphemes — that| 
independent words are reanalyzed as clitics which are then reiiiterpretqd 
as affixes — lacks motivation in some instances and is historically 
inaccurate in others: She further objects to the failure olj^twicky's 
typology to recognize similarities between clitios based on pbsltioning. 
Klavans cites the example of 2P pronouns in Walpiri and 2P particles in 
. Tagalog: the former are classified as special clitics while the latter 
are said to be bound words. Jhut the fact that clitics seem to be drawn 
to certain po^SitiOns in a widfe range pf languages is obscured. 

Klavans rejects earlier typologies of clitics and clitic placement as 
being too simplistic and suggests that such facts can be given a unified 
account only by characterizing them in terms of the following five 
. parameters: 

PI: Clitic Identity 

iP2: Domain df Cliticization ^ 

P3: Initial/Final ^ y 

P4: Before/After ^ ^ . ^ 

P5: Proclitic/Kncli tic 

•• ■ ■ I 

PI merely refits to a lexical feature [.+clitic] by which clitiofc can 
be identified by clit i'^i^ation rule?* ^ P2-P4 are concerned with the 
' - synta ctic placement of the clitic* ^P2 refers to the node with respect 
to whose 4iMiie4i ate cdnsbitutnts the syntactic position of a clitic is 
determined. P3 ind^^cates whether it is the first or last imMedlnte 
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constituent in the domain which is relevant for placement and P4 whether 
the clitic attaches to the left (Before) or to the right (After) of this 
constituent. P5 makes explicit the phonological attachment of thet clitic; 
if it attaches to the end of. the preceding word it is Enclitic , if it 
attaches to the beginning of the following word it is proclitic . To give 
an example, the possessive marker in Engl if h would have the following 
values for these five parameters: 



PI 
P2 
P3 
P4 
P5 



English possessive 

' [^GEN] 
Irfitial 
After 

Enclitic 



Since possession is marked on (genitive) MP's this is the domain of 
cliticization (P2). P3 is initial because the first constituent in NP is 
marked, i.e. the boy in something like the boy'q hat> P4 is after because 



the marjjei- follows the constituent picked out by P3 and P5 is enclitic 
because the marker combines phonological ly with the preceding material. 
The tree in (6) illustrates the syntactic positioning: 



1.6) 



Det 



the 



[+GEN] 




\ 



hat 



Klavans argues that this typology is superior to Zwicky's because it 
can capture similarities in syntactic positioning quite straightforwardly 
and is superior to typologies based soley on a verbal vs 2P distinction in 
that it allows for a greater range of clitic positions (i.e. *feight 
possible locations per doMain). This last feature is, in fact, precisely 
the problem with her approach; her system is simply too unrestricted. 
While Klavans claims to have substantiated .each of the eight clitic 
positions (p. 138), the examples she gives are not all from the sane 
doinain. As can readily be seen on closer examination it would be 
impossible to substantiate each of the posit}.bns for every domain since 
some combinations of paralneters are nonsensical. Take, for example, the 
following two parameter combinations: 



1.7) a. 



b. 



PI: 

P2t- 

P3: 

P4: 

P5: 

PI: 

P2: 

P3: 

P4: 

P5: 



S 

InitiTal 
-Before 

• Enclitic 

* 

S 

Final 
After 

• Proclitic 
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Bach of the seta in (1.7) would require the clitic to attach to something 
ou tside of its own S; neith/er of these clitic types have been convincingly 
attested^. , ' ' . ^ 

Of the clitic|po8itiona Klavans does attempt to support, soiiie are 
based on less than persuasive evidence — a. case in point being her 
categorization of Old Jndic Proverbs. Klavans argues for the positioning 
of Old Indie Preverbs by appealing to tHe analyisis of Proto-Indo-European 
preverbs in Anderson (197^). As she herself admits (p. 138) the evidence 
isonly suggestive, it is far from conclusive. Another problem with this 
typology is that it predicts that every clitic position is just as likely 
tq occur as any other; it gives no "^eKplemation of why some positions turn 
up in language after language in many different families while some 
positions don't seem to turn up at all. Thus Klavans' analysts is no more 
informative on this point than Zwicky's and certainly cannot be considered 
superior to it. Furthermore, Klavens' analysis fails bo distinguish in a 
systematic way between clitics which have free standing counterparts and 
clitics thajt don't, overlooking an obvious and, for our purposes, 
important typological difference. In any case, since our main interes't 
here is not so much w3k^j the range of possible positions for clitics (or 
for that matter with characterizing their historical development), but 
with their associate properties, Zwicky's system will ultimately be of 
much more use. Where clitic positioning is relevant we will rely on the 
standard verbal vs. 2P distinction. In the next section we will talie a 
closer look at the rules of AR and CC and see how reduced auxiliaries and 
complemehtizers fit into the framnework assumed above. 

1.2 AR and CC . ' . • 

As we have seen, AR is an optional process .by wh^ch finite forms of 
certain auxiliary verbs^ become dependent on neighboring material. In most 
dialects reduced auxiliaries show a low degree of selection with regard to 
the category of the lexical items they attach to. Instead, what seems to 
tfe important is the category of the constituent this lexical item is part 
of', as we can see from the examples below: 

1.8)- a. Pita's a cat. . ' 

b. He's a cat. 

c. The cat Mary painted red's named Pita. 

d. The cat Mary hit's named Pita." 

e. The cat Mary talked to's named Pita. 

.. f. The cat Mary fed yesterday's named Pita. 

Since reduced auxiliaries have alternate free forms that occupy the same 
position in the sentence, in Zwicky's typology they would b« classified as 
simple clitics rather than special clitics or bound words. As such we 
wpuld expect them to display the same ^ype of behavlipr as other simple 
clitics and, as we shall see a bit later, this is iiia^d the case. 

While some researchers, most notably Bresnan (Hm) ^ have argued that 
reduced auxiliaries must be treated as proclitic to following material in 
order to account for sentences in which AR is blocked, most clitic 
analyses have viewed AR as a rule ofenclisis. This, plus the facts that 
Ail applies to finite verb forma and finite verb forms usually follow 
subject NP's in English* gives reduced^uxiliarles smething of the 
appearance of 2P clilics. In /act, thia very property is exploited in .an 
interesting discussion of possible causes for dialect, variation in 
sentences involving AR presented in Kaisse (1983b), Notice, however, that 
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reduced auxiliaries cainnot in general* be treated as 2P clitics because of 
the existence of aenten9e8 like (i»9^): 

1.9) a* John unfortunately i'a not going* 
b. John unfortunately not going • 

/■ • ■ . 

In this case the adverb unfortunately is occupying second position and the 
auxiliary is is reducing onto it. Thus, while it is frequently the case 
that reduced auxiliaries are 2P, it is not necessarily true. We will 
return to the question of proclitic versus enclitic treatments in section 
two. * ^ . ^ 

CC, like AH, is also an optional rule which results in the reduction 
of a free morpheme (infinitival to> onto preceding material* Since 
contracted to^s, like reduced auxiliarieSi have alternate free forms which« 
occupy the same syntactic position, they too would be consideired simple 
clitics in Zwicky's system. Additional examples of CC are given in (1.10): 

1.10) a. They wanna be in pictures. 

b. They hafta be in pictures. 

c. They usta be in pictures • j 

d. They oughta be in pictures. 

e. They gotta be in pictures* ^ ' ' 

f. They^re sposta be in pictures. 

In most accounts of CC it would be possible to view ^ii^ntracted to as a 
verbal clitic since it is either assumed that this reduction can only - 
occur with a few, lexically specified verbs^ (hence the common name 
yyanna -^Contraction) or with the class t)f verbs as a wholes The one 
exception to tliis is Jacobson (1982) who claims that to can clitici2e onto 
both verbs and adjectives, the particular lexical item involved being 
irrelevant • ^ ' 

Jacobson bases this claim^n sentences with reduced vowels, like those 
iti (1>11)-(1.I3), which she says are grammatical for some speakers; 

1.11) a. I want t^ ^ 
b> He wants tfi, 

1.12) John seens td» 

1.13) John is expected tp, • 

She also argues that, even for speakers who disfavor (1. 11)-(1. 13) there 
is a sharp contrast between those sentences and ones in which the item 
preceding the to is not a verb or adjective: 

1.14) *liwai^ Sam t*. , 

1.15) tr perstwded Sam 
1*16) *I want very much t0. 

All of the «entencM in (l.H)-(l;16) seea equally awkward to those in 
(1.14)-(1.16) no more mo than the other*. .But evert if there are speakers 
who share these judflMents, Jacobson *s conclusions are not warranted. The 
problea lies in distinguishing actual cliticlEatiofi froa sinple 
phonological vowel reduction. There are two types of evidence in favor of 
the latter analysis for at least so«e of .Jacobsoo's exaap'les. One is the 
critioaL interplay between heir |fi reduction rule and str^ss—a known 
factor in phonological reductions. The second is that reduction of to tv. 
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to is possible even in contexts in which CC is tiot allowed. An example of 
. this type would be (1.17b)r . ^ . ^ 

\ 

% 

1*17) a. Who does Pita want t9 kiss you? 
b. ♦Who does Pita wanna kiss you? 

where (1.17b) is not possible in uost dialects. Another exaaple would be 
Jacobson's sentence (75) given below as (1.18): 

1. 18) T5> run is no fun. 

Since CC involves leftward cliticization the in (1.18) could not be a 
refill t of the same rule. To account for thes^ sentences Jacobson aust 
posit a second, otherwise uiBnotivated cliticization rule to perfora the 
saae function as well-founded phonological rules. Thus it ia clear that 
Jacobson is attempting to account for too wide a range of phenoaena with 
^ her rules. 

For the purposes of this work I will adopt the view that CC applies to 
the class of verbs (edl verbs and only verbs) with unpredictable? 
phonological effects in some cases and predictable effects in others. The 
sentences in ( 1. 11>-('1. 16) wilj be attributed to the operation or failure 
,> a phonological reduction rule rather than cliticization^ This 

treataent will allow us to capture the contrast between sentences like 
(l.l'l) and (1.12), which soae speiakers reject, and seiftences like (1.19) 
and (1.20)« which they find completely acceptable: T 

1 . 19) I wanna. 

1.20) He wansta. 

p- Notice, however, that this definition of the doaain of CC is not a 

necessary feature of my fimalysis. If future evidence. persuasively argues ' 
in favor of one of the other proposed doaa ins fjpr CC the change cftn easily 
be effected using subcategqrization. As thhiWstand this slight 
coaplication does not seea to be needed. As notiSd-^bqve, thiqrvlew of CC , 
is consistei^t with the claim that reduced to Is a verbal clitic. 

.. • .. ■ . ' s'" --^ ■ ■ . .' ■ 

. 1-2.1 AR. CC and Phonology. , - ' ^ ''S '-^ „ ■ > 

The contra^ftt betweea (!•; I7a) arid ( 1 . 171?) jppted '^bove also argues vV : ' 
against the claim (suggested by Lakoff (i97p)i ;Wnii^^^^^^^^ i>» I '.v; 

conditioned by low a^Cr^sa; <ipd .fc rulel '^^ 

Jacobson's to i^eductiori'Vule,,| wKichv^^ £gt 



Since jacQDson s to reauction ruie., wnicn-.ia condttiohoid bv utreSs, gftn 

would expect 
Ungraiin^tical i*n 
ibeiitehtiQii.' A, 




realised aStV^^ fu;!!:/ reiducfed clitic 't<Mmi *ilt|)idut, wiy vowel at al 1 , 

.-■ in to'dihlet^tyfol^ ^Wf^;';''|t^. ■ ■ ^.j.; .^h [ i> i;i'';f''\i.v ' I ' . 

-I':: I w^n^fer how auch wine thiere ia in the botti>(. 

■^V:^^ t^^^^ how au^h wine, there'll in the bottle. 

^ ..,_i;j.|.il2'3tt# the aorn^nfgs' than Marry is at n^ght. \ 

■i^-^-K ifJfoteii nic«r.:-irt .tt^ .Mb^n-'lngi. lt|i«n-'H«rry*« at n'ight.' ' 

... . ii|p •.••.:VV,: jl!,";.';., V, ''l V" ■, ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 



Thus I lack of stress cannot be the determining factor in the operation of 
ARor CC. The string correlation that is found between clitics andt 
streaslessness in lany languages can be accounted for in other waya^; for 
exaniple, by having rules remove stress from cliticized elemertts or even by 
ordering stress assignment rules after cliticiiotion and having them fail 
to operate on clitics. The point is, we need not and cannot assume that 
stress is what conditions the operation of the rules under 
discussion. 

In addition to the claim that AR and CC are phonological ly 
conditioned, it has also been suggested that AR and CC are themselves 
phonological reduction rules. Due to the highly idipsyAcratic effects of 
these rules, l^owever, such an analysis is unworkable as well. As Kaisse 
(1983a) points o\ft, the phonological rules that woul^^^ needed to derive 
reduced auxiliaries from their full counterparts ace either not productive 
rules 6f English at all or not productive at ^1 the speech rates which 
permit AR: ^ 



1.23) a. 


is 


[s], 




b. 


are >, 




[r] 


• c. 


am~^ 






d. 


has 


[»]. 


[z]. 


e. 


have 


[V], 


[»v] 


f. 


had 


[dl. 


[»d] 




will 




[1] 


h. 


wouj-d 


[d]. 


[a'd] 



[^z] (or [iz]) 



For example, Kaisse notes that English has no regular rule of »fw] 
deletion, which wc^ld be needed in a phonological derivation of (1.23g) or 
(1.23h). Also, while there are productive rules to delete [h] when it 
occurs before an unstressed vowel, they apply only in rapiid speech. Since 
AR is possible^even at relatively* slow speech rates, forms like' (1.23d-f) 
could not be generated. Similarly, 'even though full vowels can reduce to 
sqhwa at all speech rates, the rules which delete schwa entirely are also 
restricted to fast speech; thus none of the vowelless alternates in 
(1.23) could\be ^lerived at a dlower rate either. 

Finally, if we examine the reduced alternata|^of is and. has given in 
(•1.23a) and (1.23d) 'respectively, we n5t;ce thfe|Plhey ai^e suspiciously 
similar ^o the varibuia allomorphs of the plural, third person singular and 
possessij/W morphemes both in formiand distribution: only [9z]/[iz] cain^ 
occur after stridents whilst [si <|^curs after voiceless non-stridentsyatid 
[z] after voiced non-stridents^. The most general way of accounting^ for 
these facts would be to alloy the rules which detertaine the dlstry^tion 
of the allomorphs of these other morphemes to also determine the ^ 
distribution of the reduced] forms of is and has* Since in most/|||cent 
theories of grammatical organization rules of this type precedeXhonology 
proper, the rules which determine when an auxiliary can be realized as its 
reduced form (as opposed to its full form) must also precede the 
phonological component and,^therefore, must be of a distinct type. 

There are similar di^^uments against treating CC as a phonological 
redu&^on, as well* FiiWlof all, as with AR/ the phonological rules that 
would Be needed to derive Conforms from their full counterparts ar<^;.|iot 
^11 fully productive* ToT tfkBmple, in order to derive the reduced 
sentence "^it CK 24b) from its full counterpar^t In (L24a)t JV^; 
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1.24) a. r want to finish. * 
b. I wanna finish. 

we would need both a degemination rule and a nasal assdmilation rule with 
at least on» operating across a word boundary. While, rules operating 
across word boundaries are common in Eriglish they are generally restricted 
to fast or casual speech. Forms like (1.24), however, are perfectly 
acceptable even in slow, careful styles. Even more disturbing is the fact 
that there is really no well defined set for these rules to apply to. AR, 
at least,. can be restricted to the class of auxiliary verbs, though not 
all auxiliary verbs ^e affected. The verbs which undergo radical 
phonological changes as a result of CC, however, have no other common 
properties to set them apar.t from other verbs. Thus there *>ould be no 
general way .of preventing the derivation of sentences lik^ (1.26b) 
alongside (1.25b): - 

1.25) a. I want to^l'ive. 
b. I wanna live. 

1.26) a. I hunt to live, 
b. *I hunna live. ,. 

In. my speech want and hunt differ primarily only in initial consonant, 
thus there would be no phonoiogical grounds on which to exclude (1.26b). 
It is obvious, then, that the relationship between want to and wanna needs 
to be stipulated rather than derived. Since this type of/'spelUng out" 
rule typically f6und in the morphological component, e.g. take + past 
tens*' = took, .and the morphological component is typically ordered before 
phonology, we again have an argument for ordering the rules governing the 
distributioii of full (versus rAduced) fonis before phonology. Notice that 
ttiese facts are perfectly consistent with the view that AR and CC belong ' 
to & separate component of th^ graamiar reserved! for cliticization and 
ordered between syntax and morphology, as argued for in much of the recent 
literature (see references, fn. 1). 

.1-2.2 AR. CC and Morphology . ' **" 

Another possibility .that should be considered here is that reduced 
sentences ^re not derived via productive rules at all but, rather, hpists 
bearing reduced elements are listed separately in the lexicon and assigned 
the appropriate distribution (fe.g, wanna alongside want . John's alongside 
John). While such an approach to AR is totally unworkable, it is at least 
plausible in the case of CC. Since the reduced alternates of auxiliaries 
like is and has appear quite free^ly with pf^eceding NP*s no matter what 
I their comi^osition, it would b6 impossible to limit the number of different 
j constructions in which they occur. " Thus We would either have to list an 
'/ infinite number of otherwise perfectly regular (thrases separately in the 
^lexicon or allow the word that bears the reduced auxiliary, no matter how 
deeply embedded it m^y be, to determine the type of matrix VP that is 
allowed. This- is clearly absurd. On the cTlher hand, since reduced to has 
11 a much more restricted distribution than r^ducdd auxiliaries, "occurring 

only with verbs that can take an infinitival complement, it would be 
relatively simple to separately list forms with reduc^jl tg j3U(i4 f^rms 
without reduced to for each such verb.^ The forms with deduced to Wbiild 

differ from those without only in that they subcategorize for bare. . \ . is 

infinitive complements rather than overt infifijltive coMplements. 
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The problem with this approach, aside from the distributional 
peculiarities and the redundancy of listing both forms, is that forms lik*^ 
wanna > gotta , etc. do not function syntactically like single words as we/'^ 
would expect if they had separate lexical entries. They do not undergo 
any type of derivatioo or inflection, nor are they operated on as a unit 
by any syntactic rules^ In fact, sentences in which they are treated as a 
unit are judged to be ungrammatical* For example, compare (K 27b) with 
(1,27c): 

1.27) a. John is supposed to drive to Cleveland and Mary i3 
supposed to fly to Tolerftfl 
b* John is sposta drive to Cleveland and Mary is sposta 
fly to Toledo. 

c. *John is sposta drivejf to Cleveland and Mary is fly to ' 
Toledo. ) j 

If in fact slposta were a separate lexical item we would expect it to 
undergo gapping, just like any >other verb: 

1.28) John will drive from Cleveland, to Toledo and Mary will 
from Toledo to Akron. 

•The fact, that (1.27c)' is ungranvatical shows that sposta is not a 
syntactic unit but merely a phonological one. Thus this type of 
morphological treatment of AR .and CC, the lexical approach, cannot 

work. - ^ — 

A second type of morphological treatment which has been argued for is 
the view that AR and CC involve affixation rather than cliticizat ion. 
There are, however, a number of reasons for not believing this to be, the 
case. One such reason is that reduced auxiliaries and coti^tracted to have 
more properties ip common with clitics than they do with affixes. Zwicky 
and Pullum (1982) present th'e following criteria for distinguishing 
between simple clitics and affixes (Z&P. p*3): 

1.29) ^a. Clitics exhibit a low degree of selection with respect 
to their hosts, while affixes exhibit a high degree of 
selection with respect to their stems. 

b. Arbitrary gaps in the set of combihationfi( are more 
characteristic of affixed words than of clitic groupsl 

c. Norphophonological adiosyncracies are more 
characteristic affixed words than of clitic groups. 

d. Semantic idiosynpracies are also more characteristic of 
affixed words than of clitic groups. 

If we measure the results of AH against the principles ifi (1.29) we see> 
as Zwicky and Pullun themselves point out, that reduced auxiliaries are 
almost a paradi^ example of simple clitics. 

Examining just the seo^nces given in (1.8) above we find examples of 
an auxiliary verb reducing onto a noiin, a pronoun, an adjective, a verb, a 
part;ical, and an adverb. From this we can see that, though there may be 
general restrictions on the preceding constituent in some dialects, the 
category mea^^ership of the word the auxiliary actually attaches 4j9 is not 
important; reduced auxiliaries do indeed exhibit a low degree of 
selection. Furthermore, unlike affixes, there are no cases in which a 
particular lexical item idiosyncratically blockdi the application of AH. 



There are cases in which AR is disfavored (not bjlooked) with particbilar 
lexical items, but these are for perfectly straightforward phonological 
reaa^ons/ The phonological effects of combining a reduced auxiliary .with 
its host, are also perfectly straightforward. While irregular plural or 
past tenoio forms are quite common, the phonological variations in reduced 
auxiliaries are fixed apd predictable from the phonological and 
morphological properties of the host. Finally, therev(4re no cases in 
which the semantic contribution of the reduced auxiliaries is in any way 
different from the semant^icvcontribut ion the corresponding full 
form. 

Though contracted to* a/do not fare quite so well with respect to the 
criteria in (1.2^ they*^, nonetheless, have some distinctly non~affixal 
properties. TheCCact that CC does not allow a wide range of ^^^tegoriea to 
act as host does notn^cessar ily reflect on its i^tatus as a clit icizat ion 
rule since, as we saw above, a large number of clitics are restricted to 
verbal hosts. This is just one way in which contracted to's are less like 
simple clitics than reduced auxiliaries are. Since, by our definition, CC 
will reduce t^ onto any verb we do not have arbitrary gaps in the apt of 
possible combinations. We do, however | have mo rphophono logical 
idiosyncracies in a few of these combinations. Notice though that the 
total niQnber of such idiosyncracies is much lower than for verbal 
paradigms. Notice also that such irregularities can occasionally be found 
in known clitic groups as well (Spanish le lo -> se lo) , they are merely 
less frequent. As with reduced auxiliaries, the semantics of^ contracted 
•^to is entirely compositional. In sum then, contracted does not exKibit 
any behavior that cannot be attributed t6 Some type of clitic (though not 
always simple clitica) though it does lack certain properties frequently 
found in affixes. 

There are other reasons for rejecting an affixal analysis of AR and CC 
as well. For one thing, treating thes^ rules as affixation would greatly 
complicate the morphology of jgnglish* In addition to paradigms like 
(1.30)^ 

1.30) a. I want ^ ' 

b . you want . . 

c* he, 6he, it wants 

etc. 

we would have ones like the following 

i 

1.31) a» I wanna . 

b. you wanna 

c. he, she, it wansta ^ 
etc. ^ 

t ' . ' 

This would be true for every verb that iinderweht CC (i.e. for every verb 
in th^ language that takes an infinitival complement). We would also have 
to soitaehow insure that such verb forms are followed by verb phrases 
beginning with b4re infinitives. This would be a novel situation in that 
it would be the affix subcategorizing the foll^owing material rather than 
the Verb itself. The i^ituation with AR would be even worse iiince reduced' 
auxiliaries can attach to elements from so many different categories; we* 
would in effect be creating a group of affixes that can attach to almost 
any word in the language but are semantical ly associated with the entire 
sentence. Again, this is clearly absurd^ Consider also the fact that 
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affixed words can be treated as units by syntactic rules unlike the 
products of AR and CC, as we saw above. In the case of Alfi as Zwicky and 
Pullum point out, such a syntactic rule would be almost 
inconceivable. * 

Perhaps the most persuasive reason for rejecting an affixation 
analysis of AR and CC, however, is the fact that both operations are 
sensitive to aspects of the sentence other than just the word they are 
attaching to. Compare the following pairs: , , ' 

1.32) a. Who does Pita wanna see? 

b. tWho does Pita wanna see you? 

1.33) a. Who's going? . ' 
b. »Who's? ' • 

While all the sentences in (1.32) and (1.33) are^rawnatieal with their 
corresponding fufa^l forms,, only the (a) sentences allow reduction. This is 
an . important diflference between affixation rules and AR and CC; while the 
conditions governing the combining of affixes with their s^ems are purely 
morphological and lexical, those governing the application of AR and CC 
se6m to be syntactic in nature. This argues in favor of a separate, 
non-affixal analysis of AR and CC. Thus, al^j things considered, the 
clitic analysis of reduced auxiliaries and contracted to is mare strongly 
supported by the evidence and we can conclude that AR and CC are, in fact, 
rules of clit icizat ion rather than affixation or phonological reduction. 

1.3 Cliticization and Syntax / 

In the preceding sections it was argued that AR and CC are conditioned 
by syntactic structure rather than by'phonological , morphological ^r 
lexical considerations. It should be noted that this is very different 
from the claim that AR an<J CC are themselves syntactic rules. In fact, 
contra Bresnan (}971), there does not seem to be, very ^^much evidence for^ 
the claim that cliticization rules belong in the syntactic component of 
the grammar. Notice, first of all, that there are no syntactic rules 
whose operation depends on the application of a cliticization rule. ^^Nor, 
,as we will see in section two, are there any syntactic operations that are 
bled by a cliticization rule either. Furthermore^ cliticization rules are 
of a very different type than other syntactic rules dealing, as they do, 
with units saeller than words rather than entire words and phrases. This, 
is all consistent with the view 4.hat rules like AR and CC form their own 
component in the grammar, one dealing with the production of phonological 
words rather than syntactic words. While this is a much more rest^ricted 
model of grammar in that it severely limits the range of possible rule 
interactions, it is in no way predicted by current transformational 
frameworks. ItT section three I will show that, given a GPSG syntax, this 
type of organization falls out automatically; thus supporting a conclusion 
reached on independent grounds by many others (see references fn. 1). ^ 

1.4 Con clusion s^ 

In the preceding discussion I have argUed for the claims that 1) AR 
and CC are, in fact, synchronic rules of grammar, 2) that they are best 
analyzed as belonging to a Separate compone#: of the gramroajf reserved for 
rules of that type and 3) that the primary factor in determining the 
applicability of AR or CC is the syntactic structure of the candidate 
sentence. In the following two sections I will discuss the issues of how 
these conditions on syntactic structure should be formulated and what the 
optimal analysis shows about the gr^ammar as a whole. 
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2. Previous Analyses , 

A number of different analyses of CC and AH have been proposed over 
the years with widely different views of how the cliticization process 
fits into the framework of « grammar* Most/ if not all, of these 
analyses have recogni^;ed the need to refer to syntactic structure w)fcn 
describing the conditions under which these rules apply. These 
treatments can be loosely grouped into three typ6s: those re^quiring some 
sort of explicit global reference, those involving the transformational 
cycle, and those appealing to some form of trace element. In what 
follows I will briefly review some of the more influential of these past 
analyses while pointing out some of the problems these treatments have 
had- J I will return to the discussion of the place of cliticization rules 
in the grammar in section 3. 

2.1 Global Rules. 

Perhaps tte best known discusaion of AR and CC is the "global rule" 
analysis giveri in Lakoff (1970). Likoff sees both AR and CC as purely 
phonolpgical reductions and argues ♦that since they are sensitive to 
aspects of syntactic structure they must be global rules. Lakoff bases 
his formulation of the conditions on AR oh facts about where be can 
reduce Tirst noticed by King (1970): 

There's a man in the room. 
♦I asked which men there* re in the room« 
Ifs hot. 

*. . . and hot it's. 
You said the concert's in which park? 
Which park did you say the concert's, in? 
*In which park did you say the concertos? . 
Kim is to leave and Sandy's to, also. 
^Kim^is to leave and Sandy's, also. 

While sentences like (ai, bi, ci, cii, and di) allow be to contract, the 
corresponding sentences in which WhHMovement, Topicalization, or 
VP-Deletion have disturbed the complement of the auxiliary do not. 
Lakoff (p. 631) cites the following generalization *'If there is a 
constituent immediately following be, and if by any transformation that 
constituent is deleted/ then the be cannot contract." The problems with 
this formulation are well known. While Lakoff can account for the 
contrasts in (2. 1) , his.analysis makes incorrect predictions about\the 
grammatical ity of the sentences in (2,2) and (2.3): \^ 

2^) John's to force himself to atop. 
2.3) ^. Where's the library? 

b. What 's a global rule? 

c. How fat's your cat? 

d. In which city's the conference? 

In his transformational framewoi^k^ no matter how you order to Insertion 
and Bqui NP Deletion the^^ in (2.2) would be followed by. a movement or 
deletion site and, ^herfefore, should not be contractable. Similarly, the 
sentences iii (2*3) ^ould ^be ruled out since they involve not only the 
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2.1) a. 


i. 




ii* 


b. 


i . 




ii. 


c. 


i* 




ii. 




iii. 


d. 


i; 




ii. 



movejnent of the constituent following be, but the movement of be 
itself/ • • ^ . 

Lakoff also proposes a global constraint on CC to account for the 
contra^li in meaning between sentence pairs like the following; first 
noticed by Horn (cited in Lakoff (1970)): • ' ^ . 

2.4) a. Teddy, I wcmt; to succeed* 
Teddy, I wanna succeed. 

Sentence (2.4a) is ambiguious between |:he readings I want Teddy to 
succeed and I want to succeed Teddy while sentence (2.4b) can only have 
the second interpretation. ' Lakoff concludes from such sentences that CC 
is blocked if at any stage in the derivation an NP h^id intervened between 
the verb and to. The deep structures for the sentence in (2.4a) would 
presumably be those in (2.5): ' , 



2.5) va. I want [Teddy succeed] 

bX |I want [I 8ucce(Q4- Teddy] 



Notice that for this analysis to work Lakoff must explicitly order to 
Insertion after Bqui NP Deletion (to permit contraction in (2.5b)) but 
before the rules responsible for topicalizatipn (to block contraction in 
(2.5a)). This seems to be the only motivation for such an 
ordering. 

Another problem with 'this analysis is that it fails to block 
contraotioh iq sentences like the following, taken from Pullum and, 
Postal (1982): 

2.6) a. To regret what one does not have seems like to want. 

b. ?It seems like to want to regret what one does not 
• have. 

c. ^It seems like to wannp regret what one does not have. 

2.7) a. I don^t want anyone [who continued to want] to stop 

wanting. 

b. don^t want anyone [who continues to wan]na stop 
wanting. ' ^ • 

2.8^ a. I want to dance and to sing, 
b. %\ wanna dance and to sing. 

2.9) a. I don*t need or want to hear about it. 
b. *I donH need or wanna hear about it. 

Though these sentences satiify the condition on inter;vening NP^s, none of 
them allow contraction. 

A revise^ version of Lakoff^ s constraint on AR is presented in Kaisse 
(1983a) where it is suggested (p. 93) that the original condition be 
inttrpret^d as ii||^(2.iO): ^ ^ 

2.10) Auxiliary Reduction may not apply if the element 
following Ithe auxiliary is not the same as the element 
that follows it at the stage in the derivation prior 
to all movements and deletions. 

In addition to the sentences in (2.1), this formulation accounts for the 
ungrttMMiticality of AR in something like (2Ulb) in^ which an element has 
been inserted foljlowing the Auxiliary: , 
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2.11) a* He ia, T should think, a bit tirad/ ' ^ 

b. *He*8, should think, a bit tired* /^^^ * 

The constraint in (2.10) does not, however, make the necessary 
distinction between rules like Equi and There Insertion (which do ikqi 
block reduction) on the onfe hand and Wh-Movement and Topicalization! 
(which do block AR) on the other. Nor does it sufficiently limit th^ 
class of hoi9(t3 to those permitted in Kaisse's dialect. To remedy these 
defects Kaisse adopts a. modified ^split'T^' model of grammiar in which 
''move HP'' rules are distin^ished from ''move Wh'' rules^^/ is then 
pade sensitive to the level of structure resulting from the ''move NP" 
rules and the set of possible hosts to AR restricted to NP^s. The model 
of grammar Kaisse assumes is shown in (2.1^)^ 

2.12) (BasftJRules) 

D-Structure 
(Move NP) 

NP-S-tructure 
(Move^Wh). 

. .. . i ' 

S-Structure 
Deleti 

' Stylistic Rules . , ^ 
Restructuring Rules / * 

Morphological Rules , 
Phonolbgical Rules 

Following Pullum and Zwicky (forthcoming) cliticizatioty rues are 
^treated as part of a separaj;e« component , labeled here as "Restructuring 
Rules'^ Given this model, Kaisse's restriction dh AR is as follows: 

'2.13) ^ X NP AUX Y Z ^> 1, 2#3; (J, 4, 5 

^ / * 1 2 3 4 5 ' 

where 2 c-commands 3, and 4 foll'iOWiEL3' at 
MP-Structure ^ . ' 

♦ 4 * 

This says that AR is posu^lble just in case the host is a houn phrase 
which c-commands the auxiliary and the element following the verb to be 
cliticized followed it at NP-Structure. Thus, the|«t«krred sentences in 
.(2.1) are blocked since rules have applied to the WP-S tract ure which have 
altered the material following the verb* Presumably a Isehtence like 
(2.2) wduld be generated without a subject NP in the lower clause, thus 
contraction is possible. As it stands the rule in (2.13) also 
incorrect|lyi^predicts that sentences like (2^3a) And (2'.3U), repeated 
below, are ungrammatical: ^ ^ , . 



2.3) af. there's the library? 
b, What*s a global rule? 



To account fcrf^oases like these Kaisse includes a rider on her 
..restriction which allows reduction onto a nonlexical itenii such as a 
Wh^ord, Jjis long as the element following the verb neets certain - 
criteria. This rider as given in (2.14): 

2. 14)^\ In ^(dditioni if 2 is a (monosyllabic) pro-form it need 
^ ^ not be an NP, and it suffices that X [Y: AB] not mark 
a movement or deletion site. 



Kaisse's constraint on AR makes Ihany other predictions as well. Thus 
all of the sentences -in (2. 15)-(2. 20) will also be blocked by (^.I3)f 

2.15) Which dog* s he buying? 

2.16) Not only's Louis smart , he's also a varsity VoWer. 

2.17) On whidh^day's John leavuig? ' ^ ^ 

2.18) a. Speaking tonight ^s a famous report6r. 

b. Sp(!aking tonight's Keen a famous reporter. 

2.19) a. More im[>ortant's her irmistence on honesty. . 

h. Mfare important 's been h^r insistence ot\ honesty. - 

2.20) Under this ia lab's buried Joan of Arc. 

(examples based on Kaisse (1983a)). Sentence (2.15) is bad j>ecause; due 
to the application of Subject Auxiliary Inver|iion (SAI^) / the element 
following be at the time cliticization operates is not the same ap *the 
element which followed it at NP-Structure. Sentences (2. 16). and (2.17) 
are rejected on two counts: SAX has applied in these sentenoes 
(triggered by various preposinJC rules) and the host the clitic ^s not 
an NP." While the sentences in TL2.1B), (2.19) and (2. 2a) do not' involve 
SAI (cf (2.18b) and (2.19b)) th^ stilTfail the NP host condition.* 
While th% constraint in (2.13) maV adequately describe Kaiss^'i^ 
dialect, it does s6 at the cost of employing an *extremely powerful . 
mechanism — a global rule* In addition to thi6| there a^e dialects in, 
which all of fhe sentences given in (2. 15)-(2.20) are perfect^, 
grammatical^-^. This poses a particularly difficult i^oblem for Kai49se's 
analysis since some of^ these sentences viojat^ both ^condj. t i on s of her * 
constraint at the -same' time. .Thus there would be no way of ^generalizing 
Kaisse's constraint to include thjls other dialedt*. Sirtce an ^na lysis 
which accounts for different dialects with a related set, of rules is to 
be prafferred over, one which treats them With entirely . separate rules, i:* 
Kaisse' s constraint is less than satisfactory. ^ 

Kaisse (1983b) presents a modified version of this analysis in which 
the condition on preceding content i*^ altered to bring AR more in line 
with the behavior of similar clitics iii other languages. Kaisse argues 
that reduced auxiliaries are |iecond iJosition cjitics and,J%s such, should 
not be sensitive to the category membership of the fir host. Thus she 
repl aces hen NR host condition with the fol lowing T ^ 

2.21) * An auxiliary may only cliti'cize onto the f^rat word of its 

Tliis constraint rules out the sentences in (2» 15)-H2.20) since the 
varlouif preppiiing operations involved — Wh-Movementi Comparative 
Praposing^ PP Frontinj|, etc. — move material Into COMP and outride jthe . 



1^ 



. domain oE S. A^ a-result, 'tha'auxiWary itself is the first element in' 
r the S in these sentenc^js and,,, thua/'cannot appear in reduced form. 
V- Howtever, acoordinK to Ke^isse'a own art id « sentences like (2.22) involve 
♦ < Wh-Movement of the subject phrase: , * 

*. , . . "• Jf' - °;.» 

♦ 2 2^)* Wh^ich ma^'iB going to win? % 

Siifce Wh Moveibent jj/puld ina^rt/ihe subject^ phra#e into the COMP node', 
^ Kaisse's an&ly»is predicts thht sentence (2.22) is also ungfammatical and 

^ 1 for the same reason ps (2 .'J5)^ andi' (2. t?) . This judgn^ent is not confirmed 

ir> any dialec| studied td da^;e including Kaisse.'s. Kaiise notes a 
similar problem with sentei^ties like: ' ' 

' I. • ' 

2.23)" Jaqk i» Ithe Inan^who I bet's going to win. 

Since the auxiliary woqlil be the first element in the eabedded S, the 
structufe should not peri|(it ceduction^^. ' 

The con^t^aint in (2.21) ((o^, however, allow for relatively nyprfe 
dialect variation ;than the NP-f^ost condition since -the domain involved 
can be easily- mod if ie^:, Th«8 Kaisse can account for the faot that 
sentences liJfp (2.1^b), C2.19b), a<id (2.20) with prepdrfed elements -in 
COMP^are perfectly granmaticBl for many speaHers by changing the S in 
(2.21) to S'. for these dialect's. However, if Kaisse 4s still assuming 
the restriction oa following qorftext given in (2.13)^3, she cannot 
ex0J»in trhe grkmnaticality of the parallel sentences' in (2.18a) and ' 
^ (2.1^a) or the sentence's in .(^15), (2.^6) «nd (2.17) for these sai^e 
speakers, -^Not only "does, the revised constraint in (2.21) incorrectly ^ 
Pi«dict|f;he facts of Kaigse^s own dialect, it still fails to account for 
the judgments. found iA other dialects. A GPSG analysis, on the other 
hand, prpsent&.ii 4^jified analysis of . both. ^ ' ^ ' 

. ■ . 
2.2 ' Cyclic Treatment . " * 

* Bresnan (1971) proposes, making rules ofl!clitici«ation such as CC and 
AR part, of ther tr^^fOr*eitibnal cycle fatbei^ than including theio in Vor 
■ phonology as Lakoff did. > In her analysis of CC, to can clitigize / 
leTtw^r<t onto the prqp6rf type of „ verb if they ar^ adjacent during that 
vferb'9^cycl^-. Thus sentences ^ii Ice (2.24a) will be allowed to undergo CC 
.since Ihe subject oT th^ lower cliuafe is removed by Bqui oh the want 
cycle, . l^^Vintf it a<Jjac«nt to to. - • 

V - ^ >^.^ > ^ ' . • . - / , 

^ 2.24)--, a. .You want fyou kiss who] 
* . ^ ^- J!ilio.<io yojij wanna kiss? 

A sentence like T(2.25b) ,'•Howey^^, yiiXi not be '|>roduced since who is moved 
to the front of the sentence fnoji its position beti^een waiit and to by - 
Wh-Movemenf on the higher, S\ cycle. Henqe, sinqe CSC is pre^yped to 'be 
"cyclic, }.t never gets a chance to,applf; » - • 

>• , . . ' ■ • J * ■ ' ' ^ \ 



2.25) a. You^waijt [i^ho^kiss you] 

JWho do^VdCi wanna kiss.yoiu? 



' Th« aia)iguity contrast found in (2.4a) and (2.4b) would be parallel to^ 
« this example: only one of the readings oi (2.4h), that corresponding to 

the deep structure in' (2. 5b), hys. want and ts adjacent on the yant.c^ycle: 
the .other has an intervening NP.^ No^ce that this ^pproach alfoIsccdMnts. 

^ 85 ' • " ' \ . / \ 
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for the ungranunaticality.of (2-6c) and (2»7b)- Assuraing strict 
oyclicity^ the to in these sentences would not be eligible for 
contraction onto the want since they are not part of want ^s complement. 
Crucially, however^ it does not explain the failu^ of CC to apply in 
seiitences like (2.8b) and (2.9b). In these cases the to phrase the 
complement of an appropriate verb- and the two are adjacent on that verb's 
cycle > and yet contraction does not take i?lace. ^r., 

Bresnan's cyclic (analysis of AR also runs into problems. In an 
attempt to explain why the material followiajg the .verb should relevant 
to reduction, Biesnan reanalyzes AR as a rule cff procliticization in 
whieh the auxiliary is attached to the front of the next word. In this 
treatment the starred sentences in (2.1) wquld have to have structures 
such as the following: 



\ 2.2fe) a. *I asked which men th^e *re_ in the room. 

b. *. . . and hot it 's_ 

c. *In which park did you ^ay the concert *s_? 
, d. *Kim is t^_leaye and Sanay also; 

These could not, however, bo generated once clit^icization has taken 
place, since the transformations involved are not defined over suk)parts^ 
of worcjs. 

This type of analysis fails on both syntactic and. phonological 
grounds. As Lakoff (1972) points out, a proclitic treatment of reduced 
auxiliaries would be very peculiar given the fact that clitic has and 
is — like plurals^ possessively past. tense and third person singular 
roarkers--ass imitate in voicing to <^hat precedes not what follows. In * 
order to account for this fact Bresnan Would have to posit an otherwise 
unmotivated word external process to perform precisely the same function 
as a w^ll documented word internal process, thus missing an obvious 
•generalization an(\ unnecessarily complicating the phonology. 

A syntactic argument against this analysis is given in Wood (1979). 
Wood*v notes that Breanan's treatment of AR cannot account for the 
grammatical ity of si^tences like: ' 

2.27) Herb's going and Jerome is too. 

4 

If AR is cyclic then it applies "or fails to appl^y on* the same cycle for 
each conjunct. Therefore, after the first cycle the lowesjL verb phrase 
of the left qonjunct would be 'sgotn g awhile the lowest verb phrase of the 
right conjunct would be ^oing . Thus -the identity condition on VP 
Deletion would not be met and the sentenCejyp (2.27) could not be 
generated. ^ \. ^^0fgB/$^ , ^ 

A final problem with this /'approadhi stems ^'from the nature of 
cliticization rules in general. Clitic elements, unlike some types of 
affixes, do not change the category of their hosts; e.g. wh-wordi with 
clitics attached are the sane category as they would be without the 
cHtic.,j|Si||t:e Bresnan views cliticization as a process by which el^pents 
become syntactic dependents of preceding or following elements,' in order 
t6 prevent sentences like: 

*2.28) a. »I asked /re-which men t^erie _ in th<^oom. 

b. ♦'sTln Which park did you say the concert 
^ c. *. r . and ^s--hot it* 



'a3 i 

one would have to somehow bui/ld into eac^h hjovemenl. rule a clause that 

, —I — ^ 

t^xamiues the structure* of the c onst iluent in order to detect the presence 
of aoy clitic elements and prevents the rule fiom applying if such an 
element is found; This would compl icate these rules enormously. 
Furthermoi^e, as w^ saw in section one, Bresnan*s basic assumption that 
cl it iciT^t ion rules can and should be included in the syntactic component 
of the g|ammar"^is not supported by rule interaction facts. 

2.3 Trace Th eories . 

Perhaps the most frequently appealed to type of analysis is one 
involving some «ort of trace element. In such analyses, cliticization is 
possibrt^ only if traces do not appear in the relevant pojsf it ions., in 
syntactic structure. What form these traces take an,d how, precisely , 
they arise is a matter of considerable variation frok theory to theory^ 
Selkirk (1972) proposes an analysis in wl\Pch traces take the form of 
extra word boundary markers which serve to block the destressing rules 
that feed various clit icizations. . According to her analysis, word 
boundary symbols *''f lank members of major (Categories in deep structure. 
When transformational rules move or delete elements they leave the 
position of these boundaries unaffected. When a moved itGm is adjoined 
elsewhere in the sentence new boundary markers are create^. Selkirk also 
includes a convention by which redundant internal boundary ' symbol s are 
deleted in the configurations W#]#]Z and Z[#(#W as long a3 the outermost 
bracket is not labeled S*. The destressing rule relevant to our concerns 
is Selkirk\s "Monos^labic Rule" which removes stress from monosyllabic 
dependents that are followed by at most one word boundary symbol 
followed by a word with a*stressed vowel. Thus a sentence like (2.1aii) 
could not be generated since after Wh Movement the (simplified) structure 
would be as in (2.29): 

2.29) (gT asked [s**[cOMpt*^^^^h men#] ] [s#[|^pthere#] 

[ yp#are '[##][ pp#in the room*]]]]] 

The auxiliary are in' (2.2^) is followed by a series of two word boundary 
symbols and, therefore ,^cannot undergo the Monosyllabic Rule. As a 
result, the. stress on are is not reduced and it cannot undergo 
cl i t icizat ion . 

There are a number of problems with this analysis^^ one of which 
hinges on the very feature whiah allows ungramroati(*al sentences like 
(2.1aii) to be excluded. If. boundary markers are left ^behind by 4ill 
movement and deletion rules, then a sentence like (2.30a) with a deep 
structure as in (2.30b) woul,^ ij^correctly be blocked from undei^going 
distressing and subsequent cl it icizat ion as can be seen from the surface 
structure in (2.30c): ^ 

2.30) a. John is to leave as soon as possible. 

b. [jijJohn is [g *#COMP[s#(|yjp#John#] [yp# leave. . . 

c. A (jjJohn is [jg *#COMP[|^#[i^p(^#]'[vp#to#leave. . . 

d. John*s to leave as soon as possible.' 

Afler Equj apt>lies to the lower S there will be a series of four 
boundary markers, | one of which will be temoviid by the redundant boundary 
symbol can vent ion discussed above* ^ince there are three boundary 
symbols between is and the nearest following word with a atressecl vowel 
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the rondil iona Pot the Monosy 1 labii^ Rule are not met. *Since is cannot be 
(les^il r<*ssed it also cannot (Iiticiy;e, thus the sentence Lr> C2^30d) cannot 
bcv prottuced, J 

As Postal and Pulluro (1978) point out, Selkirk's analysis fails '(in . 
precisely the same way) for CC as well. Thuft a sentence like (2. 3 la) 
would hftve H surface structure as in (2.31b): 

2.31) a. I want to go. ^ 

b. [si want(s'#COMP[s#[NP<^#] [ VP*to go#] 

» . ' ■ • 

Since there arc extra boundaries between want and to, deatressing and 
cl it icizat ion are incorrectly blocked. ^ ^ 
^ The other types of trade theories proposed thus far have similar 
problems. Those put forth'ixi Chomsky (1976,1977) assume that movement 
transformations, leave traces in surface structure to taark the position pf 
an element before the rule applied. Postal and Pullum (1978) argue, 
however, that these theories are incompatible with Chomsky^s claim that 
Wh~Movement is successive cyclic jsince traces will be overgenerated in 
COMP position. Thus a sentence like (2.24b) would have the 
(p! e-contt act ion) surface structure in (2.32): ■ 

• ' 2.32) [[who. do you want[[t] to kiss t] 

x> ■ ' 

which is not compatible with CC. Chomsky and Lasnik (1977) attempt to 
c^)rre(:t this prediction by proposing a rule to, freely delete material in; 
COMP positions. However, as Postal and Pullum note, since the COMP node 
itstjlf is not pruned by. this rule want and to are still not structurally 
adjacent and, therefore., cannot^ cl it ic^ze. 

Chomsky (1980) deals with' this problem in another way. He argues 
that traces left by Wh-Movement in non-COHP positions in- t;he clause are : 
case-marked traces and count as syntactic material whereas traces. in* 
other positions do tiot. Since these case-marked traces count as 
syntactic material, they block contraction. By including this abstract 
feature, Chomsky is able to distinguish between unbouihded depende/icies 
(which do not allow contraction across a t) on the one hand, and* liaising 
aful Equi 5:onstruct ions (which allow this contract ion) On the other. ^ 
Also accounted for is the possibility of clit icization in B^nt^nce^' like ^ 
(2.32); since the t intervening between want and to is in CQMP posit io|1 i 
it is^not a case marked trace and does not block CC. ' 

There ate^ however, some problems with thcise claims. Pullum mid;; V 
Postal ( 1982)*y^rgue that Chomsky's assumptions make it impossible' -for any 
dialect of ^n^l ish not to have* case marked traces and thus does, not ^ 
a(u:ount for "liberal" dialects which accept cliticizal ion in Sentfhces in 
which a. markecjl trace should intervene between tlie verb iand to. ! Ifi such a 
dialect sentences like (2.25b) are perfectly fine: ,r 

2.25) b. Who do you wanna kiss you? 

Furthermore^ they point out that since none of the examplei^ in , 
(2.6) (2.9), repeated below, involve the Intervention of a case#-marked 
trace between the want and to, Chomsky's theory fail^ to acc^ount for why 
ol it icization is blocked in each case: ' 



/ ^.B) fjv To regret what one does not have aeejns like tp want. * 
;: vi * . * b» ?tt 8eett|a like to want to regret what one cloei not 

; j . *■ have, ■ <, ' 

J'l? • . V ^ ♦It 8eeiii8 like to wanna regret what one does not have, 
v/; ;ii ,[.','2.7) * a» I don*t want anyone [who continues^ to want] to \ . 

li?: i; •■•^^^ '.. ' »top wemting. ' ^• 

■ b.: *I don't want anyone [who continud^s to waA]Tia stop ^ 

■•i'.; ■ " . wanting, 

2.8) a. I want to dance and to sing. 
ij;/ b.' *I wanna dtoce and to sing* 

\ 2.9) a. I doft't need or want to hear about it. . * 

b« *1 don't need or wanna hear about it. 

Obviously in;" these cases mere reference to the posit^ion of case 
marked trJ|e8 is not enough;, one must also take into account other 
aspects o^^lausb 8t^^ct^^re, something that Chomsky does not" do. ' . 
Pulliiin &nd Postal themselves argue that the underlying failure of trace 
theorie;S st<^s fr^om **an unwarrcmted and unjustified assumption made at 
the outset and ai^eirently never questioned by TT [trace theory] 
advocates^ This is that linear contiguity is fundamental to the , | 

description of contraction" (p. 130) . They, however, claim that ' 
adjacency id not the4primary prerequisite to contraction aind propose the 
f<?llowing "relational generalization,": 

2.33) A contraction trigger V cart have a contracted form with 
infinitival to only if: • 

: a. to is the main verb of . the initial direct object 

complement of the matrix Clause whose main verb 
^ is V; ' C ^ 

b. the final subject of the complement is identical 
the fina^ subject of the matrix: 

.If, however, adjacency is not a primary prerequisite we would expect 
sentences such as (2.34a) to allow contraction since it satisfies both of 
the conditions specified itl (2.33).^ As w^can ?^ee from 2.34b), CC is 
not acceptable here^^: . ^ f . " 

2.34) a. I want very muchvto .finish, this chapti^F?** 
b. *I wanrta very mtyich fij^^lsh this chapter. , 

From this we jiU|it «^nclude that conventionale lyis^om^ correct after all 
and linear ttontigulty is in^ fapt a neciess^ry papt; df tite condit'ion^on ■ ' 

■ ■ -y^^^""''^:. . ■, . ' I ■ ■'■ ^ 

2.4 JowardB a Qp$G Approa6n ^|^ ^ ' ^ • ' ' / " 

. The treatiilnj: of AR and WSMNn goin|( to arjgue for here is, more or 
less', a trace 'analyais tocr, albeit one that referis to clause' structvir,e as 
well. Th0 jUfference betweejrt'iiy analysis and oth^il'^ such analyses is that 
in' a Qenerarize^ Phrase Structure graniter different predictions are made 
about which syntactic^ structures >contajin tradeH or gaps. Thus a QPSG ^ 
analysis avbids problem fouiid in transfom^tion^l treatnents of hafff 
t»- distinguish traiaovenent and deletion rules, which block cliticization 
froa|tho|ie that don*A,. In the next seoti<>n> I will brfefly outline the- 
basic tenets of, QjgSCr and ihow how tl^ey caA lead to a sinple fmd eltitgant 
it^te«en| of ' tib conditions governing AR anfl CC in the diillectA discussed 



One difficulty In presenting a un i fa f^d account of Alfe and CC within • 
GPSG is that the framework itself liBS been tlifpu^jh a number of extensive 
rey^Biona in a relatively short amount pf tim^ ' In tJiJ^ following section 
I will briefly summarize'' the most reoei/it vars^n of Gf SO as presented in 
Sag and Klein (1982) and Gg^d^c^^?wC..P^^^^^ Throughout this 

chapter I will at temjit to standiardize the varying not(|tion as much as 
possible while maintaining .the basic content of the rules; though I adopt 
the familiar S/NP/VP symbols whenever possible for perspicuity, it should 
be remeynbered that GPSG embraces an X^bar philosophy* When necessary I 
will use the symbol ''a" to stand for, the Gr^ek letter alpha and "b" fcfr 
the letter beta* . ' 

3* 1 The Framework s ^ , ^ v . - 

GPSG is a surfacy theory of generative grammar In which structural 
descriptions are assigned to sentences solely on the basis of phrase, 
structure rules; no use is made of tranaiformations^^^ c6 indexing devices . 
and only one level of structure is defined. The set. of immediate 
dominance (ID) rules are th^ syntactic basis of a GP9 j^rammar. ID rujes 
have the form: ^ ^ .v ' 

<n; A B, Cj D>- ■ ^ — t*. 

. where B, C and D are the categories that A |dominatcM^ fmd n is a rule 
number which agts as a subcategorization feature on jeSiy lexical items 
introduced by the rule. The relative order of B, C *ai5t D is given by the 
set* of linear precedence (LP) statements. An example ojf* a LP. rule of 
English, would be: - V> 



!iP > PP - 



This says that in any ID rule which introduces 'both an NiP and a PP, the 
'NP will gilways occur before the PP. In order for a PS rvile to be 
included in the graHnar it must be consistent with at least one ID 
statement and with every LP rule. • # 

Perhaps the most intriguing aspect of GPSG is its use of a 
metagramiar to capture the gi^neralizations that hold between ID rules and 
govern their operation but which are not expressed directly with the 
ID-LP statements. The metagrammir uses two types of devices to capture 
these f(enerairizat ions: a* set of metarules and a set of rule extension 
principles. Metarules are a means of expanding the set of ID rules in a 
- rule-governed Wfliy; that is, they map ID rplef into hew ID rules* 
Metarules, have the general fori) indicated below: 

3.1) a -> bi, . . , byj ^ 0 

a'-> bl, b; ' : ^ ^ ^ 

This, is interpr;eted at Maying that if the ID rul^ a ~> hi, . . . , is 
in the grftaaar then the ID Vule a'-> bj, . • • r bn will also be in 
the gramar'. Since by convention rule nuabers are preserved under 
■etarule application they ar© not specifically aenUbned in 
(3.1)16. _ . , 
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Hvle extension principles "flesh out'' these schematic ID rules into 
fully specified PS rules complete with semantic interpretations/ These 
principles are of two types: rule translation principles and feature ' 
instantiation principles. The rule translation principles predict the 
form of semantic translation rules on the basis of the ID rules and the 
senantie tyi^es assi^ed to the categories they contain. They thus 
provider mapping from^ID rule doubles^ consisting of a rule number and 
ID rule, into ID rule triples^ which contain in addition Montague-like 
translation formulae. 

^Features play a very important role in the GPSG framework. In fact, 
in the most recent versions of the theory much of the work previously 
done by metarule is now hcuidled by the feature system and the rules which 
goyern feature assignment ''(i.e. the feature instantiation principles). 
Not surprisingly the feature systeti in GPSG has become quite complex^'''. 
As is also the case with current versions of transformational grammar^ 
syntact ioiK:^t]egor ies in GPSG are . not seen as simple unanalyzable node 
lables but are instead assigned an internal structure coimis ting of ^ 
features . The major innovation in the GPSG system is the^Mea that these 



features may take other features as their <i6eff icients^S.^Thus the 
structure of features is defined as follows: 

s 

S 

3.2) A feature consists of a* feature name optionally followed by 
- one or more fe^iJt^res or feature names. Features begin with 
a' left bracket and end with a right bracket. (Gazdj^ and 
Pullum (1982), p. 3) 

Syntactic categories are simply a type of feature, in particular one 
whose feature name is CAT or CAT\ The internal structure of CAT and 
CAT* is given below: - 



• . 3.3),. a. [CAT' CAT FOOT] 

' b. [CAT Bar h^ad] 

The feature BAR indicatesHhe phrasal level of the ca^egoi^]^?^ ,an 
X-bar syntax; it takes as its coefficient a number from 1 to 3 or^^te ^ 
feature LEXICAL. For purposes of subcategor^zation, rule numbers arle^^/^ 
assigned as the vftlue of the fec^ture LEXICAL. The feature H8AD consifl^^. 
of the syntactic information that is shared between phrases end their 
heacis. This information is divided between the features MAJOR and MINOR' %r 
as shown in C3.4): , 

3.4) a. [HEAi MAJOR MINOR] 

b. [MAJOR {+N,-N} {+V,-V}] ' . . 

c. [MINOR AQR CASK.. .] r -^.^.^rr 

The feature FOOT contains infoniation about other type8| of ayritactic 
dependencies that hold between phraseii^^. The internal striicture 'of FOOT 
and it» coefficients i^ shown in (3.5): 

3.5) , a. [FOOT SLASH WH RI^FL] 

b. .(SLASH CAT) 

c. [WH AQR WHMORl/ 

d. [RBFL AQR] ^ . 

Ah 
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The FOOT feature SLASH Is used to encode information about gaps in 
unbounded dependencies, it takes ad its value a category i WH is used in 
the treatment of vyh expressions; it takes two other features as its 
coefficients, an agreement feature (AGR) and a feature to encode the 
morphological type of the Wh word (WHMOR) • The feature REFL marks 
reflexive expressions and also takes AGR as its value. We will have more 
to say about FOOT features later* 

Feature instantiation principles are responsible for ensuring the 
proper distribution of features in rules* They can be thought of (Sag 
and Klein (1982), p. 97) as "axioms that pust be satisfied by an IDR 
triple if it is to be an ij>atantiated extension of a given IDR double'' ♦ 
Feature values can be assigned in a number of ways: they can be 
specifically mentioned in an ID rule or metarule, they can be freely 
assigned in accordance with any default values an item may have (for 
example, an MP in, English is [-CASE], i.e. accusative, unless otherwise ' 
specified), or they can be set equal to some other eet of features by 
virtue of special conventions* The special conventions we wi|l be most 
interested in here are the Head Featurje Convention (HFC) and ithe Foot 
Feature Principle (FFP). 

Tq put dt very simply, the HFC requires the coefficients/ of HEAD, in 
the mother category and the head daughter to be the same, 'me "head 
daughter" is identified on the basis of syntactic category and bar 
level • For example, given a phrase X** the head daughter will be either 
an X' \ an X' or an X that it immediately dominates. If X^' dominates 
more than one of these then the one with the fewest bars will be the 
head; if it dominates none of these then )f will have no head^O. 

The FFP is responsible . for the distribution of FOOT features. Again^ 
very simply put, the FFP says that any FOOT features r\ot assigned to 
daughters by specific rules must also appear on the mother node. There 
is nothing to prevent more than onfe daughter from car'rying the same valuer 
for a FOOT feature or from carrying different FOOT features altogether, 
though they are blocked from having different values for the same FOOT 
feature since there would be no way to encode this on the mother node. 
Thus, for example, a VP ce^nnot simultaneously have both an NP gap and a 
PP gap since SLASH can have only one Value for CAT, 

Rule translation and feature instantiation are two aspects of the 
mapping from ID rule doubles to ID rule tViples. Sag and Klein (p. 98) 
point out that since both can affect how constituents are linearized in a 
language the set of rule extension principles must operate before tMe LP 
statements. Their view of how the grammar is organized ift given below: 



ID rule doubles 
ID rule doubles 
ID rule triples 
completed PS rules 




Metarules 

ule extension principles 
LP rules ^ ^ 



3.2 Auxiliaries in GPSG, 

My approach to ^luxiTiaries is basical ly .the same as that presented in 
Gazdar, Pullum and Sag (1981) with one small exception having to do with 
the treatment of the copula. In thai, work a verb that is [COP, AUX] can 
take any of the following ^complements: ; 
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3.6) VP[PRP] ia going 

VP (PAS) is given 
VP[rNF] is to leave 
VP [PHD] 



where a VP[PRD] "merely consists of a predifcational X" [i.e. XP]" (GPS, 
p. 9). I will simplify this somewhat . and say. that any [COPJ verb tha|[ 
takes an XP[PRD] as its complement is also an [AIW(], where an XP[PRD^ can 
be any of the following: AP[PRD], VP[PRD, PAS], VP[PRD, PRP] , VP[PI«), 
INF], NP[PRD], PP[PRD]. This results in slightly different tree 
structures (i.e. no dominating VP node for AP's, NP's, and PP's) and is 
more in keeping with more recent GPSG works. ^ Notice that by this 
definition the verb in (3.7a) is not an auxiliary, since its complement 
is an S (i.e.. V***) rather than^an; XP, and therefore does hot undergo AH, 
as we can see from (3.7b): , , : . 

3.7) a. The fact is Pita left. - \ 

b. *The fact "^s Pita left. - • 



Thus, sentences like (3.7b) will not be considered jn our later 
discussion of the conditions under which AR takes place. Again, vhere 
necessary I will modify rule^notation to be consistent with this 
treatment of the copula and its complements. 

3.3 The Distribution of Traces in QPSG > 

As we saw in chapteV 2, the problem Vith transformational analyses of 
AH and CC is that they fail to distin^ish in .a general way between 
operations that block contraction — such as Topicalization, VP Deletion 
and most foms of Wh-Movementr-and those that don ^t — i,e. Equi and Ther e 
Insertion. A GPSG analysis of the sane data does not run into this 
problem because in GPSG there; is a natural distinction between the two 
sets of constructions: the GPSG equivalents of the former involve the 
introduction* a phonological ly null element while the GPSG e<)uivalents of 
the latter do not. Thus the distribution of these null elements can be 
used to state the conditions governing the application of ARand CC. 

Since GPSG is a non-transformational monostratal theory, null * 
elements do not arise through operation of movement or deletion 
rules. Instead, the distributlw of , traces is governed by the feature 
system and metarules. Categories w}\ich are marked with the feature 
[^NUL] do not receive a phonological representation and are, therefore, 
^ trace elements » Thus, the GPSG equivalent of VP Deletion is achieved 
dimply by assigning a VP this feature. Thus a sentence like (2.1dii) 
would have the pre--reduction structure in (3*8): ' • 

■ • ■ ^ * 

3^8) 




' Him 
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wh*uo t is Hn abbreviation for ' VP[+NUL] 21 . Singe trace elements retain 
their other category features, null categories wi 1 1 be ^linearized by the 
I.Postatemants just like their non-null counterparts.. 

. In my analysis, traces are also introduced by a version of Slash 
Termination Metarule 1 (STMl),,one of the rules used in Gazdar, Klein, 
Pu Hum and. Sag (1982) (GKPS henceforth) to "eliminate" unbounded 
dependencies. This version of STMl is given below^^; 

3.9) SIM 1 _ • ' 

a -> W, b['CASR] 

J a/b -> W, t 

(3.9) says that given an a consisting of anything at all (i.e. W) and a b 
that is [-CASE], there exists in the grammar a rule that allows an a that 
has b as its coefficient for SLASH to dominate a W and a trace. The 
"a/b" notation used here is simply shorthand for the actual feature 
V specification of the mother node which would be [CAT' a [FOOT [SLASH 

b]]]. * ■ • . 

Following the analysis in GKPS, the rules responsible for introducing 
unbounded dependencies are contained in the set of ID rules. Two such 
rules are given in (3.10); .. 

* t 
' 3.10) a. S -> a, S/a', .; - 

► b. S -> PP, Vpftherel/l'.P 

By itself, the rule in (3.10ar) is responsible for topicalizat ioo 
constructions such as: . ' 

* 3.11) Teddy, we believe will succeed. 

In conjunction with other ID rules and The FOOT feature WH it also 
accounts for most of the effects of Wh-Movemertt in a transformational 
analysis. The rule in (3.10b) is responsibJLe for sentences like (3.12). 
, The feature [there] indicates that the. VP is the kind that could ^e an 
existential subject as in (3.13): / 

3.1^2) In the garden is a fountain. 
3.13) There is a fountain in the garden. 

Since the FOOT featur* SLASH takes as its value the category of the 
"missing" element in a^i unbounded dependency, this information will be 
. , carried through the tr6e from the point of introduction to the point of , 
elimination by the FFP. Thus given STMl, the rules- in' (3. 10) and the 
FFP, sentences like (3.11) and (3.12) will be assigned the following 
•structures: ^ 
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\ 



NP 



Teddy 



S/NP 




bel ieve 



1 



succeed 



3.15) 




the garden 



fountain 



Since, however, GKPS restrict metarules so as to operate only on ID rules, 
that introduce lexical items ,^ STMl could not apply in the production of a 
sentence like: 

3.16) John, we believe worked for Kxm% ' 

because the rule STMl would have to apply to would be the rule expanding 
the S complement of believe as an NP and a VP. This application is 
blocked since neither NP nor VP is a lexical category. To account for 
sentences like this, among others, GKPS propose a second SIW rule. This 
rule replaces and generally supersedes the one given tin Gazdar (1981) 
which allowed sentential categories that were missiiig an NP to be , 
replaced by a Vp. Like this rule, STM2 does not involve the introduction - 
of a trace element, .rather it allows the renmants of an iembedded clause 
to be ••liberated** into a higher clause. This second slash .terjni nation 
metarule is given in (3.17): ^ * 



3.17) STM2 



a/T W, J where •^b I, J** is a nonlexical rule 



erJc 



-STM2 says that if the gramar has an ID. rule which introduced a b and 
b dominate^ T and Jt where neither I nor J is a lexical category, then 
the grammar also has a rule In whiAi b i%i replaced- by J- and I is assigned" 

as the value of the mother node*0 SLASH feature, cfiven this.nulei thl^ 
sentence in (3.16) would be assigned the structured . » ^ 



V 
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3.18) 




Given this account of the distribution of traces in GPSG, statementq|^ 
of the conditions governing the application of AR and CC fall out 
directly. In the next two sections, I will show how an analysis of the 
data discussed in chapter two can *be devised using a GPSG syntax as a. 
base. Special emphasis will be placfed on accounting for dialect 
variation in a. simple and natural way without einy ad hoc devices. 

3.4. AR in GPSG . . / . ' 

Given a GPSG syntactic ft^amework, the condition on AR in the most 
liberal dialect is quite easy to st^te: auxiliaries can contract, if they 
are immediately followed by phono logically non-null material from their 
own constituents. ^More restrictive dialects, such as Kaisse's^ require 
an additional condition on possible host elements as well« These 
dialects will be discussed further below. Notice, however^ that I do npt^ 
attempt to give here a formal statement of what the AR rule looks^ltfce. 
This because, as we saw in chapter one, both AR and CC are not and can 
not te syntactic rules themselves. We will i^eturn to this issue and ho!& 
it is predicted by a GI*SG framework in section 3.6. Notice also that 
since cliticization rules are not located in the syntactic component of 
the grammar they need not 6e subject to the same types of restrictions as 
syntactic rules. Just what* t*he general restriction^ op cliticization 
rules are is a topic for future research. , 

GTvten this constraint; sonteifces like (3.19a) will be prevented from 
undergoing reduction regardless of whether the verb is analyzed as an 
auxiliary: * \ - * 



3.19) a. I fhink therefore I am. ^ 
vb* *I think niherefore I^m. 

The sentence in (3.19b) is ungramnaticaJ because nothing, not even a 
trace, follows the auxiliary in itA^tOfiiph Even if the verb in 

(3.19a) is not an auxiliary (which it no\doubt isn't), this wording is 
required on independent grounds ^o account for sentences ^ike (2.11): 

•t . . 

2.11) a. He 1«, I should think, ft bit lired. 
b.tHe's, I should think, a bit tired. 



tn tJiis.case the verb' is an auxiliary by our definition i.inc^ it takes ai^ 
XP[PRD]* complenent (nanely an HP) but it still doesn't; allow deduction. ; 
This is because the Material that iwsediately iTollows it is'^not con'ttflned 
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in' its clause, ra^h^t' it is a separate S which is inset ted 

par;*nthet i'cally* Thus, (2,1 lb) is correctly excluded by our statement oT 

the conditions allowing AR. ^ 

Unlike Kakoff's analysis, the V^eduction on Al^.giveji above does not 
run intn:) difficulties with stj;ntences like (2.2) > * 

y . • ' ' , ' 

?.2) John's to force himself to Iwi^e* 

simply because GPSG makes different predictions than transformational 
grtftronars about how^uch sentences are produced. While Lakoff s f'rainework 
^entailed the application of Equi NP Deletion and to Insertion to 
transform an embeddeii S into an infinitival complement, verbs in GPSG 
subcategorize for .infinitiv&I complements directly via rules like* (3.20): 



3.20) VP -> V VP[1NF] 



Thus the senLe#fte in (2.2) would be assigned the pre-reduct ion structure 
(3.21): . . * 



3.21) 




' . ' . leave 

. • ' 4. 

* * . . • 

Since phonologically non-null material i^nmediatfely follows the be in its 
Constituent cli t icization is possi&le. 

Similarly, under the analysis given in Sag and Kleiq (1982), so-- 
called There Insertion aentences involve the interaction of 
subcategorization and agreement rather than string manipulation* Their 
analysis relies on rules like^he following, adapted from the original 
X-bar notation (Sag and Klein, p* 103): 

3*22) < 7; NP(NPF a] -> a >, where a 0 {it, there} 
3.23) < 12; VP -> V[-PRP, NPF there ], NP, XP(PRD] >, where 
V[12] {be} 

NPF is a type of agreement feature which insures that dummy Ws appear 
in the appropriate structures. Since agreement is stated between subject 
NP^s and their VP* 0^3 subsequently carried through the tree by the . 
HFC, these rujes result in pre-reduct ion structures such as .(3*24) for 
sentences like (2* lei): 

2*1) i* there's a man jLn the room. 
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NP[NIH' there] there] 



there 



V[NPF there] NP 



IS 



a 'man 



in the room 



Unlike some transformational analyses, there is no disturbance in the 
material following the auxiliary and thus no need, as with Kaisjje (1983a)| 
to refer to more than one level of structure in order to account fo^' the 
ability of AR'to apply here* 

, While Equi and e>:ist^tial ther e sentences do' not involve 
phonological ly null elements^ the GPSG equivalent of VP Deletion, as we 
have seen, does* therefore, if a VP that is assi^ed the feature [+NUL] 
immediately follows 'an auxiliary that auxiliary cannot undergo AR, Thus 
a sentence like (2.1di).will jnd% be grammatical since it is assigned the 
pre-~reduct ion structure ^iven in (3*8): 

2.1) d* i. *Kim «is to leave and Sandy's, also, 
3.8) S 




Kim 



is to leave 



also 



AR can also be blocked from applying in topicalized sentences ^ince STMl 
will be UB^d to eliminate the ur^bounded dependency. Thus a sentence, like 
(3.25a) could not undergo r4Bduction in the second conjunct since it woUld 
be assigned the structure in (3»26), with a phonological ly null element 
(a trace) after the auxiliary: ^ > . 



3.25) 
3.26) 



a. John said he is 

b. *John said he is 



^It 



and hot he is! 
and h6t he* si 

S 



J. 




MP 



John V 

^aid NP 



STM2,^which does not introduce \ra<.es, could not be used to eliminate the 
dependeiu^y here sin<:o \ho rule's^ expanding adject ive phrases introducre 
lexical items (cf (3.17)). 

The rules responsible Tor topical Lisat ions also interact with the FOOT 
feature WH and our constraint in sjuch a way as to^xplain the ' , 
ungrammat ical ity of sentences like (2.laii) and (3.27!): * ^ 

^ «2.l) a. ii. *I asked which men there* re in the room. 

3.2'/)*The restaurant in whose cellar that wine's will be the 
most popular. 

»i ■ 

In GKPS, the ID ruleirf which introduce , embedded questions and relative 
clauses are the following: 

3.28) VP .> V[18], S[>0] 

3.29) NP r> ^\ S[+R] 

where Q is the value WHMOR takes for interrogafeives and R the value it 
takes for rjplativeia. [+Q] and [+R] are uded as abbreviations for the 
features [WH AGR [WHMOJi Q] ] and [WH AGH [WHMOR R] ] respectively. The 
rules expanding S[+R] and S[^] are the resurlt of instantiating 
independently needed S expansions With these features by the FPP . 
Thus, since we have the rule in (3. 30a) we will also have the rules in 
(3.30b): 

3.30) a. S -> NP, VP 

b. i. -Si+Q] -> NP[+Q] , VP . 

i. i. S[+R] -> NP[+R], VP • 

Similarly, (3.31a) and (3.32a) will legitimate rules like (3.3lb) and 
(3.32b): ' 

3.31) a. S -> PP, VPfthere]/PP 

b. i. S(+Q) -> PP[+Q], VP[there]/PP . " ' 

ii. Sf+R| > PP[+R], VP[there]/PP ' 

3.32) a. S > a, S/a 
b. i.' sf+Q] 

li.. S[+R] 

Giv^n the rule in (3.32bi) , 'the pre-reduction structure for (2.1aii) 
would be as follows, where « NP: 

» 

3.33) 



a 

faf+Q], S/a 
a[+R|^, S/a 




which men NP[NPF there] VP[NPF there] /NP 
there V[NPF thet:e] t PP[PRD] 
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i^iYico Lho unbounded (i^ependency introduced in connection with the NP w hiph 
m*n is eliminated by STMl a trace is* left* Since this trace has all the 
<:ptegoty features of an NP, it will be linearized into the position 
foThiwinK the verb are by the LP statements, thus preventing AR from 
applying. Sentences such as (3.27) are blpcked for similar reasons, as 
we cnn see from the structure in (3.34): 



3.34)" 



will be the most popular 



• S - VP^ 

DKT^ N' 
the S[fR] 

restaurant PP[PRD, +Rl S/PP 

fn whose c^>ITa7 NP VP/PP 



that win^ V 



IS 

> 



Th^ relative clause expansion used hejte is the one ^iven in (3*32bii) 
with a PP. . ^ , 

Notice, however, that superficially similar sr^ntences such as (3.35a) 
and (3.36a) wi 11 allow AR to apply since theiVyeipbeddfcd sentences are 
expand^^d by the rules in (3.30b), as shown ixyf(3.35by snd (3.36b): 

I asked which men are in the room. 

S 



a. 
b. 



NP 

1 
I 



V[18] 
I 

asked 



VP 



NP[+Q] 



which men 



S[+Q] 



VP 



are 



PP[PRD] 



in the room 



3.36) a. The restaurant whose cellar has x:onta*lned the b^st 
wine will be the most popular. 
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the ji' ^^ffR]' 
restaurant NP[+R] 

whose cellar V 




f has /* 

^ ^ contained Lh^ best wine 

?ince no unbounded j%pendericy is introduced (and VP Deletion is not 
involved) no categories are marked [+NIIL] ^ind the v^rb is followed in its 
own clause by a phonologioally non-null element." Therefore,' AR is 
possible. ' .. 

Unlike the earlier analysis of unbounded dependencies presented in/- 
Gazdat (1981), however, the one given in GKPS 9^fy addresses the iss><S 
of embedded sentences and relative clauses; no mention is made of^^t wh 
quei^tions such as (3.37)-(3.39) : 



3.37) Whb is Pita? 

3.,38X/In *4iich garden is a statue of Pita? 
3.3^ In which park did Pita say the concert is? 



In fact, given the assumptions in GKPS it is difficult to see how they 
Pould account for such sentences in a reasonable and regular way. One 
problem is that the interrogative feature [+Q] does not distinguish 
between complement questions and non-complement questions and their, 
concomitant word order differences. We could add a feature [+ C] (i.e 
complement) to capture this 'distinction and the featulTe^ co-occurrence 
restriction: * 

(a C] 3 [-a INV] 

to insure that [-C] questions were inverted and [+C] question were i 
[-INV], i.e. (3.40) but not (3.41): 

V 

3.40) a. Who can Pita see? 

" b. I know who Pita will s^e. 

3.41) a. *Who Pita can see? ' 

b. *I know who will Pita see. , • 

but even this would not glv^ Us a coftjpletely adequate acebunt of root ?vh ' 
questions. This is because the F06t feature [ fQ] works the sane way as 
the FOOTJeature SLASH (GKPS, p. 54) and, as such, must be specifically 
introduced by an ID rule. Thus, if we wish to take advantage of the 
prediction of fea^re instantiation, as we did with relative clavises and 
embedded questions, wo would have to propose a rule like the fQllowing: 



.3.42) .S -> S[+ajC"^l 

Notice, however, that this ruJe'»iJroduees some very peculiar tree 
itructures: 

■ . ' C - ■ ' ' . 

3.43) / ♦ ' S 




... ... V , W 

There is no independent justification for the ext^a S node dominating the 
S[+Q, INV] , rather its only reason for existence is to allow us to 
introduce the [+Q] feature. ■ ■ ' ■ 

We could, ofx course^ isimply list each of the^ rules expanding an S[+Q, 
-C] 8eparately» in the greJunar as shown below: , 

3.44) a. S[-Ki, -C] -> NP[+Q] , VP ^ 

b. S[+Q, -C] -■> PP[-K)], VP[there]/Pt' ** 

c. S[-K), -C] -;> a, S[INV]/a 
• ' etc. 

> ft 

Imt this would re^iult in a great deal of redundancy in the ID rubles and 
fails to capture generalizations about the feature syat'em and the 
structure of root wh sentences. It would be better if^^^he grammar 
somehow predicted the existence of the uiles in (3.44)/ 

A possible solution to thcise problera would be to give up GKPS^s 
stipulation that metarules may only apply to lexical ID rul*es and 
introduce root wh^qu^qtion e^cpansions via the following^S; 

,i 

3.45) S[+g] -> H, W ^ ' ' 

>!/ . i 

; S -> H[INV], W . . 

where the default value for WH is assumed to be nulVr-vJMa metarule says 
that if the graanar has a rifle that expahds an S[+Q] as a head and its 
coapleaents, then the grammar will also have a rule that expands a 
regular S in the sane way except the^ its head will be marked with the 
inversion feature^^.. Thus, since the graanar ^\\\ have the rules 
expanding S[+Q] given in (3.30bi), (3.3lbi) and (3.32bi) the grammar will 
ttiso have the i'^ules in (3.46)2': *%- 



jfulei 
)( a. 



3.4.6)f a. S NP[-KJ], VP[INV] 

b. S -> PP[-KJ], VP[there, IWVJ/PP 

c. S -> a, S[INV]/a 

Recall that the notation "a/b" is simply ah abbreviation for [CAT* a 
[FOOT [SLASH &]]] and that head daughters are chosen ori the basis of bar 
level and syntactic category* Since having a value for SLAI^H in Oo nay 
affects the category or bar level features of node» ati g/b can qualify 



as the head of a phrase as lon^ as the other criteria are met. Thus the 

VP'un ,W.46b) and the S in .(3.46c) .wi^ be assiffned the inversion .feature 

bjr (5.45) despite the fact that they are slashed c.ategories (i.e. a 

slashed VP is still a VP, etc.). * 

The rule in (3,46c) will interact with the output of the Subject 

Auxiliary Inversion (SAI) metarule,' shown below, to produce sentences 
like (3,39)28: \ 

3.47) SAI Metarule 

VP [FIN, AUX] -> V,.VP(PRD, a] 

S[INV] ■)> V[FIN, AUX], S[k] 

The SAI metarule says that if the grammar contains an ID rule expanding a 
finite verb phrefee as an au>iiliary verb and it^ VP complement, then the 
grammar also has a rule expanding an S with the inversion feature as a 
finite auxiliary verb and aiji S with the same subcategorization features 
as the .VP complement of the auxiliary in the input rule. Thus, the 
structure for a sentence like (^3,39)' would be as in (3.48), where a in 
(3-46c) take? the value PP: 



3.4a) 



PP[+Q] S[INV]/PP 



in which park V[FIN, AUX] S/PP 

did NP Vp/pP 




is 



I ■ 



Since we are assuming that unless otherwise specified no value for- 
the interrogative feature is assigi>ed, we do not need to worry about 
introducing the nodes which expand as root wh questions in otl\er ID 
rules, as W did with embedded questions. Also, if we assume that the 
default value for the feature [INV] is negative, we can insure that 
embedded questions like (3.41b) can not be generated (alternately w^ 
could specify the valiie [ INV] irn^^ the rule that introduces^ embedded 
questions itself, i.e, (3.28) * . 

As shown above, the rule in (3.45) also assigns the [INV] feature to 
the VP's^in (3,46a,b), ByHhe HFC this feature will be passed on to the. 
V*s these VP's domi^te to produce structures like (3.49): 



Hi 
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3.49) a. 



I 

who 



b.' 



PP[+Q] 



in which garden 
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Pita 



VP:[t,herejINV]/PP 
•V[ there, INV] NP 




IS 



a "statue of Pi¥a 



This would be fine except/ for the feature co-occurrence restriction 
proposecl in Gazdar, PullijUn. and Sag (1981)- shown, below: . . • 

. ' .,3.50) [rNV]0 [AUX, FIN] . ,' " . / • . • -» ^ 

I . . 

(3,50) says 'that, if something has. the feature [ INV] then it will also' be 
an auxiliary and be ' finite. Given this restriction we would not be able 
to produce a sentence like <3.^1): 



■ 3.*61.) . Who loves Pi^ta? 

■ ^ *. .■ ■ . • . ■ 

Since loves is not an auxiliary.* This FCR was ^rot)b8e<i to prevent 
sentences like (3.52) from being legitimized by the SAI metarule: 

3.52) * Loves Pita to sing? ' , 



If, however, we formulate the SAI metarule as in (3.47), with the 
features [AUX] anij [FIN] Specif ically stated on the verB, sentences like 
(3.52) will be blobked and the FCR in (3.50) made superflOous. Thus we' 
can dispense vith (3.50) without mak|^^ng false predict ions^p. 

, Nor will allowing the feature [INV] to sometimes appear on V*s that 
donU begin a sentence interfere with;the J:reatment *of^ morphological 
irregularities ^uch as the following: 



3.53) a; *I omn't going. 

♦Amn't I going? 
*I aren't going. 
Aren't I going? 



b. 
c. 
d. 



As Gazdar, Pullum and Sag obaerve (p. 31), this paradigm can be accounted 
for simply by stipulating i|i/tfie lexicon that the first perision singular 



present tense 
form is aren 



e^ copula had n<^[-INV| +aVt] form and that its [+INV. 
Since the' only' tim6 that V's that don*t begin a 



sentence 



ar^ marked as being inverted is in connection with wh words or phrases, 
and sincfe wh words and phrase^ are alw^rsl thir^ person n^ver first 
person, thi» lexical restriction will not.be affected and we will not 
incorrectly predict that sentences like (3.53c) are grcpmatidal. 
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V, This .analysis of root wh qilefst ions *is^ <^so'co^isist^nt with the fads 
surrounding the appl i(.:alion* of AH. Thus^ >^in the V[\>(^hI dialect, the - 
, sentences In (3.37) and (*3.38) wiir^^ll^jfw reduction sirjce in each case 
the au><iliai;*y verb i,s immediately followed in Its const ituent by a 

* phono logically nop- null elfeine;it, a& we can see from the structures in 
(-3.49a) , and (3.49b) respectively. A ^eatencp like (3.39), however, willw 
hot' permit" AR ^in/f|e the auxiliary precedes a trace element, as shown iij 

^ (3.48). Sinnilarly, both the* sentences- in (3.54)* w^ll allow AR since they 
are^ assigned the correspondi'ng structur es in (3.5J5)-: - 

• ■ V ^- ^* ■ ' ■ * 

■ • 3.54) a. Which dog is eating? 

K Which dog is he eating? 

S - ^ 



J . ct'i ; a . 
b. 

3.55) a. 




eating 




which dog 



S[TNV]/NP 



LS 



S/NP 




The importance of the difference betweerl these two structures will become 
apparent in tt^e^fol lowing section. / 

3*4.1 Conservative Dialects . ^ 

While the constraint on AR^^v^n at the beginning of section 3.3 
correctly predicts the facts about the dialect described there, other 
dialects are not quite as, "liberal^V with regard to where they pertait 
reduction to occur. The dialec^ described in Kaisse (1981), for example, 
differs from more liberal dialects in that it does not allow reductio^i in 
sentences* such as the following^ repeated here from section two: 

/ ■ ■ ■ 

' 3.56) Not only^s Louis sraarti; he's also a varsity rower. 
3.57) On which day's John lecfVing? ' 
3^58) a* Speaking tonight's a famous r^eporter* 

b. Speaking tonight's been a famous reporter. 
3.59) Under this slab'^ buried Joan of Arc. • ^ 



Since such sentences are perfectly acceptable in* the more liberal 
dialect, their ung|:*a]iBn3ticality her^ cannot be the result . of 
phonological ly nuU elements J[>eing pbaitioned after' tlje auxiliary^ 
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There 
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must, therefore, be some ather type of constraint at work in these 
cases* In order to determine what this .constraint would l?^e, let ' 
briefly consider the structut;^s such senten<ie3 could be ass^igned in GPSG 
and what they have , in common. 

Sentences similar to (3.57) have already been discussed in cornieetion 
with root wh questions; given the rule in (3.46c), (3,57) would be 
assigned a structure very much like the one in (3,55b) above: 



3.60) 



PP[+0] 



S[INV]/PP 




is 




The rest of the sentences lidted above, hd^ever, have! not (to my 
knowledge) been previously addressed within the GP^SG framework. 

The analysis of sentences like (3.56) in GPSG, ai3 we shall see,' is 
fairly straightforward. Kaiss6, following Emonds (1976) , analyses such 
sentences as being derived from the deep structure in (3.61) by Negative 
Preposing and SAI: 

3.61) Louis is not only smart, he's also a varsity rower. 

Assuming the basic correctness of this ch<^ice of positiij|Ung for the 
adverb phrase, the corresponding GPSG structure would beVaS\follows: 

S - 

'S[INy]/AdvP 



3.62), 



AdvP 



not only 



V{INV] 
I 



S/AdvP • 

NP VP/ AdvP 

John' t AP[PRD] 

I 

smart 



where the "preposing" is achieved by the familiar mles for 
topicalization. The inverted word order can be ^aranteed by means of a 
FCR on slash introductions such as the following^^: w * ^ 



[SLASH a[+Neg] ] 3 [IN'V] 



Notice that the auxiliary in this sentence d6es indeed mee 
conditions on AR outlined In the preceding section; th&s 
reduce in the liberal dialect is explained. 



eet the ^ y 
, its abil iiy dfo 



06^ 



^ The analyses of sentences like (3.58) and (.3,59), however, are a bit 
more involve^. On a transformational analysis (3.58a3 would be assigned 
the jie^p structure given in (3.63): / 

^ * . 

3.63) A famous reporter is speaking tonight. 

% 

(3.58a) would then be derived by applying a preposing rul<? to the 
participal phrase lhu& triggering a type of inversion. This inversion r 
differs. from SAI, which is responsible for sentences like (3.56) and 
(3.57), in that it applies to what remains of the pj^edicate after , 
preposing rather than just the first auxi 1 iary verb, as we can se^e from 
(^58b). Not ice, however, that not all sentences with preposed 
participal phrases aj^low this inversion: 

3.64) a. Mary sav5 the mayor holding his breath and counting 

his bal lots. \ ■ ^ 

b. Holding his breath and counting^his ballots Mary saw 
the mayor. 

c. IcHolding his breath and counting his ballots saw 
srfv Mary the mayor. 

^Nor are participles the only preposed phrases which do trigger it: 

\ 3.65) a. Snowflakes of all shapes and sizes had fallen from V 

the sky. 

b. From the sky had fallen snowflakes of all shapes 
and sizes. . . 

Since, in transformational terms, preposing the complement of some 
verbs can result in this type of inversion while preposing the complement 
or other verbs does not, a metarule to produce such structures in GPSG 
would hqed to refer to the verb which subcategorizes for the tropicalized 
phrase in order to determine whether the metarule is applicable. The 
problem is that this verb need not be the matrix verb, it can be preceded 
structurally^ by (other) auxiliaries. Since thm inverted order, when 
allowed, involves the subject eind the remnants -of its, verbal complement, 
such a metarule would 1) need to refer to a varying number of levels and 
2) need to refer to more than two Revels of structure. Metarules in 
GPSG, however, are not permitted to do either of these. Furthermore, if 
thjis rule could be written a sentences l ike (3. 58a) would have a trace^ 
immediately following the be and thus would be predicted not . to undergo 
AR in the liberal dialect; this is, as we have seen, not a correct 
predictiom There is, however, an alternative to the metarule approach 
which not; only accounts for the "inverted" wotd order, ^it also makes the 
correct predicti6ns about the positioning of traces. , 

First of all, notice that verbs like be ami fall (but not saw ) have 
something in common other than the fact that when their complements are 
topical ized this inverted' order is found: both be and fall allbw 
existential subjects. Thus, alongside sentences like. (3^56) and*^(3.65) 
we find sentences like: 

3.66) There is a famous reporter speaking tonight. 
^.67) ^There h&d fallen from %he sky snowflakes of alli shapes 
and sizes. C 

/ vl07 



A 



- 't /, -7 I'M - . • 

Since the matrix VP's in these sentences carry the feature [NPF there ] in 
a{(reu^ment with their subjects, (3.67) can have unbounded dependencies 
introduced bj/t the ID rule in (3.10):^ 

:I.1C^ S -> PP, P[therel/PP 

Thus, the sentence in (3.65b) could 'be assigned the striiij 



3.68) 




VPUheref/PP 

from the «Wy V[there] VP[there]/PP 

I . ^ 

had V[there] t 

I . , . 

fallen snowf lakes of all 

* shapes and sizes , 

f ■ ' . * . » ■ • * 

Sentences like (3.58) can be accounted ^^r h^y generalizing the rule 

/in (3.10) so as^to apply ^ VP[PRD] as we^, yielding structures such as: 

-.^ ■ • • 

3.69) a. ' S 





speaking tonight V[ there] ^^^^^^^JP^^^^^ t 

is • a famous reporter 

s- . . 



VP[PRP] 



speaking ton^.ght V[theVe] 

* ha» 
« 



r 



VP [there] /VP 

VP[therel/VP 
V[ there] NP 
been a famous! reporter 



Notice that iin j^ach case the initial au5<iliary verb is followed In Xts 
constituent by a phonological ly non-null element pxxxs this analysis, 
Unlike the.-transformational.one outlined dbove^ will qHow AR to app'ly 
h^rp in liberal dicilect^s. , /. . • ♦ 

■ ^ A similar analysis <iah be proposed for sentences like (3,59) * Since 
there will be ID rules' in the gi^ai^ the occurrence of 

■sehtenccjs* like: ■ ' ""v v . ' - 



3.70) there 



is'' feuried. under thii 



is slab 4oan of Arcs 



then, given the r\ile in (3. It^bJ) dehtences llkfp. (3.59) will ajjiao be 
admitted. A likely strudttir^Vfor *ueh a (3.71)^^: 




under this slal 



VP [ there] /PP 
V [.there} VP[PAS]/PP* 



IS 



V[PAS] 

, I 

buried 




t Joan of Arc 



( 



ERIC 




Again, reduction is predicted and found^Hn liberal dialects. 

The questidh then is:* ^iven the analyses and Judgments presented 
above, how can the constraint oif AB. found in this conservative dia^ct he 
stated? Since; all of the AR i^entences that are bad in the» liberj 
dialect'are also bad in the conservative dialect, the conditior 
^material following the ai^iliary Will be needed in both. In ori 
account for the sentences presented in this section, however, 
consel^vative dialect will also need a means of restriqting the 
elements that can serve as host to the^ cliticization. The constraint 
pronpaed by Kaisse (1983b), recall, restricted the host to NT's which 
c-coanand the auxiliary. Dup to the different structures assigned by our 
frameworks, her restriction cannot be carried over into this work since 
it would fail to distinguish between sentences like (3.54a) and (3.54b). 
As we can. see from the jitructures in (3:55), in both sentences the / 
auxiliary is d-commanded 1t)y the potential host and followed by a 
phonological ly non-null element,, yet in Kiaisse's dialect only (3.54a) • 
allows AH. The correct predictions are made, however, if we instead 
require the NP^os^ to be commanded by ^he auxiliary. "This in effect 
prevents ^ auxiliary in this dialect froii attaching outside of its own S 
and, in addition to blocking AR in' senteitces like (3.54b), ties in very 
. nicely with Kaisse'flT later observations about reduced auxiliaries and 2P 
clitics (Kaisse (1983b)). > . 

This analysis is superipr to either of the ones proposed by Kaisse in 
that it not only\ accounts for the relevant grammatical!! ty Judgments in 
both liberal and conserV&t4ve; dialects, Ifut does so with a related set of 
rules rather than entirely separate ppes. As a resdU the Underlying " 
similarity of the two dialectic iit highlighted, ^rthermore* all o/ this 
is done without reference to global' ruleif, multTipUb levels "of structure 
or^ransformations— extr^ely, p64#erful tiietylces which are simply not 
needed in a GPSG syntax. Fiddly, this Approach has the added benefit of 
giving insights into Judgmeni* in the conservative diaJeyO^that Kaisse 
herself could not explain^ > '. ^ 

Kaisse (1983a) notes (p. lO^i tliat 
inversibn -sentences with priepbaied t^P' 
sentences with preposed participles (< 
attributes td the relative NPr^iie^s^^f 
howevei^, the greater degree of , accept f 
(3 . 59) is a resul t of the FlP-meia of 

sentences like (3. 67)/to be. relatively more acceptable as well, since 
they also have PP hosts/ Such , is apparently, not the case in theae 
dialects. Nor can Kaisae rely on the difference in following context to 
differentiate the two senteAc^ types since sentences iike (3.72) receive 
almilar Judgments (Kaisse (1983a}, p. 109): 



some speakers do not find 

such as (3.59) as bad as inversion 

(3.58)), a fact that she 
the two types of phrases. If, 
lility found with sentences like 
le PP host, we Would also expect 



10J 



/ 



^72) ?Imttj|,icit in 



your' stalement's the, idea that mon ar<» 



A GFSG synta^i^ however, provides a straigh forward e?xplanat ion of thiM 
difference in host status: the PP in (^.57)^ as we can see from (3.60), 
fails the condition on Jiosts on tWo counts 1) it is not an NP and 2) it 
is not couunand^d. by the auxiliary seeking to reduce. The PP in. (3^59), 
oh the other hand, commanded by the reducing auxiliary (cf (3,71)), 
Thus if NP host condition is-relaxed for the speakers in question so 
as to include PP's, there would be nothing to prevent *the auxiliary in 
(3,59) (or (3,72)) ^j^om reducing while AR in (3,57) would still be 
blocked on structural grounds. No such structural distinction between PP 
hosts is possible in 'Kaisse's analysis, however, since in her theory all 
pr^)osed material is inserted into COMP: 




under this slab is J 

A. ■ 

b. S' 



buried 



Joan of Arc 




on wli^ch da 



Since the structures in (3*73) are completely analogous (except for the 
different status of the material .following AUX which, as we've seen, 
cannot be the cause of the grammatical ity distinct ion) no competing 
explanation of these facts is Qvail&ble. 

,3,5 Ac in GPSG , ^ 

As was the case with AR, the syntactic conditions governing the 
application of CC are relatively easy to state assuming we use a GPSG 
syntax. Within the majority dialect this condition is afei followis: 
coj^traction is possible only if the node ifttroducing the trigger i/erb^^ 
is the aunt of the node introducing to and they are liriearly adjacent. 
Put more simply, contraction is only possible in structures such as the 
followin 



3.74) 




Y . . . 
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Such a definition entails that in order for CC to take place the 
trigj^ering verb must e-coimnand the to. Thus, sentences suph as (2*6c) 
and (2.7b), repeated below, are ungrarantet ical since in these cases want 
does not. c -command to: ^ 

2.6) seejns like to wanna regret what one does not have.. 

2.7) tl don't want anyone who continues to wanna stop wanting. 

. This condition also provides an account of the ambiguity[^constrasts 
found between p)airs like the following: 

3.75) Jeddy, I want to succeed. ' 
3.7Q) Teddy, I wanna succeed. 



The sentence in (3.. 75) could involve either topical iz^ition from object 
position in the main clause or topical izat ion from object position in th^ 
embedded clause; since (3.75) has two possible structures it also has two 
possible int^rpretaitions. The sentence in (3.76), on the other hand, has 
^nly one interpretation since only one of the sti:uctures assigned to 
(3.75) satisfies the conditions on CC. The structures assigned to (3.75) . 
are shown belo><: 



3.77) a. 



NP 
I 

Teddy 



S/NP 



NP 
I 
I 



VP/NP 



want 




succeed 



b. 




succeed 



ERiC 



Though the trigger want is the aunt of to in (3.77a) CC is not possible 
since want doe» not jlnMidiately precede to, there is a trace ^ 
intervening. In (3.77b), however, there \« no such intervening trace and 

111 y- ' ■ 
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CC is indeed possible. Thus, the sentence in (3.75) has the same 
i;nterpretatipn as the version d(| the unreduced sentence in which the ' 
object in the embedded clause is what is topical ized, i.e. ^the I want ' to 41 
^f:^\^Y^ readinK. 

Given the analysis of root wh questions discussed in the preceding 
section, a similar treatment is available for sentences like (2.24b) and 
(2.25b). The structures corresponding to these sentences are shown/in 
(3.78): ■ ^ 



3.78) a. 



NP[fQ] S[TNV]/NP 

I ^ 
who V[INV] S/NP 

do NP VP/NP , 

you V JVP/NP 

want V VP/NP 



to 



I 



kiss 



NP[+Q] S[INV]/NP 
who V[rN^r' ^^^^^/NP 

do NP VP/NP 

you V t VP 

want V VP 



to V 
I, 



kiss 



NP 
I 

you 



Since the verb want in (3.78a) immecUately precedes to and is also its 
aunt CC. is possible and, thus (2*24bT is grammatical. CC is blocked for 
(2*25b), however, because of the intervening trace shown in (3*78b). ^ 
Notice that unlike recent transformational accounts, there is no need to 
distinguish here between diffePent types of traces (i*e. case marked 
Versus non-case marked^ since the rules responsible for wh sentences do. 
not reapply for each S (i*e* are not successive cyclic) and thus do not 
overgenerate null elements* * 

All of the cases of unbounded dependency discussed thus far have 
involved structures in which an element which shares the category valuer 
of the SLASH feature is linearized to the left of the category that bears 
this feature* English, however, also allows sentences with rjghtward « 
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dependencies, an example of such a sentence being the one in ('^79b) in 
whi<*h"an ()bj<H:t NF^ is shifted to Ihc^ end of its verb phrase*: 

H.79) a. 1 want all of the students who failed the exam to 
report to my office. / 
b. T want to report to my office all of the students who 
' failed the exam. 

Another possible treatment of sentences like (3^79) would be to allow the 
LP statements to f i 1 to order objects and pompleraenta with respect to 
onef^nbther if the object is "heavy". Since heavy objects and 
complements would not be ordered, bolth (3.79a) and (3.79b) would be ■ 
admissable linearizations of the verb phrase ID rule. There are, 
however, a number of arguments against thfSKalternate analysis. 

Aside from weakening the theory by allowing LP statements more power, 
a linearization analysis would remoye the structural basis for the 
characteristic intonation pattern of rifehtward dependencies. More 
importantly, however, sentences like (3.80) could not be accounted for 
straightforwardly: 

3.80) I want to report to ray office and will speak to 
personally all of the students who failed the exam. 

If sentences like (3.79b) are produced via linearized ID rules suc!h as VP 
-> V VP NP, the verb want and the VP to report* to my office would not 
form their own coristituefnt . Thus, we would not expect them to operate as 
a unit foY the purposes of conjunotion, as they ilo in (3.80).- If, 
however, what we have here i« a rightward dependency, sentences like 

(3.80) can be pr'oduced; they simply involve the conjunct ioh of two 
VP/NP*s, want to report to my^ office and will Speak to personally . One 
could of course claim that (3.79b) and (3.80) are produced by different 
means ^ (3.79b) via linearization and (3.80) with a rightward dependency 
rule, but such a move unnecessarily coMplicates the grammar since 
rightward dependency alone is sufficient to accotint for both. 

A further argument against a linearization analysis is provided by 
sentences- in which the object, appears to have been shifted outside of its 
VP: 

3.81) I wanted to report to my office yesterday all the 
students who fail'^d the exam. 

On the interpretation where |it was yesterday that I wanted X to happen, 
the adverb yesterday will belnadifying the entire sentence* We will 
therefore have an ID rtile liRe S -> Adv. Since the NP object in 

(3.81) is outside of the sentient ial adverb, it must also be outside of 
its own VP. Thus a linearizekion analysis cannot account for the clause 
order in (3,81) under this irfterpretat ion* 

Given that sentences such as (3.79b) involve dependencies, the rules 
we have discussed thus far will provide structures like the following, 
assuming the correct linearization principle^^: 



1'13 



ho- 



3.82) 




want to report to my office 



Since the IP statements will place the trace of the object NP between the 
want arid to of the matrix VP this analysis correctly predicts that 
sentences like (3.79b) will not allow CC: 

\ 

3.83) tl wanna report to my office all of the students who 
failed the exam. 



Lih 



This analysis of CC also p^dicts the failure of contraction in 
sentences with conjoined verbs such as .(2.9a), repeated below: 

2.9) a. I don*t need or want to hear about it. 

the structure assigned to such a sentence is shown in (3.84): 

3.84) S 




need or V 



Since the V dofinating want does not c-coiMand the to, it is jjot its aunt 
and contraction is hot possible th^re. Nor can contraction applv at the 
next higher level since that V does not introduce a trigger verb^^. 
Since we are assuming that CC is not a syntactic rule we^need not worry 
about possible ordering paradoxes between ID rules and/or 
metarules^^. S ' 

A similar treatwent is poMible for sentences like (2.8a) in which 
verb phrases are conjoined: ^ 

2.8) a. I want to dance and to sing« 
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3.85) 





■to 



VP[and] . 
VP 



t VP 



sing 



Since the node dominating want is not the aunt of the node doninftting the 
(first) to ifi this structure, CC is blocked. Thus sentences like (2.8b) 
are correctly predicted to be ungrammatical : , 

s ■ . • 

2.8) b. 4^1 wanna dance and to sing. 

Notice, however, that a sentence like (3.86a) will allow reducti^in 
since the structure it is assigned meets all the necessary re<|uir^^£lts: 

3.86) A. . I wanlr^o dance and sing. 
• b. . S • 




sing 



Thus the analysis presented above correctly handles the entire range of 
contraction and conjunction facts* 



^^^^ 



3.5.1 Liberal dialects . 

Like AR, judgments about CC are subject to variation frow dialect to 
dialect. Unfortunately the scope of this variation is not quite as well 
ocuMnted as with AR, thus making genera} iisatioaMi difficult. ,S6«e 
speakers seem to ba more "liberar* than most with regard to CC in that 
the presence of trace between a to and its aunt does ifi6t block 
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contraction. Such speakers find sentences such as (3'87) perfectly 
acd|^| able (though perhaps marked as very informal): 

3.87) Who do you wai)na kisa you? . 

Whether traces in such dialects behave differently with respect to AH as 
well has not, to my knowledge, ever been discussed; thus there is no way 
of telling whether the transparency in (3*87) is a fact about traces in 
general in these dialects or simply a fact about CC* 

If the latter is the case then we need only change the condition on/ 
CC to something^ like the following: CC is possible in a configuration 
"XYZ iff X is the aqnt of Z and Y is phono logicetUy null. Since the 
function of rules like CC and AH seems to be to make phonological units 
Out of syntactically distinct item^, it does not seem imreasonable that 
in some dialects the syntactic aspect would be the deciding factor in 
contraction while in others the phonological aspect would. Thus the two 
dialects differ only in minor details. 

If, on the other hand, this transparency^ a fact about traces as a 
whole for these speakers we have two opyfSnsT we could either modify 
both AR and CC so as to allow traces iir the relevant sites, or we could 
adopt a position for these dialects otily similar to the one taken in GKPS 
and fail to have STMl introduce traces. Which vifew of traces is correct 
and which modification of the theory iis preferred is an empirical 
question in need of furt^ier research. ^ 

3.6 Ordering of AR and CC . 

In section one I presented arguments against a morphological or 
phonological treatment of AR euid CC as well as several preliminary 
arguments against analyzing either one as a syntactic rule. These latter 
arguments revolved around the. fact that neither AR nor CC interacts 
crucially with any other syntactic rule and the fact that rules like AR 
and CC have very different functions than syntactic rules. The view of 
grammatical organization that I adopted there was one in which rules like 
AR and CC were contained in a separate component of the grammar reserved 
for cliticizations. While this typQ of highly constrained non-syntactic 
treatment of clit icization is consistent with most transformational 
analyses of AR and CC, it is in no way predicted by them.. Asvwe shall 
see, a non-syntacitic treatment is not only consistent with the GPSG 
system, it is actually required by it. \ 

Consider first of all the type of statemtent a rUle li^^|R would 
require if it were Part of a GPSG syntax. As we saw i^^^^MD (3.4), AR 
in the liberal dialect is possible in many different «J^H|^^l|k)nto many 
different elements NP^s, AdvP^s, VP's etc. 'I'hus^jllHj^lHHe no 
general way of specifying what the result of cliticizatToXlvIa look 
like. This plus the fact that rules In GPSG can in general otily refer to 
two levels of structure at » time means that each of the eligible 
structures, if charaeterizable at all, would require a separate rule. 
This in turn suggests the possibility of dialects which contain some of 
these rules but not others, or which contain some rules with quite 
different constraints. Thus it would.be logically possible for a dialect 
to have rules which allow AR in some cases only, if the auxiliary is not 
followed by a Aonologically non-null item and' in other cases only if it 
is. The fact^hai the actual rules for AR in the dialects studied thus 
, far «1ll shafeThe sameu:bnstraint on following context would be treated 



I J 3 ■ 

as ac<M(lentaL ^ Since Ihi^^'is obviously not a desirabh) pre<lict(i(^ 
need some principled way at* excluding thi§j poss ibl i i i t y; 

. A SH(^ond and even 'more dainti^i^iig problem for ,|B syntactic tteTftment of 
AH and CC hx\ GPSG hinges on the fact that PS ru*es act c\s node 
admissibility conditions. Given this Interpretation, it makes no sense 
to talk about derivations or ordered relationships among PS rules. Thus, 
a phrase is well formed if there is a PS rule for that phrase whi(h 
allows the node it expands to dominate the categories it does in Ihe 
proper order. This means th^t if AR or CC were syntactic rules the 
categories they introduced could be' assigned structures by other rules in 
such a way as to place an undesirable element in the relevant position. 
In other words, there would be no way of "prevent ing ^future instantiations 
of rules (whether basic or formed by metarule) from violating the 
<:ondit^ons on <::li tici/.ation. 

For example, since clitics do not change the syntacti<: category of 
what they attach to, if a sentence Ivke (3,87b) was fotmed on the basis 
of a sentence like (3,87a) the- resulting form wann a would still be a verb, 



3.87) a, I want to leave, 

b. I wanna leave, • , 4 

As such there would be no straightforward way of preventing this verb 
from being expanded by the conjunction rules responsible for sentences 
like (3,86), This would result in the generation of ungrammatical 
sentences such as (2,9b): ' 

2,9) b, *I don't need or wanna hear about it. 

Similarly, if a sentence like (3,88a) could be fori#ed by the PS rules 
then a sentence like (3,88b) could also be formed by freely instantiating 
the rules responsible for (3,88a) with the feature [I^fUL] : 

3.88) a, I am to leave and Pita's to leave also, 
b, *I am to leave and Pitas's also. 

We encounter the same type of difficulty with unbounded dependencies as 
well, ' ^ 

In order to maintain a syntactic analysis of AR and CC we 1^1 d have 
to give up ^e view that PS rules are unordered as- well as the idea that 
PS rules are node admissibility conditions, both of which are fundamental 
assumptions in GPSQ, As a result we would be left with a less 
restrictive and much weaker theory. If we wish to preserve the theory as 
it is, we are forced to treat clit icizations as something distinct from 
syntax. The facts in a GPSG approach could not be otherwise without 
seriously altering its underlying claims. Thus we see that a theory of 
grannadcal orgiantzation that has been argued for on independent grounds 
by many others falla out automatically if we employ a GPSG syntax. 
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*T would like to thank a number of people for their ..com>irents 
various versions, of this work. ,They are (in no particular order): David 



Dowty, Arnold "Zwicky, Mike Geis, Briaq Joseph, Rob Fox,' Greg JWump and 
the members of Dowty * s 1982-^teininar on phrase stucture grammar^. Any 
remairfing errors' are, of ^urse, my mother's fault. I would also like 
thank Karen: Goldman and IsisuJSoto for kindly not finishing their theses 
before I finished mine, flrhard se^ to think that he too deserve^s. 
special mention.- , 
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\\ Among others: Zwicky (1977), Klavans , ( 1980) , Zwicky 1 1982) , 
Zwicky and Nullum (1982), K^is^e ( 1983a, b), and Pullum and Zwicky'^ 
(fqr^tW^oming) . " 



2., As developed, in Gazdar (1981, 1982); Gazdar, Pullum and Sag 
(1982); Gazdar and Pullum (1981); Gazdar, Kl'ein, Pullum and Sag (^^82) 

A ,3. /klavans (1979) claims that another such distinction is that 
clities aTways attach outside of any inflectional endings the host may 
have, arguing- that apparent cases of endoclisis mentioned in Zwicky 
V (1977) actually result from the clitic itself bearing suffixes. • ' 

* ' • . , ' 

4. Perlmutter (1970), George and Toman (1976), Klavans (1980). ' 

.s 

5. Klavans argues that classical Greek provides examples of (1.7b) 
with so-called "stranded proclitics" such as ou in (i): 

i. pos gar ou? . ■ 

'. "for why not" 

Howe^Ner, ais Klavans herself points out (p. 144) due to pre -pausal 
stress rulQS there is no way. to tell if the "c.litic" is truly attached to 
the following sentence. Since the element does have stress and does 
stand on its own, it is worth questioning in what sense it is a bound 
dependent in such sentences. * ^ ' 

' •« ■ 

6. It should be noted that certain persons and tenses of these 
auxiliary verbs cliticize more freely than others. For the most part I 
will restrict myself to the forms is and has when discussing AR since 
they reduce most readily. In addition certain phonological 
considerations seem'Xo dliscourage (though do not render impossible) AR. 
For a more compliete discussion of the morphological and phonological 

ll^actors involved in ^ see Kaisse (1983a). 



7. W should be pointed out tha'^some dialects of English have more 
stringent restrictions on AR than others. These usually refer to the 
syntactic category of the phrase cont&ifiijig the host rather than tl 
category of th^^lSord actually receiving the clitic. Therefore, ev^ 
conservative dialects, a variety of elements can* sefve as host. 



ty 

vwn in 



8. An exhaustive list being: aspectual fjo, aspectual used, 
necessitative necessitative have . ought , suppose , antj want in the 

sense of desire (rather than lack ) . 

. 9. The fact that the [9z]/(iz] if eras appear, at first glance, to 
have a wider distribution. with reduced Is/haa than with the plural, third 
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person ot* possessive may simply be a result of there being phonological 
reduption riiles with this output as well. Thus we have to distinguish 
between the two sources for /thejse formy In fact, in ray own speech I 
prefer the vowelless alternate to the f^zj/f t/.j forms* at slow rates 
sentences like: J I 



► i*. John is going* j 
1 i ♦ Pete is going. 



i 



At faster rates ['^z]/[iz] is acceptable, \ndicating thatV its abilitv^to 
occur in positions not predicted- by the gmeral allomorpKy^nil^^r^ 
discussion is^the result of a phononogicalXreduction ratheiMEHan^R* 




10. As argued for by Riemsd ijk and* Wiij^l^( 1981). 

. il. While I find sentences like (2»jf6) perfeefTy grammat ical /thei**< 
are seti^ences with Negative Const ituenp^respos ing whifch do not :^ound as 
good: 



i. ?Never's he to darken my door again. ^ 

I chink this is because preposing with never is extremely stilted for me 
ewn without cliticizat ion. Thus I would disagree with Kaisse's claim ^ 
that there are no stylistic effects whatsoever involved in AR. 



12, A possible response to this criticism would be 'that for purposes 
of AR the gap left by subje^ct Wh-Movenent "counts" as the first ? 
'constituent in the sentence* Thus the; reduced auxiliary in (2*22) and 

(2.3a,b) would still be a 2P clitic* However, such' an. analysis could not 
give a natural account of the presence of voicing assimilation in (2»22) 
or (2J3a) and would also reintroduce the notion of "gap" into Kaisse's 
analysis, something she had argued is not necessary. . ^ 

13, This is not entirely clear from her article, 

14, For a fuller discussion of the drawbacks to Selkirk's analysis 
see Pullum and Zwicky (forthcoming) and w6rR& cited therein, 

15, This observation is due to Schmerling' (unpublished manusoriplTt^r^ 
Note, however, that Postal and Pullum (1978) claim that a few speakers do 
accept sentences like (2,34b) (the one example they cite is Terry 
Langendoen), though they admit that they themselves find these sentence 
ill-fontfed, I am not aware of any other speakers who accept such 
sentences, f > . ^ 

16, Sag aijd Kl^in also point out that rule numbers can be elimi^nated 
entirely in favor of indices on lexical categories. Furthermore^ if you 
assume that metarules only. apply to ID rules that introduce lexical 
categories "ilnd that numerical indices are cdntained in the feature 
matrices of lexical categories, then the claim that these indices ari> 
preserved under metarule apjplication follows automatically. This is the. 
approach adopted in some \of the most receht OPSG articles. 

17, See Qazdar and Pulluin (1982) for a m^re complete descrlptior^of 
the^FSG feature system. I 

* I lip ^ 



18. fn order j,o assure finiteness of the set of categories no 

feature is allowod to lake itself as a coefficient (Gazdar and Pulluin 

(1982)). ^ " . ^ 

ft ■ • ' 

19i FOOT features are sometimes referred to '^binding features" as 
well . ^ . 

20. Some versions oftiPSG make use of a me tagraram*tical placeholder 
Hp, where 0 <- n <- 3, to represent the head \daughter iki an ID t*ule. The 
HEC insures the identity of features between ^Hip and its\jDK5ffie>--npde. 

a^dar^and Pullum.(l981) point 6ut^ several advantages to thiis definition 
of head: l) it allows the HFC to operate mace generally in th&t ii. is^ 
responsible for all feature identity between mother and head daughtei ^ 
rather than just some of^it, 2) the notion H simplifies the analysis, 
word compounds in English eliminating the need for parochial definiti< 
of head in such cases and 3) H allows generalizations, about English w<Vd 
order to be captured easily and without redundancies by the LP x 
statements. For more . details on^ the use of *^H" see Gazdar animjrtlum 
(1981, 1982) • - . * 

21. This formulation of VP Delation is slightly different from the 
one given in G&zdar, Pullum and Sag (1981) but more inr keeping with the 
current approach to features. Since traces must retain their other 
category features there seems to be no heed to have the trace dominated 
by VP[+NUL^ as in earlier works* ' , 

22. This rule differs from the one given in GKPS in that 

explicitly includes a trace element in its output. 

» . * 

23/ In some current versions of GPSG this agreement is predicted by 
the Control Agreement Principle which says, simplyi that verbs4 agree with 
their con t rollers • ,For mere details see Klein arid Sag (1982) knd Gazdar 
and Pullum (1982)- * 

' . ■ ■ . 

24. These instantiations must alpo be consistent with any feature 
copecurence restrict it^s (FCR*s) which may apply , such as the FCR*s which 
forbid a VP or A* from carrying a Wh feature, 

it. 

25. Whether we want to give^p' this stipulation altogether id 
unclear. We may wish to have one class of metarules with this 
restriction and one without. If we do give it up entirely we will have 
to restricjt the application of J5TM1 and STW2 appropriately, perhaps by . 
reviving the Generalized Left Branch Condition. \ 

26. All^rnately one may wish to call the output of (3.4f) something 
other than '^S" to distinguish them from non-interrogatives; this is a 
minor detail. 

« . » ' ■ 

27. This approcjfch also entails a slightly different view of the 
organization of the greMunnr than the one taken by\^ag and JKlein outlined 
in section 3»1* tnstlead of ordering feature instantiation principles 
after metarule application^ we Must allow features to pass onto .the ID 
'doubles themselves in order to have S[+Q] expansions to serve as input to 
the rule in (3/45). Again, this is very similar to the treatment found 
in earlier versions of GPSG* l20 
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28. This version or the SAI metarule is based on the pne^iven in 



Gazdar,. Pullum and J^ag (1981). 



29. Given the organization of the graramar discussed in fn.. 27 we 
would not even have to spec ifj^L these fe^artures in the output ^j^J^he SAT 
metarule. This is because 1) The HFy will insure that they ^jfc assigned 
to the V in the input rule andr ^) p^tures are preserved uiidfT metarule 
application unless otherwise specified. / 



30. The details of how such an FCR wou^d work are no\ imraediately 
relevant. 



31. The discussion of so-called "Inversion" sfentenfceS presented here 
is greatly simplified and a number of details remaiVi tp be work^ out. \ 
In particular, I avoid addressing the effects of defijiileness anJ^^ 
"heaviness" on linearization possibilities, cfi 

i. , a. Under this slab there is buried Joan of Arc. 

b. ?Under this slab there is buried Joan. 

ii. a. Under this slab there is someone buried. 

• b. *Under this slab there is Joan of Arc buried. 
Such issues are beyond the scope of this work and in most cases do 
not critically affect the distribution of traces, ,which is our primary* 
interest here. Also, it is not immediately clear whether we wish to, 
maintain th6 distinction between existential there sentences, such as 
(3.66), and so called "presentational there** sentences, such as (3.67), 
suggested in Aiasen (1975)- These questions will be addressed in future 
work. * 

32. However one defines this clqss. 

33. Again, I refrain from giving a formal rule for CC since it has 
been argued and will be a^^j^ed again later that AR and CC are not e^nd can 
not be syntactic rules in a GPSG system. . , 

34* Exactly hovllhese principles will be stated is somewhat 
problematic since tirere are'certain restrictions on rightward 
dependencies that are not shared by leftward dependencies. Jacobson 
(1983 oral presentation, OSU) suggests that the non-unboundedness of 
rightward dependencies be captured by treating them as "doubly slashes" 
rather than single slashes, where doubles slasl^ dependencies have the 
property of not being able to pass through certain types of nodes, 
(bounding nodes). These issues, however^ ajre outside the scope of this 
thesis; the matter that concerns uft. hereV jiSf' t^ any ^ race 

el^m^ents, which would presumably be the same in both approi*ches. 

• . ' ' • • • '■ . . ■■ .■' y •, ', 

35. Alternately, we 6ould allow reduction to 'take plAce h^^re wi^th 
the result that the feature (+to) (or something to thpt effect) lis 
assigned to the V. This feature will then -t tickle each 
conjunct by gerieria4: featvir*e pastting pri^iV^^ 

as (i) with aiructures -aa. in r _V\... • .*^';'' /■ *'*;'' " 

" i. ' Mary .doesn^ t ;wanna'ot- ^ . -V [ 



doe»n'.JL 




v[nq] 



wanna' 



Vf+to, ov] 



V[ fit.o]' 

I , 
hafta 



I 

.VP 
I 
V 



where< a V[+to] is rofii^ized a« its cliticized counterpart. Notice that 
the sentence dio (i) alsai ha^^ a„pefisible source in:, 

iiil Maty^ttoesn* t want to dr hay'e to go* 
Such an; analysis can thus account for thp feelingly of some speakers that 
the .sentence in (iii) requires '>igh£ node! raising intonation** while the 
reduced, Sentence in (i) does not* Since (i) cdn also have the structure 
in (ii), , it* need not Ue analyzed as involving RNR. This is of course all 
quite spefeulativi? and'depends^ upon adopting a particular view of what 
cliticization ruJLes "lodk Xike'\ Whether this plan is feasible or not 
requires a gredt deal more study!. ' 



36* This 'fjgint will be discussed further itv the next "section. 
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A IJJew Approach to Feature Instantiation in GPSG* 
Erhard W. Hinrichs 

I* Introduction 

It has been known for quite soiie tise that the instantiation of 
agreenent features on conjoined NPs presents a challenge for bny adequate 
theory of agreenent. Unlike other syntactic categories^ for which 
agreement features in coordinate structures distribute from the nother 
node onto each conjunct/ conjoined NPs can require non~identity between 
features of the nother and the features of one or nore conjuncts* A 
notorious case in English concerns the conjunction and which typically 
requires plural agreement on the mother^ even if all conjuncts have 
singular agreenent. hk>reover^ the instantiation of agreement features 
for nupber is dependent on the following implicit hierarchy of feature 
values for nui^er: [1 Person] > [2 Person] > [3 Person]* If two or more 
conjuncts differ in their values for person, the mother node will inherit 
the feature of that conjunct whose feature value is highest on the person 
hierarchy* These facts about person and number agreement concerning and 
are illustrated by the coordinate structure in (1)*^ 

(1) 




N2 



[PLURAL] 
[1 PERSON] 



}/2 [PLURAL] 
[1 PERSON] 





[SNQL) [2 PERSON] Nl [SNQL] [1 PERSON] VI [PLURAL] N2 [PLURAL] 



[CONJ e] 



N [SNQL] 
[2 PERSON] 




[CONJ and] 

N [SNQL] 
[1 PERSON] 



[1 PERSON] 



you 



and 



hate 



ourselves 



That the subject NP is in fact plural and firkt person can be derived 
from the first person plural form of the reflexive pronoun is object 
position. 

Crosslinguistically, non-identity of features in conjoined NPs is 
not restriced to person and nudber, but ciEin also Involve gender em, in th6 
French example in (2)^. 

. . 

(2)/ Un savoir et une adresse merveilleux 

'a knowledge (MASC) And a skill (FBM) marvel^lous (MASC PLURAL)' 
a marvellous knowledge and sRill 

In "tills paper I do not address the general issue of covariancW of 
agree«ent features in conjoined NPs, but rather disciuis an interesting 
subcase of this more general problemi namely agreement patterns of 
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cofijoined NPs which depend on the linear order of the cqoJIjnots 
irtvolve^l. In particular, I an concerned with agreement between verb» and 
co'n June t a nearest to the verb in a following coordinate NP, Although 
tibis p^enonenon has been pointed ^out with respect to English — compare the 
examples in (3) taken from B^h (1983) — I will mainly concentrate on 
examples from German and Russian because of the richer morphology and the <^ 
greater variability of word order in these languages. Moreover, in 
Russian the conjunction *i' 'and' can appear in front of every conjunct 
in a coordinate structure which will prove to be an important detail when 
we discuss the ramifications of agreement controlled by the conjunct 
nearest to the verb for the process of feature instantiation in |^ 
Generalized Phrase Structure Grammar (GPSG). I will assume familiarity 



with the theory of tJPSG as characterized in Gazdar/Pul lum (1982). The 
basic organization of the theory as outlined in that pape/ 4»;an be 
siinmarized as in (4). V 

(3) a. There was a detective and three policemen in the room, 
rb. There were three policemen and a detective in the room. 
(Bach 1983,83) 



H) 



BASIC ID RULES 



Metarules 



ID^ULES CLOSED UNDER 
METARULE APPLICATION 



Feature Instantiation 

Principles 
^ 



FULLY INSTANTIATES ID RULES 
WITH SEMANTIC TRANSLATIONS 



Rules 



LINEARIZED PS RULES 



The schema in (4) shows that in a QPSQ as defined in Qazdar/Pul lum ^1982) 
feature instantiation properly precedes the linearization of syntactic 
constituents. f4y main claim in this paper is that such an ordering 
cannot be maintained if one wants to Account for agtreement controlled by 
the first conjunct of a coordinate structure. In order to account for 
such agreement patterns^ one should rather conceive of feature 
instantiation principles as a set of wellforaedne^s constraints on 
linearized and semantically translated PS rules. But before I can make 
this alternative proposal more precise, let me present the relevant data 
in German iouid Russian. ^ 

, ■ ) 

11. The Data 
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According to Drachms Law the finite verb in German declarative 
clauses occupies the second position In the sentence. Usually the first 
constituent is the subject, but It can also be fronted prepositional 
phrase as In (5), an adverbial as In .(6), or the dummy es as In (7). . 
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(5) a* Zu der Sit^uiig kameh (3PL) die neue Profesaorln 
*To the meeting ca»e the new professor 

und alle Aa^i^itenten. 
and all ^usaistants* ^ ^ 



(6) 



Zu der Sitzung kam (3SG) di^ neue Profesaorln (3SQ) 
und alle Asslstenten. 

*Z\x der Sitzung kaw (3SG) alle Asaistenten (3PL) und 
die neue Profesaorin (3SG); 

a. Nachate Woche konnt (2Pl) Fritz und Du una beauchen* 
•Next week may Fritz and you ua viait. ' 

b* Nachate Woche kann (3SQ) Fritz (3SQ) lind Du una 
besuchen* 



*Nachste Woche kann (3SG) Dy und Fritz (3SG) una 
beauchen* 




(7) a. Es protest iert en (SPl) die Fraktiqn der SPD und die QHinen* 

*It protealfid^ tkie faction of the SPD and the 
Greenly 

G) die Fraktion der SPD (3SG) und die 



(3SQ) die Griinen (3PL) und die Fraktion 



If the aubject NP is a conjoined NP as in (5)-([7), finite verb cait either 
agree with the conjunct neareat to the finite verb^ or with the conjoined 
NP as a whole. In the latter case the verb will always be marked as 
plurali as in (5)ar(7)a. But if the agreement is controlled by the first 
conjunct and Jf that conjunct is marked As singular* the finite verb is 
aingular^ as in (5)b-(7)b. Agreement with any one conjunct is restricted 
to the neareat conjunct .only, as the ungramiaticality of (5)c-(7)c shows* 

The same phenomenon can be found in Russian « If the verb precedes 
a coordinate structure with the conjunction ^i'meaning *and', the verb 
can either agree with the coordinate structure as a' whole, which is 
exemplified in sentences (8)a end (9)a, or the verb can agree with the 
nearest conjunct, which is the case in sentences (8)b and (9)b« 

(8) a. Prepodavalis' (PL) ^eriSenie i aateMatika. 

'Was taught graphics and aathaMitics. ' 

» . ' 

b. PrepodaValos' (Neut SG) ^iarSenie (Neut SO) 1 
■atewitika. 

(9) a. Na sobranle priili (PL) professor i pjaf studentov. 

'To the ■eetlhg caae the professor and five students.' 



b. Na sobranie priiel (Nasc SG) professor (Masc SG) i 
pjat' studentov. 



For the purposes of this papeP I will only analyse coordinate 
stuciures whic|i appear as. subject NPs following the verb. Corbett (1982) 
claims that in Ruasian agreement controlled by the conjunct nearest to 
the verb i a also possible if the* subject coordinate structure precedes 
the verb. Under certain circuriuitances this is also possible in German, 
but because of interference by other factors such as semantic salience of 
the cortjuncts involved, these data have to await further study* \ 1 



If one wants to account for the agreement facts in GermdKK and 
Russian in a GPSG as outlined in (4), the following problem arises* 
Since agreement features are instantiated on the basis of unordered 
constituents, there is a priori no ^arantee that the daughter 
constituent Batching the agreement features on the mother will be the 
conjunct Dearest to the verb. If one wanted to maintain the overall 
organization of GPSG outlined in (4) and thus apply^feature instantiation 
to unordered constituents, one would have to distinguish the conjunct 
controlling agreement from all others by means of some special sjmtactic 
feature label* Of the categories used in GPSG, the one that comes to 
mind, of course, is the head feature, especially since we are dealing 
with a case of identity between agreement fo^tures which are, after all, 
head features* And identity between head featMres id commonly ^handled by 
the Head Feature Convention* Thus, one might propose a PS rule asoJ) 
(10) to generate coordination structures like du und deine Frcunde in the 
German sentence in (11)* 



^ (11) Natiirlich kannst (2SG) Du (2SGj^ und deine Freunde bleiben* 
*0f course can you and your friends stay* ' 

You and your friends can stay, of course* ^ 

The linearization rule in (12) would further guarantee that the conjunct 
controlling agreement, i.e. the head conjunct, will precede the non-hq^d 
conjuncts* 



The first problem for this type of approach, which I wiU refer to 
as the ^*Head Daughter analysis*^ ^ concerns the number of ID rules and 
lineai'ization rules that have to be stated separately, if agreement » 
features are iilBtantiated on unordered constituents for a language such 
as German* In addition to a general coordination schema as in (13), 
which is modelled after the.schena proposed by Gazdar/Klein/Pttllum/Sag 
(1982) for English, the rule in (10) ham^o be posited along with the 
linearisation statement in (12) to account for coordinate structures 
controlled by the first conjunct* Moreov^, in order to account for 
coordinate structures with the same agreement pattern, but with und 
appearing before the last conjunct only, a third PS rule as in (14) would 
have to be stated* ^ x^m. 



III. Theoretjlcal Significance of the Data 



(Id) N (BAR 2] H (CONJ e] , N (BAR 2] [CONJ und]^ 



(12) H [BAR 2] [+CONJ] < N [BAR 2] [4- CONJ] 





\ 
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♦ 

(13) a, CAT' "> CAT^CONJ aQl, CATMCONJ aj]^ 

b. a is in {<und,e>, <e,und> <weder,noch>, <oder,e>,. 
<e,oder>, <sowobl|al8 auch>} 

(14) J< [BAR 2] ~> H [BAR 2] [CONJ e] , N [BAR 2) [CONJ e]+ , ^ 
N [BAH 2] [CONJ and] V 

f 

Notice that the nunber of rules necessary to generate all the 
relevant coordinate structures whdse first conjuct agrees with a 
preceding VP would have to be even greater for a language «like 
Russian. In additionn to the ID rules in (10) and (14), in which and 
would be replaced by i,, we would need a rule as in/ (15), since in 
Russian all conjucts may be preceded by .4* 

(15) N [BAR 2] ~> H [BAR 2] [CONJ i] , N [BAR 2] [CONJ i]^ 

^S^e second, and nain objection to the Head Daughter jsunalysis 
(llowii from the first one* Because such an analysis forces us in the 
case of Qersan to use three separate rul^s in addition to a 
generalized rule scheaa for coordinate structures, the resulting 
grsMar nisses a nuaber of significant geperalizations* Unlike the 
analysis that I will present below^ the heac^ daughter analysis fails 
to treat coordination as a unified phenoaenon by Means of one ^ 
generalised rule schema as in (13)i but has to state three sepftrfite; 
and partially redundant PS rules* Moreover, even NP conjunction 
cannot be treated\.as a single phenomenon because two distinct ID rules 
are needed for the distribution of the lexical itesi und* 

Furtheteore, by disassociating the LP rule in (12) froa the ID 
rules (10) anqt^l4), it treats the linearization of constituents and 
the agreement pattern of conjoined NPs as Iqgically independent, when, 
in fact they are crucially reliated* Because the rules are 
independent I the analysis suggests that there sight* be languages that 
do have ID rules lik« (10) aAd (14), \Snt instead of (12) an LP rule 
requiring the head to alwyas appear as, say, the third conjunct. But 
to ■ynkmowledge, no such language; exists and for perceptual reasons is 
unlikely to* exist* V 

If , on the other hand 9 we allow feature instantiation principles 
to operate on linearized and semantical ly translated constituents, w6 
canT generate all relevant coordinate structures in Qernan oy Just one 
generalized schem as in (11). To accoutit for agreeaient controlled by 
the first Conjunct, we only have to state one additional feature 
instantiation constraint^ regardless of the distribution of the 
lexiqal itea und in coordinate structures* 



Let us briefly outline thir alternative approach to feature 
instantiation^ At the heart of my proposal is a one-t<>-one and onto 
Mapping from constituents of PS rules specifying iMMKliate doninahce 
relations only to nodcMi of 'locally ordered trees whose nodes consist 
of ordered pairs of a syntactic category 8 and the sesuuitic 
translation <p of the syntactic expresiion 'doalnated by 
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(16) For each ID Rule 



OQ ^1« 



ai 



and ordered ti^ee 




there, is a one~to--one and onto napping 

f :{a}i ~> {•n}i for o < 1 < k 

«uch that f(ao) = n^ and VaiffCa^) = <Bj <Pj> ==> Bj = EXTCa^)] 

Function f In (16) naps the nother constituent of the ID rule onto the root 
of the tree, f has. to be one-to-one so that every constituent of the ID 
rule is napped onto a distinct node of thre tree, and vise versa* f also 
has to be onto so* that every node of the tref is liilked with sone 
constituent of the corresponding ID rule. Moreover, each syntactic 
category 8 has to be an extension of the corresponding constituent of the 
ID rule. 

•* • ■ • . 

Feature instantiation principles, under this approach^ can be 
viewed as wellfomedness constraints on possible nappings f fron 
constituents of ID rules to nodes of trees. The Head Feature Convention, 
for exanple, can be defined as in' (17). 

(17) HFC: Va. [a ^ = H (BAR n] a f(a^) = nj => HKAD(fij) 
HEAD (Bq) ] for^ i J > 1 . ; 

LikewiiTe, LP rules can be conceived of as constraints on the set of 
possible nappings betvreen ID rules and ordered trees. ' The LP rule for 
English that requires lexical headi^ of najor syntactic categories Ho 

precede sister constituents can be stated as in (18). 

■ * . • 

(18) Va^.a. [ a^, ;= H [BAR 0] A a. ;/ => f(a^) < f(a.) j 

for i,j > 1. 

■ . / ■ 

Presupposing ai Mapping as in (16), let uk turn to an analysis of 
Gensan coordinate (Structures controlled by the first conjtinct following 
the verb. I follow Uszkoreit <1982) and Nerbonne (1983) whose GPSQ 
anatyses of Oenun account for Orach's Law by treating the first 
constituent in Geraan declarative clauses as the result of 
topical izat ion; Subject NPa following the verb in second position can 
hence be Identified by the features [-TOPICALIZBD] and by [+ NOMINATIVE] 
as the value for the case feature. In order to generate non-topical ized 
coordinate subject NPs whose agreeaent features aatch that of the 
left»ost conjunct we have XiT'Ilf^ constraint (19) on poiitible 

Mappings f .froa ID rules to order^ed PS aarkers defined in (16). 

* (19) VdQ.o^ [Oq := KXT(N*[BAR 2][-T0P] [+NOM]) A f{a^) t^H^ 

A.3aj=^aj = EXT([CONJ undDl => AGR (8i) = AGRdJ^) "J. 
where i,3 > 1. 
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The conditlon'in (19) specifies that for any ID rule in which thp 
dominating category is an extension of the feature N" [-TOP] [:fNOM]. and 
which has at least one daMghter with the feature CONJ und, a daughter can 
only be mapped onto the leftmost node in such ordered trees where. that 
npde has the same agreement features as the root of the tree. ^ 

♦ 

IV. , Conclusion 

By treating LP rules and feature instantiation principles as 
constraints on possible mappings from ID rules to linearized and 
semantically translated PS rules we arrive at an organization of GPSG in 
which LP rules on the one hand, and feature instantiation principles and 
semantic translatioh principles on the other hand apply in tandem i rat hei/ 
than inseparate components of the grammar. Such an organization of GPSG\^ 
has been independently proposed by Klein and Sag" ( 1982) to capture 
significant generalizations about grammaticM relations and word order m 
English. While their work concerns the relationship between LP 
statements and semantic translation principles, the argument presented in 
this paper rests on the interaction between feature instantiation 
principles and LP statements. 

FOOTNOTES 

*I would like to thank Annie Bissantz, Remo Pereschi, and 
esi>ecially Ewan Klein and Arnold Zwiqky for their helpful comments and 
suggestions on earlier drafts of this paper. I am grateful to Anelya 
Rugaleva for the Russian examples. ; 

^The tree structure in (1) is modelled after the account of, 
coordination given in Gazdar/Klein/Pullum/Sag (1982). 

2The example in (2) is due to Co'rbett (1983). 
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The Syntax of Conditional S«nt«nce« 



D*p«rtin«nt o-f Linguimticm 
Th« Ohio St«t« Univ»r«Uy 



Introductory Rvmarks 

Although English ha* a number of diff«r«nt typ*» of 
adverbial claumem, a* is illustrated by such sentences as 

,1 

(ij I will leavtt wh«n you do, 

b. I will go Nh#r« /ou go. ^ 

I will l»av« b«for« you do. 

d« I will Immvm if you do. 

«. I Imit b«c«um« you did. 

i. I left although I wasn't muppomed to. 

conditional claum«m <mmm <ld>) hfkvm attracted the momt attention 
from philosophers and lingijhhrM. Indeed, both linguists and 
philosophers have / devoted whole conferences to t^eir 
^nsideration. Mhat is interesting about this from a linguistic 
perspective is that conditional cl auses are^ not All that muc^ 
more interesting linguistically than are any of the other types. 
The reason for this special interest is surely that conditional 
sentences play a key role in reasoning; at least the sort of 
reasoning that interests philosophers. 

Interestingly, not only have- those who have studied 
.condi tonal sentences usually not discussed them in the context of 
other adverbial clauses, they have focused their attention almost 
enclu^ively on sentences like (id) which employ the adverb if. 
Surely, however, conditional sentences in which ii ie modified by 
QQIX MYMQf (2) and (3), are also of interest# 

(2) I will -leave only if you do. \ 

(3) I wiH leave even if you do. 

'\ ' ■ , . ' 

Moreover, there are„totally ignored conditional const ruC-tiP.nijL 
very close in meaning to thos* just cited, which, like 
l.£-cl auses, are adverl^^i^tl^^^in^^^ar actp i 

(4> I i^ill leave in the event that y^u do. 
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; ./(•5)y, ■,I'';'wi: 1 V ■lita>y:«; onl y ..in.'-;t'hsv«V»ht " ■th«'t''''you ■ do. 
<6) . I V*iU l©«v» •v*n in thw •vwnt that you do. 

It i« Vnt»r««ting to «p«cul«t» oh vihy mlint«nc«« lik« <4)-(6) ,h«vii 
b»»n ignored. One po««ibili:t)g i« th» »tyli»tic preference of 
logicians for the t»P»"d 'i.£ . Hov/ever , the mai\n reason is f^ely 
that monomorphemic , real izjit ions of a category are typically 
perceived by native ..spi^akers Uncluding phi losophersX as its mos^ 
/basic, representatives. 

In thi« paper, 1' present a syntactic Analysis of a wide 
range of conditional sentences, which develops ideas first 
published in Gein (1973).. A companion s*mantic%. And pragmatics 
for this «nalysis has b^^^ Lycan (.1984), Since this 

s.tudy has been published, i will presume familiarity with it. 
What I propose to do here is provide the syntactic argumentation 
for this analysis^ as well as th* details of its formalization. 

■• ' ' ' • ■ " . ^ ' ' .' 

What one takes to be a ^ conditional sentence , wi'l 1 , 1 think, 
depend on whether or not one takes a syntactic or semantic 
perspective. Viewed semantical ly, a. sentence like <7a) might be 
said to be conditional on the- grounds "that it has the "same" 
meaning as (7b), which clearly is conditional. , 

(7) a. Kiss my dog and you'll get fleas. / 

b. If you kiss my dog, you'll get fleas. 

On the other hand, (7a) is not conditional in focm, so . it would 
be perfectly reasonable not 'to include this sentence in a study 
of conditional IlQjiSQttl, as opposed to conditonal acaaSllti-QQl- 
Similarly, one mighty following Stump (198t), take a sentence 
like (8).. to be pertinent to a study of conditionals. 

(8) For you to do that would be nice. , • ^ 

Certainly, (8) is conditional 'in meaning. However, again, there 
i» little linguistic motivation for including such a sentence in 
the analysis of conditional gfQtiDClf, though obviously it is 
relevant to the analysis of conditional BCSBQiitlSDf i i.e. of 
nonl inguistic mental sentences. ^I say this because (8), uhlike 
(Id) and (?)^(6), is not conditional in form, and it is the 
possession of' linguistic form that; distinguishes real sentences 
from mental sentences (i. e. propositions). The fact that a 
sentence might be conditional in meaning doei not qualify it for 
membiership in the clas« of sentences containing Conditional 
clauses. The reason ie that we may look to extral ingui stic 
-semant-t€- theories for an account of how it is that English has 
several different ways of enpressing condi tionAl i ty. As another 
example of this point, we might note that the fact that a pair of 
sentences like (9a) and (9b) might both express causality does 
not qualify (9a) as relevant to a etudy of causal clauses. 



(9) . John^m leaving pr»ci pi tated Bill's departur*. 

b. sJohh; lef t b4(tc#ia»* Biii departed. 

Too few linguists and phi losphvrs s«»in to recognize that most 
putatively substantive claims about the relationship between 
syntax and semantics have been largely definitional in 
character.. The once widely heralded claim (Harman 1972) that 
Deep Structure is Logical Fgrm, is, perhaps the best example of 
this, but there are others. To insifct that sentences like (7a) 
and (8) must be brought into the picture in the attempt to 
describe the syntax of conditional sentences is, quite simply, to 
beg one of the most important questions of syntaxi What is th» 
contribution of syntax to the use and understanding of the 
sentences of our language*? The fact -that native speakers' of 
English "know" that <7a) and (7b> have the same meanirtg or "know" 
that (8) is conditional in meaning, taken alonA, is not 
necessarily relevant to a linguistiq. analysis of conditional 
sentences, for speakers of English know more than just English. 
They, presumably, can do some elementary reasoning with 
sentences. 

y If it is to be at a;^l general, a linguistic description of 
English condi tional/^sentences will viant to account, at the very 
l««*t, for such' sentences as (Id) and (2)-(6), for these 
sentences are all conditional 'in form. It should perhaps also 
account for how these sentences are related to other adverbial 
clause constructions, such as' those of (1), for these are also 
similar in structure. To my knowledge, the only comprehensive 
generative account of adverbial clautses in English is in Gels 
(1970a). However, Heihamaki (1974) and Larson (mss) have worked 
on temporal clauses, ahd Bresnan and Grimshaw (1978) on a similar 
construction. Ishall bring each of these studies into the 
picture a* they btfcome relevant. In Geis (1970a), conditional 
clauses w*re sharply distinguished from adverbial clauiies 
introduced by abiQ, tftiUl* '«nd tftlttt «nd by bifflrf, itUC* yQfell, 
and ^i.rjce.v Clauses introduced by this latter, mrrmy of words were 
said to be a species of relative clauses. I argued (Gels 1970a)>, 
in particular, that adverbi«al subordinate clauses introduced by 
the above connectives are derived transformationally from 
underlying syntactic structures in which the clauses introduced 
by these words are explicitly relative in ch*r»ctmr . . According 
to this view, ^a sentence like (10) was said to be derived from 
the stru*ctur# underlying (11) by a rule of Antecedent Deletion. 

(10) I will leav« at the timii when you leave. 
XII) I will leave when you leave. 

Conditional clauses, for riTasons t'o Be" idehtlTied later, were 
said not 1;o be relative clause*, but, instead, to be a specie* of 
nomihal complemiints. This line was continued in Geis (1973). 
What I shall arguf now. is that i.f-cl«u*e* like wblD-cl«u»e* am 
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th«ms«lv«s a speciss o-f ralativft clauses, as is implied by 
Uycan's semantics of conditionals.- However, my present analysis, 
unlike the earlier transformational account of adverbial relative, 
clagtses, can be stated' wholly in terms of English surface 
structures. On the analysi*s to be presented here, which is 
monostratal, I shall argue that a sen.tencg like (12) has 
essentially the same sort of structure as (Tl). 



(12) I will leave if you leave. 



The Adverbial Analysis of Cond^. tional s 
The Sentence Operator Verei on 



In the Proposi tionAl CaIcuIuv^^a sentence having the form, of 
<13) is usuaHy ASsignsd a representation like (14). 



V 



(13) If 81, then 82 



(14) 



81 



^2 



where (14) is understood to ^e false if 81 is true and 82 is 
false and is otherwise true. According to this analysis, the two 
clauses that make up ^ a conditional sentence are -coordinated 
semantically as they .^would be syntactically if ii were a "true 

to borrow a phrase from Jespersen (1961} 
this view, sentence (id) would be given an 
analysis something li.ke (IS). • _ - 



con junctioD, " 
V.4.344).*" On 



(15) - 




Interestingly en 
with the standard t 
solid syntactic evid*i 
conditional^ 
^alysis. ' 



despite the long tradition associated 
functional analysis of if, there is no 
whatever that supports the division of 
sentences into twQ coordinate sentences, as in this 
It might be argued that if. . . ,libtD« • • i« stnuctural ly 



parallel to ffi j;btC • • • fiC • • - «nd ,|2fitb« • • iOd« • • - The „,paral lei is, 
however, an illusion. As pairs like (16) and (17) show, %h»U 
need not occur for a cortditi anal sentence to be grammatical, but 
of cpurse, aq(1 and gc are , obi igatory in compound sentences. 



(16) If you leave, then I'll leave. 



ERIC 



(17) If you leave, I'll leave, 



One^arinpt say. 
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(IB) HtBoth.John 1»-Ft, Bill l»|>t. 



.4 



(19) »Elth«r John Imit, Blll>l«ft. , 

It^i« if, not tbtD that i« th« morm fundamental ,con«titw©nt of 
cohdoitional ••nt»nc»s» 

Though logicians normally cite- conditional sentsncws in^h» 
form of (16) or (17) p a syntactician i% liksly to take a mentence 
like (20), to be th* more "natifral," for in (20), the if~clau»e 
is in "normal'* adverbial position. ^ ^ 

# ■ ■' 

(20-)^ I will Isavs if you l«av». 

Not* that thff tMQ clausas of (20) «r« thm r»v»rs« o-f what th»y 
mrm in (13), (16) and (17). In thm 1 attar . ••nt»nc»s th* condition 
pr«c»d»i» thm cons»qu»nc», but in r»v»rs» is true:. A« 

not«d, I take attii!it~v«rbal condixibnal "clau«»s to b» in "normal" 
word ord»r f dir||i^ndi tional sfnt»nc»s. . Talrtiy (1976) makss th» 
univvrmal claihi' in cbnh»C:tian with causal constructions that 
cAusas mrm subordinated to sf-fscts in ths languagss of ths world, 
as in (is) and . (If), rspsatsd hsrs as* (21) and (22), 
rsspscti vsly. ' ' y. ■ ■ 

\ (21) I Isft bscaus* you did'b ^ 

(22) I Isft although you dVd. 




Ths fact that a ssntsncs liks (20) might bs mor« natural 
than (13)^ (16), and (17) doss not, by itsslf, Mpsnd ths binary 
ssntsncs opsrator analysis. Ons nssd only dsfins rsysrss 
horssshos, with appropriat'sly rsvissd t<^uth-condi tions, and 
rsvsrss ths two cl#usss. On this riryisioh, ths it of (l8) would 
cor respond sxactly to ths revsrssd lv>risshos. Howsvsr, ths fact 
that li-clausss can occur bqth ssntsncs-ini tial ly and 
post-^vsrbai ly is itsflf rather good svidshcs that if-clausss ars 
adverbial. Simple and compleK time adverbial s both have this 
frsedoin of occuj^rence, for instancei 

» ' • . 

(23) a. I will leave at noon. « 
b. At noon, I will leavif 

(24) a. I'll leave Mhen you leave. 

. ■ , - n 
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b. Wh«n you l«av«, 'I'il l««v«. 

D«t« likit. (23) and (24) .trik* «t th« hJmr't of thm coordinating 
conjunction analysis of conditionals, for patterns lik» th«s« do 
not obtain in ths casrf of coordinats structurssi 



(25) a. Jos Mill Isavs and Mary will stay, 
b. «And Mary will stay, Jos will Isavs. 

(26) a. Jos ij^ill Isavs but Mary will stay. 

b. *But Mary will stay, Jos will Isavs. 

<■ ' A 

Ms havs quits clsar svidsncs that li7clausss ars advsrbial' and 
ars subordinats to main clausss, .not coordinatsd with thsm. 

Thsrs is solid syntactico-ssmantic svidsncs that past~vsM()al 
occurrsncss of i.f-clausss (sss (20)) ars mors basic than prspossd 
if-clausss (sss (16) and (17)). Obssrvs that ssntsncss (27)^(29) 
havs ssssnti ally ths sams intsrprstation. 

(27) . I think that I will Isavs if you Isavs. 

« 

(28) r think that if you Isavs, (thsn) I'll isavs. 

(29) If you Isavs, (thsn) I think I'll Isavs. 

it is clsar that (29) is not to bs» intsrprstsd a». stating that 
thsrs i« « condi tonal rslationship bstwssn ths hsarsr's 1 saving 
and ths spsaksr's thinking about Isaving, qontra its surfacs 
form. Instsad, ths spsaksr^s saying that hs thinks that ths 
hsarsr's Isaving will Isad to his Isaving. In ths^ standard 
transformational idiom, ws would account for this toy saying that 
th« if-clauss of (29) is put thsrs by an sxtraction ruls, namsly 
Advsrb Prsposing ' (rscall (23) and (24)). Evsn in monostratal 
th4oriss of syptax a ssntsncs liks (29) must bs trsatsd as ths 
"marksd" form. 

t 

Obssrvs that whsn If -clausss ars prspossd, as in (28) and 
(29), a sscpnd conditional advsrbial cannot occur in ^ostvsrbal 
po«itiont 

(30) tl think that if you Isavs, I'll Isavs in that svtnt. 

(31) »lf you Isavs, thsn I think I'^ Isavs in t^at svsnt. 

Thus, w* must havs. soms way to sxcluW a conditional advsrbial 
from post-vsrba| advsrbial position, if an If-clauss occurs 
clauss- or ssntsncs-ini ti al 1 y. Within GPSG, thik*is achisvsd, of 
tourss, via ths slash-catsgory notation. 

(32) 8 >,ADVC23 8/ADVC23 <»9) 
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Rul« (32) mtipul*t»m th» t if •n' S b»ginm with an «dv«rb phr««« 
th»n the S it i* simtsr to mumt havs an adverb phrase gap. Given 
rcne (32), we can account -for both (30) and (31), am well am (28) 
and (29). 



hopi^f mmnemm oi the 
litiorflp mentencem in 



The adverb prepoming data reveal m the 
mtandard analymim of the mtructure Qf cond: 

logic i'textm on myntactic groundm, and, %m a remult of thim 
failui*e, it im hardly rfUrpriming that the analymim failm 
memantically am well. Adverbial conmtructionm normally involve 
quantification over momething — timem, places', eventm, ^rtc, as im 
implicit in the relative clause treatment I shall be giving 
later. Such a fact is quite telling against the truth 
functional account of if.' 

The failure of the mtandard logical treatment of conditonalm 
im further revealed by the fjact that i.f-claumem can be modified 
by OQiy and gyen. Conmidert 

(33) a. I will leave only if you do. 
b. I will leave even if you do. 

(34) a. John workm* only when him back feelm good. 
** b. John workm even when him back hurtm. ^ 

(35) a. tJohn works hard only and Bill works hard. 

b. * tJohn wort<:s hard even and Bill works hard. 

As (34) indicates, QQly and e^tD ^^ite comfortable modifying 

adverbial' wbiQ-clauses. Note, though, that they do not modify 
nominal when-clausesi 



(36) ^a. \e asked me yesterday when I would leave. 



a. ^"^^ askec 

b. «He asked me yesterday only when I would leave. 



We have here the clearest possible evidence that if -clauses of 
the sort we are interested in are Adverbial, fyg not* that 
nominal if -clauses aren't modifiable by BDIM eitheri 

(37) .a. He fSked me yemterday if I would leave. 

b. «He amked me yemterday only if I would leave.- 

Certainly the view that if might be a ponjunction im falmified by 

(33) -(35) . , 

Very clear evidence that Conditional claumem, when they 
occur pomtverbally^ are conmtituentm of verb phrifmem and are 
therefore adverbialm is f)Vovided by data involving'yp Deletion 
and^fiB SS- Observe that the place-holders, and jJb fg of the 
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fol lowing »»nt»ncM, «r» interpreted am referring b«cJk___to _tJi» 
underlined verb phra»l»s of thes* sentences^ 

I will itiyfi §t DSSD «nd Joe will <> too. 

I will l.e«vi| at noon and Joe will do »o too. 

I will leays under certain circyjijsti|D£tf and 

Joe wi 1 1 < > too. 

1 will liiyg updSC StttdlD £lc:£U(DltiD£tt and 
Joe will do so too. 

I will iMyg ttbfiD MSy dfi «nd Joe will <> too. 

I will isaye wfafQ ygy SIQ Joe will do bo too. 

I will leaye if yoy i^fi and Joe will <> too. 

I' will Igaye if ygy jJq «nd Joe will do «o too. 

The most conservative interpretation of the** data is that the 
pla^e-holders in these sentences refer back to gsaititUtDtl» «nd 
thi/s that temporal and condi tonal constituents of the left 
conjuncts of these sentences are constituents of verb phrases. 
Giv*n this and the faqt that these constituents are not noun 
phrases, all that is left for them to be is adverbials (« 
prepositional phrases, adverb clauses, or adverbs.) 

The data we have considered so far involving preposed 
conditional clauses, modification by BQiy «nd fygQ and verb 
phrase ellipsis phenomena provides very strong evidence against 
the view th*>t the conditional and main clauses of conditional 
sentences are coordinate and for the view that condi tonal phrases 
arid clauses, like temporal phrkses and clauses, are adverbial 
constructions. These arguments' carry over to*the other types of 
conditional clauses identified earlier. Thus, if-clauses 
modi/ied by BDiy «nd fygQ prepose as do coi^plex prepositional 
phrases like io ttit BytD^ tbit 8» whether or not they are 
modified by cDly «nd fyfo- Vf=>-Deletion and IS tests show that 

all of these constructions are or can be constituents of 
predicates. 

There also exist* quite , «;lirect evidence that cdnditonal 
clauses are adverbial in character, evidence that closel y , 1 inks 
if-clauses to iQ |hi lytDi ttlit S constructions on the onfc hand 
and to adverbial relative clauses on the other. Consider the 

fallok/ing pronominalization datat 

<42) a. I will leave If ygy inyt, and Joe will leave 
fctlf D too. - 

Ml 



<38) a. 
b. 

(3?) a. 
b. 

(40) a. 
b. 

(41) a. 
b. 
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b. %I will l»«v» ii :^Qu Ifftvf, and Joe will 
le«v» in tbai g^tit too. " 

(43) a. I will leave ^bsD ^Sy Ifive, and Joe will » 

leave :^bSO too. 

■ ^ b. I will leave yhun ^gy iMYS* «nd Joe will 

l»«ve it tb#t U!D« too. 

In these sentences, we have clauses whose anaphoric reflexes are 
adverbials, either simple conditional and temporal adverbs or 
more complex prepositional phrases. In this respect, i£-clauses 
and V|{|ie|i~c 1 auses act like explicit preposi tonal phrases. Compare 
(44) and (45) with (42) and (43), respectively. 

(44) I a. 1 will leave ^Ht SVlQt ^QW isa^t *hcl Jom 

will leave t.bllQ too. 

b. .1 will liave in'tbl tyttlt ttlftt XQM Ilftvf and 

Jott will Ittav* iQ ^hit tyiQ& too, 

<45) «. ^ I wtir Immvm tbt jtlgjt tbit y:SU ittft^t «nd 

Jo« li^ll Imks/m tbSQ too/ 

b. I will Im^m it tbi tiffit tbtjt ^SiA Itft^l *nd " 

Jom wijll IttAVtt it tbiik tlflit too. 

W« would not want to donclud» from th^sw data that ^.f-claumem and 
vjtltQ^c 1 aum»« modify ttxplicit pr«po«i tonal phras»m ' in underlying 
•tructur»y as I one* did in thm fabulous days of Generatjiv* 
Semantics, but w» ar» entitled to conclude from theme data that 
if-clauses and ijj^fQ-clauAem are tfdverbialm. 

There is an adverbial analysis of if-clauseiT that has a good 
deal of initial plausibi 1 i ty, namely one in which if is treated 
as a kind of jpentence operator that turns ordinary clauses into 
^adverbial clMises. On this vVHWi it wduld bft treated as in 

(46) ADVC23 — > ADVC+cdnd, -t-oper] 8 

According to this analysis, the structure o-f nonpr*posed 
conditionals would look something like th^si 
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<47) S 




Thi» analysis i* appaars t^bm cansistant with at laast soma of 
tha facts wa hava so far considarad,^and it providas a not at all 
iniplausibla surfaca structura. Howavar, thara ara troubling 
facts, not tha-lsiast of which is tha fact that ^tblD pops up in 
casas of praposad advarbials. Givan thf assumptions of <47> , . wa 
would want, I think, to say that a kantanca lika <48) has a 
structura lika <4^) . 

■I ■ ' . ■ 

<48) If ^ou laava, than 1 will laava? ^ 



<49) 




Though ftructura (49) is aminantly raasonabla, I baliava that it 
is incorV-act. *- Thara ara two faaturas of (49) that ara somawhat 
problamatic. Thara is nothing (axplicit or implicit) in such an 
analysis that *Hplains why tblD might pop up in conditional 
santantas. \ So it is potantially daficiant bn axplapatory 
grounds. Moraovar, thara is avidanta that It is a const itiiint of 
tha clausas it introducas, contra (49). i 



\ •Tha Ralativa Clausa Analysis 

Tha hypothasis that conditional clausas ara advarbial 'in 
char ac tar is wal l~moti vatad, and tha structuras wa hava assignad 
to normal and praposad ti-clausas i$rm cradibls raprasantatlons of 
th« surfaca organisation of such santancas. What is missing is « 
dafansa of tha particulars of th«stt analysas and soma sort of 
•Hplanation of tha position of such structurfs In th» grammar of 
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the language as a whole. 



'A 



A 



\ 



Throughout our di»cum«ipn df if--cl«umM, w» h«v» found that 
i.f"-clau»M ^nd yben^-clausfri parallel each 6th«r ©xactlyi both 
pr©po»e| botih accept the jnodifier* OQiy and. CYtDV i^oth are 
conei tuents /of verb phrases when they occur pomtver;bal 1 y} and 
both prononunal ize the same way, to the point of eharing the 
hpmophonoLyt adverbial proadverb tbSD- Thim latter point is worth 
pursuing' further. There are hosts of languages that employ 
temporal expressions exclusively to express conditional ity. Even 
English, which has a plenitude of conditional expressions, allows 
• its speakers to express conditional ity^ using temporal 
expressions* The sentence ^ 

(50) Ulhen exposed to the air, many substances ^ 

oxidizeJ * 

is used primarily to express a conditional, not a temporal 
relationship, though, of course, it is consistent with a temporal 
interpretation. The reason that temporal expressions can be used 
to express conditional relationships is that the most important 
individuating characteristic of events, th0 entities quantified 
over in conditional sentencirs according tc^ Lycan and me. Is the 
date of those events. ^ 

The parallel between if -clauses and j^^bSQ'^c:^ ^^^^^ is a very 
deep one. As Chomskyj^ < 1957) noted years ago, if two strings pf 
consituents cor>join they are normally not only syntactic 
constituents, but are also constituents of the same type. 

Consider? 

(51) *John was awakened by John and by accident. 

(52) )IJohn knows that I ate an orange and what I know. 



If Chomsky is correct, as thp preponderance of evidence over the 

years would suggest, then we mutt .assume that i^f -clauses and 

when-clauses are ^^onsti tuents of the same type and that if and ^ 
when are as v^el I . 

(51^) I will consider leaving if I^m asked to and when 

I ' m asked to* 

(54) I will con»id»r leaving if. and wh»n I'm,a»k*d to do 
•o. 

Greg Btgmp ha» suggested to mm that if f^d yfeeo may be an 
idiom, and thue. that data such a» these may mean very little. 
Against this, I would say five things. -First, conjunctions of 
i.f-clauses and wblD~clausBS are not ihemselves idioms, which is 
important since sentences containing if fQiyi WbiD merely carry the 



■ .• ■• •■ ■ -lAi- 

^conjuction reduction a bit -further. Second, H aoy wtjen «nd whgn 
and if both occur, which ' is to «ay that' the stfucture i»n't 

' frozen. Third, conjunctiori fact* uyxch as theee extend to other 
not di««imilar phenomena (e.g. WhtQ and. wbecfi did tie IfiftYS?> 
which are surely not idiom*. Fourth, the meaning of £f aQsJ yhen 
im compoBi tional , whi.ch i« uncharacteristic of idioms, which is 
to say that each word makes a contribution to the meaning of the 
phrase and to the sentence as a whole. Fifth, other temporal and 
conditional adverbs donjmin. Note, for instance, that 
UQtjLl.~cl#U»es and yQl etfi-c 1 auses conjoin and UQtll < and uqIsiS 
conjoin. 

(55) I won't l«av« unle*» you leave and until you leave. 

<56) I won't leave unless and uritll you leave. 

There ; is clearly much too much that is systematjL c about these 
* conjuihttion facts to support Stump's suggestion that/^ we are 
dealing with idioms. 

In light the above, it is tempting to suggest that 

adverbial if-claumes, like adverbial whfQ-clauses, are instances 
of the same construction and that 1£ is in the same lexical class 
**ith whfQ. In Geis <1970a), I argued that adverbial whfn-clausem 
are a species of relative clauses, and that whfiQ is a relative 
.proadyerb.4 This argumentation is accepted by Larson (mss), who, 
working in a transf ormatjional -framework, provides a somewhat 
different formalization. 

Df the various observations in ^bis <1976a), the most 
important w«ir^-e that when-clauses can be structurally «mt>iguous, 
that yhen-clases are islands, and that ablD i« • constituent of 
the' clauses it introduces. As . we shall see, if-clauses and 
wdtQ-clauses are similar, but not identical, in regard to these 
three properties. 

Let me begin wjlth the worst fact. Compare <57) and <58) . 

(57) I will leave when you say ypu'll go. 

(5B) I will leave at the time when you say you'll go. 

Sentences (57) and (58) are ambiguous between a reading in which 
the speaker promises to leave when the hearer performs a speech 
. act and one in which the Speaker promises to time his departure 
with tha,t of the hearer. In order to account for this 
syntactically, we must suppose that (57) and (58) are assigned 
two syntactic analyses wfiich. In one-way or another, say that 
BbSQ par tj^^i pates in two dependency relationships in these 
sentences. Larson \ (ms^ takes the transformational line . pf Geis 
(1970a) and claims that ablQ if extracted from the main clause of 
^fiU li^ ^Qy'll Ifliyi on one derivation and from the subordinate 
clause on the other. i shall take the monostratal 1 ine of GP8G 
and say that HbfQrclauses are special c««es of the construction 
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typ< 



(59) 



> « 



S/oc 



(♦6) 



On thi* viaw <57) has « atructur* llk« <60) an on* i^erpratation 
and (61) on th» oth»r. 



(60) 




NC2] 



VC2] 



N 



will 




ADVC23/ADVC2] 
VC2] • 



you' 11 



V 
\ 



i 
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(61) 




VC23/ADVC23 



ADVC23/ADVC23 

I 



qontra the claim that ' (if )-claumL« 
HbtO^d Aumas , that im that if-clau««S-ar« a mpaciam of rvlativ* 
clau»«y if-claumam arc not aMbiguoum. Conmidar (62) #nd (63) i 



arc mtructurally mimilar to 



(61) I will l«av« >f you may you'll leave 

(62) I will Itoavc in any circummtanc* in which you say 
you'll l«av*. * ' 



Although (62) im a 
ambtguoum in jumt 
ambiguoum in the 
ovmrwhmlining . evid 
abiD'Claummm arte 
rmlativv claumv an 
pommibltt to attach 
conditional claum* 
!!!(blil~c:laum«m ar« 
fact that thmy a 
•mmm to ^iv« a r 
of itydi!. 



bit long, and complmx^^I bml i vvm that ' i t im 
th* way tr^at (58) i«. feut (61) im not 
way that (S7) im. Dmmpitm the othmrwimm 
•ncm mupporting thm thmmim that lf-cljiu«Mi and 
grammatical mibilingm thim failur* of thm 
alymim canno^t b« dimrmgardttd. How»v»r,cit im 
too much mignificancm to the nonambiguity of 
In Gmim (1970a), I prmmmntvd •vidmncm that 
th«fflm»lvttm covert rmlativm claummm dmmpit* the 
l«o arc not ambiguoum. ,8«nt«nc» (63) do»m not 
•ading in which tftllit linkm thm two occUrr«ng#m 



(63) I mtudi*d whilm hary bmlimvmd I should bm mtudying. 

' ■ ,, V r 

How«v«r, I find mmnt«nc« (64) to b* quitm acc«ptabl«, from which 
it followm that traction im**^ to mom* (albeit mmall) d«gr#m 
posmiblm. 



(64)' I mtudied while I wam muppommd to, 



Mhat we are dealing with here im degrtt^m; of ^ixtractabil i ty. 
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Though most theoreticians resolVitely ignore »uch mB»«y phenomena, 
they exist and may say more about the nature^gf language than do 
neater, theoretically more compliant facts. Moreover, there 
exi«tB overwhelming semantic evidence (see Geis 1973 and Lycan 
1984) that conditional clauses make covert reference to events, 
which is to say that' sentences like (65) arfd (66) have 
essentially the same interpretations. 

(65) I will leave if you leave. 

(66) I will leave in any (Circumstance in which you leave. 

The mo»t natural syntax for a construction that connects. clauBes 
semantical ly via quantification ov«r events is to say that the 
clauses are connected syntactically in the way relati vization 
connects^clauses. Moreover, not only are i,i-clauses unambiguous 
in the desired way, but so aliio are cl»auses appended to ^n the 
event thftt, which also need an analysis. Compare (67) with (617 
and (62) . 

(67) I will leaye in the event that you say < 
V you' 1 1 leave. ^ 



to i^^^ 
clauses 



In previous work (Geis 1973), I related a sentence 1 i k^e (61) 
largely because neither is ambiguous and assumed that 
subordinated to in the f^ent %tii% are like (nonrelati ve) 
clauses subordinated to fche fici tb^i, i. e. are noun 
complements. However, I do not believe that it is possible to 
give a coherent semantics for constructions like (67) given this 
sort of syntactic analysis. I would argue thifrt one should adopt 
Lycan's semantics for • (67), no less than (61'), i. e. take the 
line that clauses embedded as adjuncts to ip the gygnt th*t are 
themselves relative clauses. But if this is the right move, then 
the failure of If-clauses to mirror wblQ-cl auses in regard to th« 
question of ambiguity is not fatal. Nevertheless, it must be 
dealt with, of course, as I shall do shortly- 

*■ • • ' 

The second fact supporting the thesis that when-^ql auses arje 
relative clauses is that elements cannot be extracted out of 
wbgD"~c:l auses. Consider 

(68) a. *Who dic^ the boy leave town when Mary kissed <>- 

b. tUho did the boy leave town at the time when 

Mary kissed <>. ' X 

At present, there are a number of ways this sort of fact can be* 
» accounted for* I derived sentences 1 i ke (68a) . from sentences 
like (68b) in Geis (1970a) and appealed to Ross' (1967) Complex 
Noun Phrase Constraint to account for (68a>\ Though not accepting 
the deletion analysis, Larson (mss) gives the more recent analog 
of my treatment by appealing to Chomsky's (197x5) Subjacency 
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Constraint. Within. GPSG (see Gazdar (1982) for detailw, one 
would normally invoke thm principle that no constituent can be 
assigned two slashed categories, as^would be required for (68a), 
one for w^o and another for isb5D- Not surprisingly^ nothing can 
be extracted from if-clauses, as can be seen from 

(69) *Who will the boy kiss Mary if Joe kissesOJ 

In order to account for this, conditional sentences must be 
assigned a structure like (70) in order to invokejthe condition 
ruling out dual slashes. 



(70) 




S/ADVC23 



However, as we shall shortly see, this option is not available to 
us. 

The third argument in favor of the relative claue» treatment 
yhSQ--cl4iuses is that wtlfiQ i« « constituent of the clause it 
introduces, after the manner of a relative proadverb. Compare 
(71) and (72). 



(71) I \will work until Joe leaves and Harry will work 
until t^)e^/that too. . * \ . 

(72) »I wiil leave when Joe leaves and Harry will ' • 

Iftave v^«n th»n/th«t too- 

Manifestly (••« G«is 1970« for d»t«il«)i th« correct tr««tm»nt of 
(71) and (72) is to say that MbiD* but not WQttl? i» a can«itu»nt 
of th» clauses it introduces, as in tr»»s (60) andV(61)'. On th» 
oth»r hand, th» l»ft conjiinct of a s»nt«nc» lik» (71) should be' 
assigned a structure like (73). 
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(73) 




ADVC23/ADVC23 
1 

SCb«r, r«l (fr««) 3/'ADVC2i] 



VC23/ADVC23 




1 ••v«« 



ADVC23/ADVC23 
I 

<> 



Cl««rly, If. function* just lik* wttVQy for (74) is ungr«mm«tic«l 
on th« int«nd«d interpretation. 

(74) tl v^ill Isavs if Jam l««vss and Harry will leave 

if then/that too. 



This fact, considered in the light of the f-act that tbtO 
replace i,f-coniiitructi ans as a whole, represents compel 1 lag 
evidence that if is a constituent pf the clauses it introduces, 



which 
assign 



As we have 
cDiuse treatment 
However,- the most 

thffn <;«n occur in 



11^ the relative 
if-clauses. 



is to say that it is. a relative prpadverb. Given that 
conjoins with UQ^IL* ^ believe that we ^OMld wAnt to 
a tree like (73) to sentences fcontalning WDltll* where 
occurs In place c;>f^'^ttl.- 

in, two of the three arguments for 
of HbtD~cl j|uses carry over to 
Compelling argument derives from the fact that 
initial position in the (grammatically) main 
Qlau«e pf a conditional sentence if there is a sentence-initi al 
Ifrclause.' This is, 1 submit, a fact of over-riding syntactic 
Irt^portance, and when properly interpreted provides an explanation 
^pr th^ rtohamblgulty of Conditional clauses. In my spHech, this 
^s a virtual ly^ uopr.ecedeated construction, but it is quite like 
the torel^tlve opnstruction that has largely departed tl 
language. ' I find th* fol lowing, sen tenets to be increjuiingK 
gVammatlcVl, its 6hii: mov#s down the list. 



(7!5> 



r. 

.a.. 



d. 




1%4 



.«f*Who stAitls my purse, him I won't like. 

*«Mfiere -he goes, th*rt JLinUaa^ 

«Wh*n he lp«ves, then I'll leave. 
Xf/^e . leaviisy , then I'll leave. 



N6w conmid»r (76). 

\ (76) a. »«Who steal* ihy pur»«, I won't like: 

*• 

.' b/ «Wh«r« h« gd«s, I'll. go. 

c. Whan h» l««v«s, 1*11 l««v«. 

d. If h« iMvam, I'll l««y«. 

I •uggvst.that th» corr«l«tive construction i« going out of th* , 
language, with (75d) b«ing'itm remaining trace. ♦ 



I would argue that sentences like (75c 
.following syntactic struqturei 



) a?^d ( 



75d) have the 



(77) 
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i f /when 



Quite surprisingly, correlative wbtQ-rx:! aMS«s, uplikf conventional' 
(i..e. post-verbal) adverbial wbtD~cl ausesj are unambiguous. 
Although correlatives a(rm npt fully acceptable to me, I feel 
reasonably confident in the judgement -that the .whtQ-clauses of 
(78) dnd (79), unlike that of (80), are unambiguousr 

<7B)"*' . ?When ycau say Vou'll phone, %hmn I'll lea ve^^^/' 

(79) ' When you say you'll phope, I'll leave. 

(80) I'H le«ve when ».yoiJr say you'll phone. 

Perhaps more persuasive will be (81 )- (83) , which demonstrate that 
there, is no extractiori reading for prepolied" MbtD~<=l«uses of 
either sort. 

» 

<Q1) «Mheh you Mid yxau'll phone, then I'll leave. 

(82) «Hhen you said you'U phon'e, I'll leav«i 

(83) lUl^leave whrfn you said you'll phone. 

fhus, if- we associate conditional sentences -witK sentences 
containing correlative clauses, the relative clause ariafysls of 
conditibnal spihtences esc«p1i« unscathed from my nemesis 



/ 



counterexample. 

* * 

Then nonambiguity of coorel ati ve^ :^b8D~c:l au»e» im accAinted 
for by the above analysis. Note that the 8 which i« immediately 
dominated by the SCbar] of (77) i« not slaehed, which can be 
exploited by the semantjice to force a "higheet" clause analysis 
of modification by ytlgQ and H. Neither can "reach" more deeply 
into this S than to the highest verb. I propose that preposed 
wbeQ-clauses and if-clauses such as those in (76c) and (76d) that 
occur with main clauses npt preceded by tjnfD will also occur in 
structures like (84). 



' (84) 



S/ADVi:2D 



ADVC2] 



i f /when 




I 



In|||my view, the* fchfo that fronts main clauses when 
if-cl~auses are preposed, is the same word that occurs in 
discourses such as the following: 

(85) At I'll leave at noon. 

. Be Then I'll Im^vm at three. 



An interesting consequence of thie 
interpretation in (85), is that it 
meaning oi a sentence like (75d) 
analysie predictm, Davis (mss) has 
(66) and (87) do not have the same 



is, since tbliQ clearly has an 
should aleo contribute to the 
Ihteresti ngl y, just as my 
pointed out that pairs like 
interpretation. 



(86) 



li you open the refrigerator, it won' t explode. 



(87) If ypu open the refrigerator, then it won't explode. 

As Davis notes, (86) is true of ordinary refrigerators, while 
(87) is true only of refrigerators rigged to explode unless 
opened. I see this as especially strong evidence of the semantic 
benefits of the present syntactic analysis. 



Conclusi on 



I have provided quite a number of arguments in support/ of an 
adverbial' analysis of conditional clauses in general and /of. ah 
adv«irbia]|^ relative clause analysis in particular. In a/ sense, 
tfhis comiis down to\ arguing that If is a constituent /of the 
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clau»e« it introduces. On the other hand, unj^esa is treated as 
constituent of main clauses, like its morphologically similar 
temporal cousin yQti,!. Thes» may seem to be rather small potatoes 
to those not versed in monostratal syntax, but this is an 
impression worth correcting. Whatever one's theory of syntax^ 
one must get the surface structures of sentences right td get 
much of anything i^lse right. Even transformational thjMiries are 
houses of cards built on surface structure piles even tnough th*y 
may seem to be grander. 

Perhaps tthe m^t important feature of the present analysis 
is that it brings conditional clauses into line with other types 
of advArbi al cl auses. In thi s connecti on^ I shtDUl d ^ pertfaps^ 
point out that §tthough-cl auses, whiph I have never had much to 
say about, fall 'out rather nicely in terms of this analysis. 
What they are is simply the f active opunterpart of i^f -clauses, 
which are modified by ey||n. I propose ro assign them essentially 
the same analysis as yQ^fii-'cl auses get. Lycan's semantics can 
easily be expanded to include them. Just how ^egayse-cl auses fit 
into the program is not as clear, though it would be surprising 
if they were not also to involve quantification bver events. 

This work was Once regarded as quite abstract, for it 
involved postulating antecedents for adverbial relative clauses 
introduced by tfhiQ, yhtJ^f, and whgcs *^nd antecedents and relative^ 
adverbs for clauses introduced by bllQciS^ aitSCp UQt.i.l.P 
llQCfo Interestingly, the most essential syntactic features of 
this analysif are accomodated quite easily within the monostratal 
framework, GPSG, resulting in a description which "is no less 
insightful syntactically than the transformational treatment. As 
a result, I believe the analysis must be all the mor e persuasi ve, 
since it is syntactically more conservative. 



1. Interestingly, traditional grammarians, who do not seem to 
have b^en much influenced by logicians, did not single out 
conditional clauses as being of radically greater importance than 
other types of adverb clauses. 

2. This preference of logicians, who are linguistically naive in 
their own way, is itself of interest, as is the fact that they 
virtually always cite conditional sentences with the if-cl«jse 
preposed. See the example sentences cited in Harper, Staln^er, 
and Pearcc^ (1981) for confirmation of these points. 

3* See Clark and Clark (1977) for an interesting discussion of 
this point. \ 

4. Though our research ii donif^ quite separately, Lycan and I are 
collaborating on the development of a general thupry of 
Conditiorfal sentences- This effort emerged out of a course Lycan 
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and I one© jointly taught at The Ohio State Univ^^rsity. Ma were 
»xamining Geis (1973), a paper in which I provided a syntactic 
analysis of sentences like (Icjj) and (2)--(6) and argued for the 
view that a correct semantic analysis of conditional sentences 
muAt employ quantification over events or circumstances, a 
semantical point of view that has come to be quite fashionable 
(Barwise and Perry 19Q3) . This semantic analysis led Lycan to 
give the essentials of his very much inore sophisticated semantic 
treatment, which in turn inspired me to redo significantly my 
syntacti c treatment . 

5. The reason I say this equation is question begging is that it 
was believed correct at that time to use semantic evidence (e.g. 
coocurrence data) in determining the Deep Structure of a 
sentence. Obviously, use of semantic data in the study of Deep 
Structures of sentences will have as an inevitable result that 
Deep Structures be Logical Forms* 

6. I am not recanting the views expressed in Geis (1994) and Fox 
and Geis (^984) about the limitations of people's logical 
capacities. But the view that people do not control the 
validity-invalidity distinction does not require us to believe 
that people are not able to recognize (at least roughly) some 
synonymy rel ati onshipsu 

7. Bresnan and Grimshaw (1978) made no re-ference to Geis (1970a), 
which is perhaps due to the fact that MIT disertations are hard 
to come by even for those who teach at MIT. 

8. I shall show belovJ that the minimalist syntactic theory, 
Generalized Phrase Structure Grammar (GPSG) , proposed originally 
by Gazdar (1981), and pursued in Gazdar (1982), Gazdar and Pullum 
(1982), and other papers provides sufficient descriptive 
apparatus to state this analysis^ despite its admirably 
restrictive character. 

9. This analysis, taken as an analysis of the meaning of English 
ii- • • » thoQ** • • » has very little to recommend it. The connective 
if • • • ? tbftD- • • course, not truth functional*. This was 
shown in Geis (1973), is argued by Gazdar (1979) in a more 
general way, and is further argued by Lycan (1984). 

10. Interesti ngl y , Jesperpen ( 1961 1 V. 4. 344f ) , who recogni zed 
that many of the so-called "subordinating conjunctions" (e.g. the 
connectives of (1) above^ .were morphologically similar to such 
things as relative pronouns and prepositions, called i^f a 
"conjunction proper." Whether or not he meant to be advocating 
that ti is therefore grammatically just like gD!^ QC i^i syntax 
is not clear. ^ 

11. Though I know of no one who has seriously proposed that the 
clauses that make up conditional sentences are coordinate in 
character, it, is nevertheless, not a straw man position. In her 

I doctoral thesis, Heinamaki (1974) proposed thatj the temporal 
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connectives, when, bgforig, and until , etc. «re coordinating 
conjunci tons, and this is a great deal less plaUsible than that 
if is a coordinating conjunction- Her arguments against 
Geis( 1970a) are unimpressive, to say the least. 

12» I am indebted to Arnold Zwicky for this observation. 

13. These very important examples are due to Lakoff (1972). 

14. Reference to "(♦n),'' where "n** is a numeral, is to a rule 
number in the Fragment following the text. 

15. Arguments of a linguistic character (i.e. arguments that are 
not wholly semantic) that conditional adverbials generally and 
if-clauses in particular make covert reference to events are 
given in Geis (1973). The LycAn (1984) paper contains a rather 
more sophisticated version of this ahalysis, with additional 
motivation. ^ 

16. The analysis I give of the synt^)! of if-clayses qan be 
extended to nominal occurrences of them. See rules (♦S) and 
(♦7)- I treat indirect questions as Cfree] C i nt ]errogat i ve« (« 
tint (free) ]) . The only conditional [cond] proadverb Cpro3 that 
can occur in free i nterr ogajt i ves is unmodified if. 

17. These names reflect the transformationalist idiom within 
wfHich they were first discussed. Abandonment of, this paradigm 
does not, of course, require that we abandon all of what can be 
learned from data once believed to support it. 

IS. Arnold Zwicky has pointed out to me that'one can also conjoin 
v^hen and feefore despite the fact that the former is a relative 
proadverb and the latter is a prepositions 

(i) I will leave when or before you leave. 

Because of this, I propose to treat prepositions as adverbs. In 
the Fragment additional motivation is given. 

19. I take this as evidence that yolggs and yntij, are in the same 
lexical class, which is the t refitment of the Fragment. 

20. To those who would object to the view that if is a relative 
proadverb on morphophonol ogi cal grounds, I would say two things. 

^ First, bew *nd yhg differ phonetically from tfbaif tftliD, yblClf 

and sefhy, but this does not stop us -from paying that they, like 
the others, are interrogative pronouns. Second, in hosts of 
languages, the word used to signal condi t i onal i ty is homophonous 
vwith the word used to signal ''si mul tanei ty'' (and in English, as 
npted above, temporal words are sometimes used to signal 
conditional meanings. ) 

21. Larson's work does not include conditional sentences, so I do 
^ not know what his stand on the issues just raised would be. 
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22. See Stump (1981) for a semantic account of th»«e facts. 

23. When lecturing to an introductory cla«« on English syntaK 
taught by Edward Klima in 1964, I proposed the relative clause 
analysis of conditional sentences, not i ng thi s counterexampl e. I 
decided later that this sufficed to wreck the analysis. It was 
onl y on seeing Lycan ' s i mpressi ve ref ormal i zat i on of my sketchy 
semantics for conditionals, that I returned to this analysis* 
This semantic treatment clearly wants a relative clause syntax. 

24. Lycan takes a paraphrase like (62) to be especially 
perspicuous in regard to the meanings of conditional sentences. 
I agree with him, and we are working toward iT book-length 
treatment of conditionals that reconciles his intuitions with the 
syntactic analysis presented here. 

25. See Stump (1981) and Larson (mss) for alternative 
interpretatiqns of these facts. 

26. As Sapir (1921) noted, ''all grammars leak,'* and theories must 
be deviled in which leaks are intrinsic features of grammatical 
descriptions rather than the embarrassments they 4jsually are. 

27. The slash category op the sister to the mother of tblD i« 
introduced by the rule that gives us tbfn, but by Adverb 
Preposing (#9) , the rul.e that positions the tfhtD^clause in 

initial position. 




A Fragment 



In thia section, I provide an explicit chracterizatipn of 
the syntax o-f adverbial clausem generally and conditional clauses 
in particular. In the process, I more fully de>(elop the 
rel ati onship between i + ~cl auses and other types of condi ti onal 
clauses, as well as other types of adverbial clauses, providing 
in the process a sketch of the motivation for the details of the 
analysis. I assume (a bit loosely) the framework of Gazdar and 
Pullum (1^82), and Gazdar's (J982) treatment of relative clauses 
and of free relatives of the sort Bresnan and Grimshaw <197§) 
were concerned with. 

I. Phrase Structure Rules 

(»1) ADVC2] -> ADV NC2] 

a» at noon, in the garden, etc» 

I am treating prepositions as adverbifi because some can stand 
alone as apparent adverbs \ hf^gn'j^ done ^tbst feslQCB can be 

thought of as intransitive adverbs. Those that require objects 
can be thought of as transitive adverbs^ This approach tb 
preposi t^ions goes back to Jespersen (1961 II.1.1?5). 

(♦2) NC23 > NC2] SCbar, ^^m\^ 

a. the place where Joe livesi* (with %6) 

b. at the time at which Joe left, (with %\ «< %h) ^ 

Ip Gazdar and Pullum (1982) a given feature* is sometimes treated 
as i)inary aAMCi^someti mes treated « as having other features as 
values. I shall exploit this by taking Crel (f roe) 3 to entail 
C^rel]. Though a bit equivocal, thi4 view of features is clearly 
a coherent one. I shall treat Crel (free) 3 as the marked option 
for Crel]. So relatives with heads are unmarked relatives and 
those without heads are marked. 

(♦3) XC2] > ADVC^-quant3 XC2] 

«. Dnly.|John, only on%u»md«y, »v»n dp Tu«»d«y 

Thi« rul» allQwm for th« quantif icational adv«rb« goly «nd wtWd* 
which I am tr»ating am adv»rbijil« that can only modi-fy phramal 
cat»gQ/-iem (XC21). On* of th» Valuvm of C-»-quant] im [-♦•n»gD and 
th« oth«r C-neg], -fsaturvs that play a r<|l« in triggering 
inv»r«ion, am will be mhown b«low. 

(•4) ADVC2] > ADV ADVC2] I ^ 

a. ye «t th» barn, yDtii-th»n J 
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b. only yotii th«n (with $3) ^ 

Thi» rul« allow* for idysrjgj^il object* for cvrtain propositions, 
most oi which can also, occur with noun phrase objects. See Beis 
(1970a, 1970b) for relevant argumentation and the lexicon below 
for lexical details. 

(♦5) XC2] > SCbar, free] 

COND; C+preD c O C-slashD c SCbar, free] 

a. I will leave tftHQ ^gy Ieay« 

b. I wil\ go from tftllCl ^QU ftCl to whfrt ^e li- 

c. John lA^s near tfblict Bill Ltygf 

d. This is abica bl ttSQt- 
Wtl«Q ySU ll«yt» I'll leave. 
It ysu i.««yt» I'll l««ve» 

* g. I Vender l^tlici bt WiQt. 

h. I wonder i.f bt tt«iQt- 

i. I wonder ybltbid QC DQfe bit wtQt. 

j. I will Im^vm t5Jbl«ttllC QC QQt bt WlQt- 

Thlm rul« allowm for clausal noun phrases and advarblal phrases^ 
♦which ar« ©ithwr r«lativ» or int»rrogati v« in character. I am 
treating •mbvddvd irmm r»lativ»« (a-f) And interrogative* <g~j) 
as instances of the class of "free" noun phrasss and 
interrogati vss. Am I am using the feature^ Cfrse] is a valus of 
CrslD And of Cintl^ the marked value in each case. It is 
tempting to treat (j) as a free interrogative adverbial clause 
because of its similarity to (i). The condition on this rule is 
to insure that preposed free relatives are not slashed, i. e. 
are not ambiguous. 

(♦6) SCbar] > (ADVC2, ^wh3) 8/ADVC21 

CONDt C^free] c SCbar3 O C^pro3 c ADVC23 

If the mother node has the feature C-^free3, then the dau^jhter 
node ADVC2] has the feature C^proD, a feature I use to force a 
monolexical pronoun for free relatives. It does not correctly 
get (tSh)., for jjJbttblC QC Dfit obviously not monomorphemic, 

though, of course, tfbttblC: i*- * 

«. John lives where Joe is working. (with ^S) 
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b. John studied until Jam left. (with «< $5) 

c. Jdhn liv»B «t th» place wlT»r« Joe lives. 

(with ♦! and »2) . 

d. , John livom at th« place at which Jo* livM. 
(with ♦! and ♦2) . 

e. I Icrft by th« tim« hm arrived. (with 41 and 
♦2) 

f. I will lorave in any circummtanc* in which you 
leave. (with ♦! and $2) 

A« stated thim rule gets all sorts of relative clauses^ including 
ordinary relatives with heads (c, d, e, f) and those without (a^ 
b), which have, as "pomplementizers" a monolexical pronoun or 
proadverb (a, c^, prepositional phrase (d, f), or nothing at all 
(b> e) • This rule get* only "true" relative conditional clauses, 
like i*6i). To get tf-f:lauses or Id . tbS iyiQt fetltt S 
, constructions with this rule would incorrectly predict that they 
can be ambiguous. See the /lext^ule. 

(♦7) SCbar, ^-cond3 > (ADVC2, 4^pro3) S 

a. I will leave if you leave. 

b. I will leave unless you leave. (with $4 and 
»5> . »■ 

c. I won't leave unle»«'f \^pix ask me to. (with 
♦4 and tS, see also the lexical information on 
UDiBll) 

d. I will leave in the event that you leave, 
(with ♦! and 

♦2) . • 

« 

This rule gets us conditional clauses. Because the S node to the 
right d^the arrow is not slashed, conditional clause* cannot be 
ambiguouV 1+ the pronoun is C^whD we get if| if C-wh3, we get 
tb*t. This' distiriction is required in order to get ;thf lYlDt 
tbit § conditionals. 

(♦8), S/ADVC2, -^cond, -wh3 > ADVC2, +pro, -wh3 8 

CQNDi C+neg] «e ADVC23 D C-^inv] « 9 

, a. If you ieave, then I'll leave. 

b. If you leave, only then will I leave. 

This is is the rule that qets fcbfD into the main clauses of 
sentence* with preposed if-clauses, which is the last remaining 

♦ 
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instancfe of the correlative construction momt dialnctB. The rule 
i« therefore ad hoc in the desired way, a synchrOhlc^l ly 
explanatory theory of if being a theoretical pipedream. 
build into this rule the provi si on that i f tb«D 

marked as undergoing inversion- As I 
rule is a condition on any rule 

introducing ADVC2] and 



We must 
tbfiD i» modified by 

BDi^f sister S must be 

see i t , the COND of thi s 

S as sisters, including the next rul 



(♦9) S > ADVC2, -^preD S/ADVCZ3 

At nopn, John left. 



a. 



b. If you leave, I'll leave. 



c. Only if you leave will I leave* 

d. ?Only if you leave then will I leave* 

This is adverb preposing, of course. It is subject to the 
condition on the previous rule. If we wish to block (♦9d),- we 
will need to say that if ADVC23 is Cocmodl, then S/ADVC23 is 
C^mod3^ where CquantD is a value of [•♦•mod]. The feature C-»^pre3 
(H-pre] ^ ''preposed') is there to guarantee that preposAd free 
relatives are not ambiguous — see Rule (fS) . 



ll. Lexical entries 



A. at, on, in, up, until, tunless i" •♦•Rule (♦!) 



B. only, even » •♦•Rule (tZ> 

C. up, until, unl««», although «, -^Rul* (tA) 

D. near, in -front bf. « -^Rule (tA) 

COND: C+pfepD ICW C^-relD D C-»-adv, +wh3 € C+r»l] 

The stipulation — for place pr«pomi tionm, but not time 
preposition* — is that if otiC iD fcont Qf occur in 

construction with (ICW) a relative clause, the clause must have 
'an overt relative proadverb. I use ti^^ notion "in construction 
with" here for perspicuity-, and do not mean to be making the 
claim that this notion is required. 

E. until, since, before, after, unless 

CONDj c4-'prep3 ICW l+ren D C-wh3 c C+reU 

The condition — for time #nd conditional preposition*, but not 
place prepositibhfc — guarantiee that relative c^lause* introduced 
by these words will not have an overt relative proadverb. For 
.thpae who can to*y 1 wQD/t'l.«iyi mnttsi't ^Qy life (Dl fea, as I can, 
ynllll i» not ' in this list.' .1 know of no analysis ^of 
conditional* that can cope At alV with this d»tum. 

s ■ V 
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if, when, where « Cadv (pro (wh) ) 3 
then = Cadv(pro<-wh') ) ] . 
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•German ad jecti ve" agreement in GPSG* 

* i 

Arnold 2wlc^^y 
' . The Ohio State University 

Determi ners and ad j ^ct i ves i n German agree with tHeir 
head nouns in case, gender, and number. In addition, all 
adjectives have three paradigms of inflectional forms,* which 
are traditionally called 'decl eh^i one' : strong, weak, and 
mixed. Which declension an adjective occurs in depends on 
the determiner it combines with, a phenomenon traditionally 
called ^agreement'. Section 1 presents the main facts about 
adjective agr^eelnent in German, in a fairly theory-neutral 
fashion. 

In a r i ch theory of syntax (like c 1 assi cal 
transformational grammar) it would be easy to write rules for 
German whi^h have the right effects-* My purpose here is to 
explore hjpw to describe German .adjective agreement in a 
disWnctyy lean theory of syntax, namely generalized phrase 
structur^ grammar <GPSG) . Section 2 enumerates the principal 
features of GPSG, paying special attention to those that 
might figure in accounts of agreement. 

Sections 3 and 4 attack the problem of the three 
adjective declensions. In section 3, several funCti onal 
accounts of the distribution of forms are subjected to 
scr^utiny and found wanting. In section 4, GPSG descriptions 
treating the phenomena as sUbcategor i zati on are shown 
to be unsuitable, and those treating them as agreement arte 
shown to be unavailable* The appropr i ate GPSG analysis 
involves government rather than agreement, a conclusion that 
leads to some general comments on the descr i pt i on of 
government in GPSG. 



1 . Ihg £§£t 5 

I begin with a reasonably precise, though unformalized, 
account of\:he relevant German facts. 

The language has three grammatical genders (masculine, 
V^uter, and feminine) and two igrammatical numbers (singular 
and plural). Only four 'of thi? six combinations of Render and 
number are ever morphologically distinguished: MASt-SG, 
NEUT-SG, FEM^SG, PLURAV- 

There are four grammatical cases: nominative (NOM) , 
accusative (ACC) , genitive (GEN)v dative (DAT). These combine 
with the four gender /number pos^sibi 1 i ties to yield a paradigm 
with sixtee^n potentially distinct NP^ forms, in it. 
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^ ^ ^ hciw.turn to a HLimmary of the ytl j ect i ve'' dec 1 enBipn& 

(sect. I oil K..l)s corresponding closes of determiners 

and the deilensiDns to whi ch j^trtt^^' determi ner b 
^ , thpm^el VPS ».bnl ong (1.7), with a sammary of these matters in 

^RCtion 1-4. Declen?)ion5 of nouns are treiBtted in section 1.5, 
. ' wtiere it IS poi-nteri out that the 'declensions' of nouns and 
Jelerminers are lexical categnr i z at i or\s, whereas th© 
^ 'der 1 f?nsi ons' of adjectives in German are imposed, by 

con'nt I tuents with which the adjective is in construction. ^ 
Section 1.6 lool.s briefly again at the grammatical categories 
nf gender, number, and case, in comparison to the declensidnV. 
categories. And section f. 7 summar i ze^ the whole business. 

; # 

V German adjectives occur in three paradigms of forms: *^ - 

% 

^ — 'strong' forms, which occur with ^ z&ro determiner or 
with an invariable determiner like zwei^ ..^two"; 

— 'weal ' forms (with massive levelling of tK'e 
distinctions marJed in the strong forms), which./occur 
with der 'the*, di_eser 'this', iengr 'that', wgj^cher 
^yr *which", and sgl^cher 'such'; 

-'mixed' forms (with some endings from each of the two 
other sets), which occur with ei_n 'one, a', kein 'no', 
and ttie possessive pronouns (mei^n ^my' , unser ""our', and 
so on ) . 

^ The strong forms can be seen in gutter Mginn 'good man' 
and gut^e Maenn-er 'good rp^n ' (here I have indicated morpheme 
breaks by a hypherl) ; the weak forms in di^es-er 3ut2:e Mann|r 
'this good man* and di^es-e Qut^^en- Maennf;er;. 'these good men';* 
the mixed forms i*n kei.n gyt-er Mann *no good man' and ke;^n:;:e 
Qytzen Maenn-er ''no good men'. 
. r 

The endings for the three sets are shown in Tabled 1-^3. 
Si>: of the si xteen case/gender /number combinations have the 
same endings in all three sets; these six are underlined in 
« the tables. Notice that the mixed declension is indeed an 
amal gam of endings from the strong and weak decl ensi ons, 
though with the weak declension predominating: of the ten 
^ endings that differ in the strong and weak sets, the mixed 
set takes seven from the weak and three from the strong. 
* * With some justification, we might then consider the mix^d 

declension as a spi^cial subtype of the weak dec 1 ensi on • In 
what follows, I will call the strong declension ^Declension 
S' , ^he weal, declension 'Dec 1 ensi orf W , and the mixed 
- declf^RMiort 'De^cI ensi on WMX". 
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MASCiSG 


Ngyi-SG 


FEM-SG 


PLURAL 




er 


~es 




-e * 


Qcc 


-en 




--e 


-e 


GEN 


-en 


-en . 


-er 


-er 


DAT 


"-em 


-em 




^en 




' Table 1 


Strong 


• 

ad j ect i ve 


endi ng 


COSE 




NEyi~SG 


EiM^SG 


PLURAL 


Nun 


~e 


— e 


-e 


-en 


6QC 


-en 


-e 


-e 


-en 


GEN 


~en 


—en 


-"en 


—en 


DAI 


-en 


-en 


-^en 


~^en 






2- Weak 


ad jecti ve 


endi ngs 


CASE 


MASC-SG 


NiUInSG 


• 

FEM-SG 


PLURAL 




iJf 






-Br 




~e 


-en 


aCc 




-es 


-e • 


-en 


GEN 




-en 


~en 


♦-en 


DAT 


-en 


--en 


-eti 


-en 




Table 


3. Mixed 


' « 

ad j e4i:t i ve 


endi ng 


1.2. 


Th^e determine' 


c 1 ae^sses 







Several remarks should be madfe^^about this array of. 
facts* First/ the grouping of f actor^condi tipning strong 
vs. weak vs. mixed adjective declension is not ^^mantic, ^t 
least not on any account I can imagine. In particular, the 
*deterihiners "conditioning strong declension inclMde^ both 
definites <like zwei ) and i ndef inites (like the zero 
determiner and the exc 1 amatory indeclinable determiner 
wel^ch) ; t.he determiners conditioning w^ak declension also 
include bo^h definites (like der > and indefinites (like 
wel^cher ) ; and the determiners conditioning mixed declension 
also inclgd^ both definites (ljA<e fi}!?in> and indef|inites (lik 
e^n > • That . i s, it appears that the division of di*terminers 
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1 nto three classes i 5 grammatical, and not a semantir, 
cl f X cat 1 on. The three clashes might as well be named 

'Class I', 'Class II', and 'Class III'— and, indeed, in what , 
follows I will use this nomenclature. 

1 - 3. Ih§ d§t§!I!DlD?!I declensions 

fv|fe><t, two of the three classes of determiners are 
declinable, and for each class there is a single declension 
type- The endings for. Class II determiners are shown in 
Table 4, those for Class III determiners in Table 5. Notice 
that the endings for Class II determiners are almost 
identical to t;hose conditioned by Class I deter mi ners-^on 1 y 
the masculine and neuter genitive singular endings (both 
-es) ^ differ — ^nd that the endings for Class III determiners 
are closer to the adjective declension conditioned by Class I 
determiners than to either of the pthers (the Class III 
determiners share eleven of their sixteen endings with 
adjectives conditioned by t^lass I determiners, and Only four 
endings with adjectives conditioned by Class 1 1 or Class III 
determirft&r^) - 



1.4. Sy?D(D3!!iy 9£ tb? data so far 

To sharpen, and abbrevi ate, the obser vat i ons of the 
previous paragraphs Class I determiners are indeclinable; 
Class II determiners belong to a subtype, cal 1 it ^Declension 
S-~ES' , of Declension S (with a special ending -eg in the 
masculine and neuter genitxve singular); Class III 
determiners belong to a subtype, call it 'Declension S-^ES-Z', 
of Declension S~^ES (with zero endings in the masculine and 
neuter nominative singular and the neuter acc:iS||iat i ve 
singular, as well as the special ending -es iKthe masculine 
and neuter genitive singular). In o^her words, though 
determiners of Classes II and III condition adjectives of 
Declensions W and W~MX, respectively, the determiners 
themseljVes belong to (subtypes of) Declension S- 



CASE. 


MQSC-se 


NiUIzSG 






NQM 


-er 


-~es 


-e 




ACQ 


-en 


-es 


-^e 


- J, 




-^s ' - 




-er 


-er 




hem 


-em 


~er 


en 




Table 4. 


Dec 1 en si on 


of Class II 


determi 






* 


/ , 
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CASE 


MABCzSG 


• NEyi::SG 




PLURAL 


NQM 


zero 


zero 




e 




-en 


2ero 


-e 




GEN 






-er 




DAT 


-em 






-en, 



Table 5- Declension of Clasft III determi r>er s- 



1*5. The noun decl^ensions 

A final complexity is that nouns also have several 
declensional patterns, also traditionally described in terms 
o# ♦strong', "weak", and 'mixed' types (as in Curme I960': 
70-'94). The strong noun declension is summarized in Table 6, 
the weak in Table 7, ^r>d the mixe(J in Table B- 

Jhm strong declension has one of three plural markers, 
indicated by PL in Table 6: ~e, with a zero allomorph, as m 
Armze ''arms' % and gngel 'angels'; -e, also with a zero 
allomorph, accompanied by' umlaut in the base, as in SgehQ-e 
^Stpns' and Brueder 'brothers'; and ~er accompanied by uoilaut 
in the base, as in Buech«^ei^ 'books'.^ \ 

The weak declension (which contains no neuter nouns) has 
-en throughout the plural. ^ T 

The mixed noun declension can be seen^simply as a type 
of strong declension with -gn as the plural marker, and I 
will do so here. One further type of noun decleifsion, used 
especially for foreign borrowings like der DQin^ng 
'domino' — with -s in the genitive singular of masculine and \^ 
neuter nouns and throughout the plural, and jTero endings 
otherwise — is also clearly a subtype of the fetrong 
declension. Consequently, I opt for an analysis with only 
two declension classes for nouns. Declension S (strong) and 
DeclenBion W (weak)- 

What is important here is that nouns, like determiners 
but unlike adjectives, are individually (and essentially 
arbitrarily) assigned to particular decl ensi on "^cl asses- Mgnn 
'man' belongs to the strong declensiqn (o^ the subtype with 
umlauted'-er p'lural^), but Knabe *boy' belongs to the weak 
declension. Declension cldtss is a lexical property of 
particular nour* and determiners; adjectives, however, belong 
to no declensit^ class lexically, but are assigned to a class 
Jtjy virtue of the type of ^eterroiner with which they. are in 
construction. The declension class of the nguQ with which an 
adjective is in construction plays iilmost no role (but see 
Durrell 1979s 71) in determining the decleniion class of an 
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r<rl jf . t 1 vf: die^:^r tjnt e Mann- 'tfns qnod man' has a we^^t- 

) F.*f t I V .1 1 fnrin (ocrurriraj with' a noun belonging to the 5tr\jng 
de.' 1 en^^ion; gut-^t^r Mann 'good man' has a strong adjectival 
' or iff wi t^^ the samd nruin; die§-er Qut-e Knabe Hhis good boy' 

a t^t^af adjectival form occurring with a noun belonging to 
the weciJ (lerlenBinn; aru! gut ; er_ Knabe 'good boy' has a strong 
cidjecti\/al form occurring with the sajne noun. 



1.6, y^by^' y-^(i?(])-!i.iL§]. ^!3t^y9ci^5 

GendG^r , lil e dec lension class, is a lexical property of 
particular nouns; nothing predicts that Arm ''arm' is 
masculine and Hand 'hand' feminine. The gender 
classification of botfi adjectives and determiners is 
determined by the gender of the noun with which they are. in 
f unstruc 1 1 on: dies^er Arm 'this arm' and gut-gr Arm 'good 
.^rm', dies_es Buch 'this book' and gut-es Buch 'good book', 
l^if^^lT? Hand 'this hand^ and gyt-e Hand 'good hand'. 

The rema^P|Jng grammatical categories that play a role in 
German adjective inflection, number and case, are in' general 
not lexical properties of any word claSs. However, a 
determiner, adjective, and noun in construction with one 
another must agree in both number and case. Case is, of 
course, a property of whole noun phrases, determined by the 
syntcf^ctic context in w^llch they occur. I i;yi IJ assume that 
riumber is also a property of whole noun phrases. One that is 
'fre^^ly ct^osen* ratfter than determined by context. 



I-^. Summary of the facts 

Declension is a lexical property of nouns and 
(determiners, but not adjectives; nouns are essentially 
eithier Declehsior^ S (strong) or Peclensiop W (weak), and 
deteV miners either belong to a subtype of Declension S or 
1 ndecl 1 r^ah 1 e; 

Determiners are lexically (and arbitrarily) assigned to 
CA ass I , Class I I , or HI ass III; 

^Ttie dec tension of an adjective is determined by the 
class of the determiner with which it is in construction 
(Declension S for B determiner of Class I , • Dec 1 ens i on U 
for a determiner of -Class II, and Dtc tension W-MX for a 
deter miner of Class KJ^H ; . L 

Gender is a lexical property of rrotms/ but not of 
det pr mi ner s or ,^ct ject i ves; 

Thr> ijender a determiner or adjective is cletermi n%J 

by tfie t^efidF»r of t tie noun with w^H ch it is in 
( OfKi t r uc t i on ; 
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-Case arid number are assigned to noun phrases as wholes; 

-And the case and number o+ an NP must be duplicated as 
properti^B of the determiner, adjective, and noun within 
that NP. 



CASE 

GEN 
DAT 



CASE 

GEN 
DAT 



MASC-SG NEUT~S(3 FEM-SG 



ero 



zero 



(e) 5 
(e) 



zero 
zero 
-(e)s 
-(e) 



zero 



zero 



zero 



:ero 



PLURAL 

-PL 

-PL' 

-PL 

-PL--n 



Table ^ Strong noun dec 1 ens i on* 



MASC-SG 



zero 



-en 



FEM-SQ 




pCural 



-en 



*en 



zero 



zero 



z ero 



en 



-en 



-en 



-en 



Table 7. Weak noun declension. 



CASE 

GEN 
DAT 



MASC-SG NEUT-SG 



zero 



zero 



; ero 



zero 



PLURAL 

-~en 
-en 
—en 
-en 



-UO -(e) ^ 

Table 8- Mixed noun declension, 
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2. General^ized phrase structure grammar 

Given the above facts about the occurrence of certain 
inflected forms in German, my task is how to turn this 
relatively theory-neutral atcount into at least a sketch of a 
prr^^cise description. There are a number of theoretical 
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f ramevMorl s ij\ which 5ucf^ a desciwa p)t i on could be colic hed. 
Transformational grammar in its many varieties, for instance, 
easily permits rules to be stated wfVich will require one node 
in a syntactic structure to bear certain features on the* 
basis^ of the features borne by other nudes. 

However, for my expo^^tion T have chosen the theoretical 
framework of generalised phrase structure grammar (GPSG) , 
especially as developed by Gaidar and Pullum (1982; hereafter 
GP) , because the framework is highly constrained, both in an 
exact techni cal sense and al so in a looser sense. The 
describable sets of strings in GPSG (as defined by GP) are 
all context-free languages; that is the technical sense in 
wf^ch ^PSG is a restricted framework. Dhdependent 1 y of^ its 
restriction to context-free languages, Gf^SG attempts to place 
universal restrictions on the sorts of syntactic rules 
languages can have, and consequently on the set of possible 
languages; that is the loose sense in ifcj^ich GPSG is a 
restricted framework. (What makes it loose is that 
restricting the set of grammars does not necessarily restrict 
the set of languages generated, as Wasow (1978) has 
emphasized. ) 

y In the remainder of thi^ section, T describe the central 

features of GPSG- Some of these are shared With other current 
syntactic theories, others are especially characteristic of 
GPSG. Most have some bearing on the description of German 
adjective agreement- 



2.1- ^ontext-^ree rul_es 

GPSG requires that all syntactic rules be context-free. 
That is, every syntactic rule in a language describes a 
possible branchi^ng, of a "mother* category into a set of 
^daughter' categories, in cbnstit^ent structures ia that 
language. fi fu^l constituent structure is consistent with 
the grammar if 3^11 the branchings in it are described, by 
rules for that 1 anguage- To say that 
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NP 
Plural 
Count 

! 

N 

Plural 
Countf 
Pro 
I 

they 




VP 
Plural 
Past 
I 

V 

Plural 
Past 



expired 
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IS a constitue^it structure of Encjljsh is to say that ear!: ()< 
thie three brauchi ngs in this cons 1 1 ti ipul str ur t ure- -F'l iir a 1 
P.^Bt S loraf^chincj into a Plural CDunt NP and a. Plural Pa^i^t VP, 
Plural Count NP branrhmg irtto ^i. Plural Count Pro N, and 
Plural F'ast ^P branching into Plural Past V--are licen^:>ed by 
the s^'ntactic rules of Englisfi, and that the le::icon of 
Enr)liA>ti includes they as a Plural Count Pro N and e>£B^red as 
a Plural Past. V- 

Deromijosi t ign of categnrigS 

In rommon with virtually all current syntactic theories 
deprived frcjm, C7r framed in response to, classical 
t r ansf or mat^i onal grammar, GPSG decomposes catE^gories into 
sets of properties. Thus, a category li^^>NP is decomposed 
into two components, one indicating that it is a noun^type, 
or nomi^fial^, Category, the other indicating that it is a 
'two-bar'-, or EbC^^^i? category; this decomposition can be 
represented by the fol, lowing notation, which has the spirit 
of'GP's proposals, while differing from it in details: 

CCAT:N, BAR:2>. 

In the same vein a Plural Count NP would get a representation 
like 

CCAT: N, BAR: 2, NUM: CNT: + ] . 

In such representations, a property like CAT:N is 
actually a pairing of an attri_bute, here CAT, and a value, 
here N- . 

Th^ version of GPSG given by GP treats categories as 
cqmgl.e>ies of properties, with internal structure. In 
particular, there are significant subtypes of properties 
within a category. GP distinguish (a) 'head' properties 
(they call them 'head featuresM, (b) ^foot^ properties (they 
call them 'foot features'), and (c) properties that are 
neither head nor foot properties; within the set of he^d 
properties/ they distinguish (al) 'agreement' head properties 
from (a2) all^ other head pP^operties; within the set of foot 
properties, they in effect distinguish between (bl) foot 
properties (like reflexivity and wh-ness) that occur in 
le>tHrral entr ies and (b2) ^he special 'slash' foot property, 
which is used in GPSG analyses of constructions with gaps in 
the/h^ These distinctions in nomenclature correspond to 
different sorts of conditions on the occurrence of proper tiefs 
in branchings, but for the moment let me simply stipulate 
that it is necessar y^^to refer to two subsets of th# 
properties within a category, and also, to refei^ i rf turn to a 
subset of one of these. 

To represent t4|i s categorial sufcjstruattire, I will follow 
5P in treating HEAD., FOOT, AGR, and SLASH themselves as 
attributes, taking sets of properties — that is, 
c^tj^gor ii&fe--as value^n^ An example will clarify the ;:.f 
pr'bppsal. I will suppose that nufpber and case are he^^d 



; r cper ^ i tl*. , 'whose attributes are NUM/and CASE, respectively; 
(hat number and case are agre^ent^^raperti es; that reflexive 
((Mist i t uent s belorig a category having, a foot property with 
* he attribute REFL; and that CAT and BAR are attributes of 
properties that are neither head nor foot properties- Given 
n\] of these assump) t i ons , the r epr esent a^t i on of an accusative 
plural reflexive NP would be 

CCAT:N, BAR:2, HEAD: CABRt CNUM: + , CASE:ACC]>, FOOT: CREEL : ^> > . 
Similarly, a plural clause with an NP ""hole' in it would have 
a representation lite 

CCAT: V,BAR;3,HEAD: (AGR: CNUM: ^] >,EOOT: CSLASH: {CAT: N, BAR: 2>> 3 . 

2-3- M?t agrammar s , 

An obvious stumbl i ng--block lies in the path qf anyone 
who mai nt ai ns' t hat a grammar for a language is nothing but a 
set of context-free rules describing possible branchings in 
that l^anguage: The number of such rules, in any language, ^s 
huge; and in any case merely enumerating this gigantic list 
utterly fails to express any generalizations about 
constituent structures. 

GPSG'b response to this objection is to generate rather 
than, list the rules. Since each context-free rule is a 
description of an elementary piece of constituent structure, \ 
general i\2at i ons about constituent structures can be stated as 
general i zati c^ns about the set of rules, in a ^metagrammar ' 
that* describes the content of the grammar itself. The 
principles in this metagrampar might be of many types — some 
universal, some language-particular; somq summar i z i ng /sets of 
rules in a single formula, some deriving sets of rules from a 
rule prototype, some predicting the existence bf sets of. 
rules on the basis of. the existence of other set;s— ^but ffipst 
of th^se details need not concern us here- What is importarit 
is that the general program, of describing a lar^B i^et'of/ 
context-free rules in terms of general principle!^,* is at 
least plausible- 

Certain features of this program are importiant to us', 
however- ^ These are treated in the next two subsections. 

2-4- Edge iQ§t§DtiatignjL iQJBiiEStignSjL, and/ def aul ts 

One i mpor tant i ssue for us i s how to (describe conditions 
on the co--occur rente of propprtie^ within categories- 
Consider, as ah example, how to describe the fact that in 
German it is general 1 y the case that the number of an NP can 
be ^freely chosen' — that is, does not depend on the number of 
neighboring constituents- thp apparent difficulty is that « 
essentially every time we want to state a rul e i ntroduci ng 
NP, we must state two rules, one to .introduce Singular NP and 
one to introduce'^Plural NP* A general ization is bei ng 
mi ssed - ^ ' i, • ^ . 




V One sal ut ion to t he problem is to state a prototype rUl e 
lhat does not mention "humber t)ut, merely introduces NP, and to 
let the valuer of the NUM property be ""freely instantiated^* 
Every Euch ^prototype rule then acts as an abbreviation far 
tiAiO rules,* one mentigninq the property NUtl:--' and one 
meniioning the property NUM: 4-. In general, we can suppose 
that ' ' ' • 

Prupe^r ty val ues are freely instantiated, except where 
this would be contradicted fc^y ^ome other principle of the 
fnetagr ammar - 

The very opposite sort of situation also occurs, of 
course* In su(?:h tases, the range of values for, some property 
is completely determined by 6ther prbperty values within the 
same category. For instance, in section 1-5 above we 
remarf:ed in passing that there are no neuter ^ounfs with the 
weak declension; that is, a 'noun with the weak declension is 
either masculine or feminine. The sort of general principle 
we n^ed to state here happens to be language-particular, but 
what is Important is that it is i mpl rcational in form: if N 
has the property DECL:W, then N also has. the property GEND:M 
or GEND:F, Th^s, 

The metagrammar includes principles predicting the range 
.of val-ue^'for one property oh the basis.of the val_ues of 



other properties within the same category. 



In siDme cases, ti^e relationship between properties within 
a caiiegory is not i mpl i cat ional (ih the sense 'that one set of 
properti^B regui res another) , but 'nearly i>mpl i cat ibnal ' (in 
the sense* that one set df properties is usygll y tassgciated 
with another)^ ^ ^ 

An instance of this'latter reL^tionshxp in German 
concerns the grammatical case of the direct object .pf a verto: 
There afB verbs that reqSlr^ their .dl^rect objects to have 
dative case (aehngln /f^esemble^ for instance), and 'verbs 
that require their direct objects to have qoni tive case 
(genesen 'be delivered, of, /give birth to' , ^f or instance|), but 
nearly all verbs recJUi re (be permit) their direct objects to 
h^ve accusative case. Up cannot say that if' an NP is thp 
direct object of a verb|f th^n it is accusat i ve— but we can^ 
say t[iat if an NP is the direct pbject of a verb; then in the 
absence of f urther i nf or mat i on we expect it to havje 
accusative case* Accusat i vfe case is the default assignment , 
of case to direct objects in German. In general, then, we 
want to be able to say that 

■ ' " ' '/ .. ^ 

The metagrammar includes principles that assign a certain 
value to some property within a category in the absente | 
of some other prj^nciple assigning a yalue to that 
pr ©per ty i n tha^ , category. ^ ■ . 



My example happens to be specific to Ger/nan, fejjut 
universal default assignments are also possible. fhf 
instance, I will assume that the default value for any foot 
property . is the German 1 e>: i con must provide the 
information that the determiner weigher has the foot property 
WH2+> and the English lexicon must do the same for the 
determiner whi^ch, but neither lexicon has to specify that 
dieser or unser (in German) or th^s or our (in English) has 
the foot property WH:-- 

--^ y 

2.5. PCLDEiBL^s 9QV©CQiQ9 BCQBecty 39!ie^!D^Qt 

The reason we want to distinguish head properties from 
foot properties, and agreement head properties from other 
head properties, is that principles can be formulated that 
govern the way in which each type of property can occur in 
branchings. A significant claim made by (aP is that much of 
the content of these principles is universal rather than 
langu*ge--particular; t will comment on this aspect of 
feature-agreement in the next section. 

Siven the GPSG proposal that rules describe nothing more 
th^ a mj;^ther category and its daughter categories, there can 
be qnly two types of conditions on the co^-occurrence of 
properties between constituents: those relating the 
properties in the mother category and t^he properties in (one 
or more) daughter categories; and those relating the 
properties in two (or more) daughter categories under the 

same mother. BP suggest conditions of both types. 

h ■ * ■ 

Conditions on the co-occurrenc* of properties could take 
many forms, of couri^e. As it happens, the three conditions 
proposed by GP are all positive, rather than negative, and 
(in combination with assumptions about f'ree instantiation^ 
implications, and defaults) they all have the effect of 
requiring that c^ertain properties agre||f, that is, have the 
same values. Two of the conditions, the Head Feature 
-Convention and the Foot Feature Principle, govern.- 
mother-daughter property agreement; the remaining conditioni, 
the Control Agreement Principle, governs property agreement 
between certain pairs fof sisters.^ ' 

The Head Feature Convention <HFC) ensures that the head 
properties in a mother category and the head properties in 
the^ daughter category that is the head^of the construdtion 
; are identical. Assuming that the /internal structure df a 
German . (tar, for that matter^ English) NP invatves the - 
br^anching of NP into Det and Nom, Norn into AP and N, AP into 
A'i and A' in^o A, then the HFC ensures, that the head 
properties in the following pairs of categories are 
identical: NP and Nom, Nom and N, ^ AP and A*, A' an,d A. Rather 
more precisely, given a rule prototype that licenses the 
branching of , * 

{CATrNi BAR:2> 
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into the daughters 

CCAT:Det, BAR:0] CCAT:N, eAR:13, ^ 
the HFC permits the branching of 

CCATrN, BAR: 2, HEAD: CAGR: {NUM: BEND:F>>3 
into the daughters 

{:CAT:Det, BAR:0> {CAT:N, BAR:1, HEAD: {AGR: CNUM: GEND:F3 3 > 
but does not permit the branching of 

CCATrN, BAR:2, HEAD: <:AGR: CNUM: GEND:F] >> . • ' 

into the daughters 

{CAT:Det, BAR:0> <:CAT:N, BAR:1, HEAD: CAGR: CNUM: GEND:M3 3 3 .. 
Here, the HFC requires identity of the head properties in NP 
and Norn; similar statements can be made for Npm and N>, AP and 
A' , and A' and A. • . 

The Control Agreement Principle (CAP) interacts with the 
HFC to describe grammatical agreement in languages. Given a 
list of what I will call agreement Bi^irs, certain pairs of 
sister categories, the CAP has the effect of ensuring that 
the two sifter categories in a pair have; the. same . agreement ♦ 
head properties. The list of agreement pair^ — -for jthe moment 
we d6 not have to be concerned here with where this list 
comes from— includes NP and VP, Djet and Nom, AP , and N- Then, 
given the branching (just abiove) *f 

CCATzN, BARi;2, HEAD: CAGR: tNUM: +, GEND:F1>> 

into 

{:CAT:Det, BAR:0> CCATrN, BARsl, HEAD: CAGR: CNUMj +, GEND:FT>>, 
the CAP rj^quires that the pr5perties in Det f^ill out to 
<:CAT:Det, BAR:0, HEAD: < AGR: CNUM: +, GEND:F>>>- 

I 

In Germah, the HFC anxl CAP together ensure that 
determiners, adjecti Ve6 and nouns in construction with one 
another have the same values'ffor the properties of fluirtber, 
case, and gender* • Speaking very looselyj^ gender marking© 
""originate with' the lexical item N, while number and ca^e 
markings ''originate with'^the NP node domihating the whole, 
business. The HFC requires tha^ the gender marking on N be"^, 
duplicated on Nom and then on NP; the CAP require© tKat the 
gender marking on Nom be duplicated on Dtftj the CAP also 
requires that the gender marking on N be d up 1 i^^^^^^ qri AP; 

and the HFC ul ti matel y, requires ^ that the/ ge^ marking 6^^^ AP 
be duplicated Dn A. A^*f or ^c ttie f^lFC requires 

that their mar4<ings on NP be dupliif on Nom an'^U tlien N,^/ 

and the CAP and HFC, a^ bef ore> requi re; t^ 
be reproduced ul timattely on Det and A. \ 

The thi>d agreement principle, the F^bt Feature 
Princif)le (FFP) , requires that/ a mother pomsesfe. 
every foot property appearing in ahy one of its daughte# 
categories.. In bP's treatment,. Jbhe FFP acts* a* a Constraint 
on the freie iristanti at ion of f dot properties,^ and only as ;< 
such a constraint; it does not ''^propagate* prppertieis . A ■ 
appearing in categories by yirtue of rule or metarule 
appX ication-' , " ■ . . ■ 
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GP assume that al i the content of the HFC, FFP, and CAP 
is universal. What is potentially particular to a given 
language, on this view, is the list of head properties; the 
specification of which daughter constituent is the head of a 
construction; the list of foot properties; the 1 i st of 
agreement hea^ properties; and the list of agreefnent|ppai r s. 

In fact, GP entertain two further restrictions on 
language-particular variation. First, they observe that 
,X~bar ^ynta>t ' general 1 y assumes some uni ver sal principle 
(referring to category member shi p and bar level) that picks 
out the head constituent (if there is one). Their own 
prqposal takes a somewhat different tack, marking heads 
^^explicitly but. then using the HFC to predict their category 
membership. , In any event, it seems clear that selecting the 
l^ead and assigning it category membership are not independent 
operations. 

Second, GP propose that the list of agreement pairs be 
universally determined. Indeed, they propose (building on 
i'deas in Keenan 1974) that the list can be derived from the 
semantic principles associated with syntactic branchings; 
their statement of the CAP requires that two syntactic 
constituents standing se/nant i cal 1 y in a 
^control 1 er ^- ''contrpl lige' (roughly, argument-functor) 
relationship have the same agreement head properties. I will 
not explore this proposal here. It is sufficient to observe 
that on any reasonable interpretation, the CAP will require 
that German nouns and thei r accompany i ng adjectives and 
determiners alj have the samQif agreement head properties. 

If universal versions of the HFC and the CAP ar«*to 
'provide the basis |For a highly effective theory of 
agreement" (GP, 31), then the inter aatdpn of these two 
principle^ must be. the onl^y source of systematic agreement in 
head properties between two categories neith^f^ of which 
dominates the other; in par ti cul ar , , the CAP must be the only 
source of systematic agreement; in head properties between two 
sister categories. The GP proposal for agreement would be 
completely undercut if there could be languages-particular 
(metc^) rules requiring identity of properties between sister 
categories. There is already genuine variation from language 
to language as to which properties are agreement properties, 
including the possibility that the set of agreement 
properties is empty. If languages with an empty set of 
agreement properties could nevertheless, have idiosyncratic 
agreement rules, then there would be no pattern of property 
agreement or disagreement that could not be given a 
destr i pt i on ; the CAP woul d not constrai n qr'ammat i cal theory 
' at al 1 . We appear to need something like the following 
Property Agreement Res.triction (PAR) : / > 

V 

/ , . 

, . . 
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No 1 ani3uaye part i c ul ar (meta)'r;ule r equi r es agreeriient in 
.one or mor e proper ti es between two sister consti tuent^. 

^' One further aspect of GP's treatment of agreement needs 
amendment here. GP do npt constrain the set of head*(or^ 
foot) properties in any way, but it was surely no% their 
intention to suggest that each language could select its own 
set ' of head properties to function in the HFC and CAP and its 
own set of foot properties to function in the FFP- Rather, 
uni ver sal ^ grammar should permit only a finite number of such 
properties; indeed, uhjLversal grammar should provide finite 
lists of the properties avai 1 abl e^^^fpr service in any A X^"^ 
particular grammar, a Universal Head Property List (UHPLj and 
a Universal Foot Property List (UFPL).. The attributes on the 
UHPL correspond to the familiar gr ammat i cal categor i es of 
person, number, gender, def i ni teness, case,- tense, aspect, 
voic^, mood, negation, and *^he like. The attributes on the' 
UFPL include at least WH, REFL, and SLASH. 

In referring to properties like NUM:+, GEND:F, and WH:-, 
I am insisting that the properties on'the UHPL and UFPL are 
not mere formal counters (hot just the names ''NUM:+', ^ 
"^GENDiF', and so on), that they have some substance. In 
particular, I require that every property on the lists have 
semantic concorpi tants. I am not maintaining here that these 
properties are to be Ldenti^fied with semantic features; 
grammatical categories are virtually always arbitrarily 
distributed in the lexicon to some extent. I am maintaining 
that head and foot properties are never ful^l^y arbitrary and 
language-particular categorizations of ^ords and phrases; if 
they tould be, then there would be no point in having a UHPl 
and UFPLT Fully arbitrary and language-particular • 
categorizations of words are indeed possible — declension 
classes of nouns and conjugation classes^ of verbs are clearly 
like ,this in some languages — but, assuming the UHPU and UFPL, 
lexical properties . of thi s sort cannot be eit^her head or foot 
properties and so cannot be subject to the HFC, CAP, or FFP; * 
and, assuming the PAR, they cannot be subject to 
" 1 anguage~par t i cular agreement (meta)rules either. These 
E^CQtbl^L properties are not subject to any sort of agreement 
principles. 

To summarize: Parochial properties play no role in any 
sort of agreement relationship^., and are not drawn from a 
substanti ve uni versal 1 i st. In contrast, agreement 
properties are distributed via the HFC and. CAP, and since 
they arm head properties, they must be chosen from a 
universal list and cannot be invented afrdfsh for each 
1 angiiage. 

• * 
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^-7. 'nrwo distxQct ty^es of lagreemeht^ ' . V- 

The CAP is designed tor cover only phenomena of 
grammatical agreefrtent, in a Hiarrow sense. It providers no 
account of agreement between |inaphoric elements and th^ir 
antecedents, as nhen it is said that the pronoun er agrees 
.^yith its antecedent der Mann in the sentence Der Mann sl^gt^ 
dass er krank ist ''The man says that he is sick". 
Anaphor -antecedent, agreement in- GPSG needs a different sort 
of account from the on^ the theory makes available for 
describing (for instance) . the agreeijient in gender and number; 
between the article der and the noun Mann in thi^ example. 
The analysis of anapho?vantecedent Agreement will be closely 
tied to rul^s of semantic interpretation, perhaps via a 
gfeneral pr incipl e ^1 i ke Lapointe's (1983:' 1:^5) Wei 1 -f drmedness 
Condition on ^-structur^s, which says that " I f JL wo word-~level 
categories in^ 



a S-structure are Ipgi cal l^^rfbnnected, then 
they must'agree oh whatever non-semantic^ morphological 
features th^y share'. » ' • - 



ERLC 



2.8. Lexical subcatgggr izat ion by rule index 

Just as they refrain from attempting a uniform semantic' 
account of agreement j^oipflosing instead to describe some facts 
entirely via syn t ac t)((|^gil ^s and others in part by reference 
to semantic interpretation, so GP rejppt thoroughl y semantic^ 
accounts for the \subcategoriz at ion of lexical items with 
respect tt) the set of si ster * categor i e4 they can combine/^ 
with- Instead, they argue that at least some 
subcategor izat ion facts require a syntactic treatment, 



\ 



m 



* They propose assigning each phl^ase structure rule an 
index and letting this index be repr^'feented as a property 
'any lexical category^i ntroduced by the rule. ^ If, for 
instartice, rule h expands NP ars Det Norn, ; then the Det 
introduced by the rule wi Jl have the index 6 represented as 
one of its properties^ And any determiner that ciin colnbine 
with a Norn will have the index 61 represented a&^ne of its 
(ir-opert iett in the lexicon. ' 



2. 9* .Other: fe^^tures of GPSG 

^ 

The remaining characteristic features of GPSG do not. 
play $i central role in my discussion of German^ adject i ve 
agreement. I mention them here for completeness. 

, .TfSe'^firat of th^^e (already mi^tioned abov^> is the use 
of a foot property with the attribute SLASH to describe 
gap^filler dqperidencieSp for instance the dependency be»tween 
a gap within a relative clause and the relative pronqu|U|(|^t 
ves as its filler. 4 ' ^ 4|P* 
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Next 15 the ^ IDLP format', whichl allows grammars to be 
framed a way that separates principles descpr i b i ng - 
cons-t 1 tuency (immediate dominance) from those describing the . 
lineaiK ordering of coconst i tuent s • 

♦> ' * 

Finally, there is the r ul e-to-~r ul e semant i cs of GPSG, 
the assurA3tion t.hat a rule comprises both a syntactic part ' 
(sp'^eci f y wig a permissible branching into constituents) and a 
semantic part (a fuhction specifying a semantic 
interpretation for the whole construct^ given as arguments 
the semantic interpretations of those , const i tuen^s) - On this 
as sump t i on , two rules are distinct, and* do* get di st i net 
indices, if eiTther thei r synt act i c parts or thei t^^emant i c 
parts are distinct. . f 

^D^lY5.i,Q9 th^ ,decXensiong^ fyOEti^gnal^ ^CQE953l5 

The GPSG fr^amevyork of section 2 permits a satisfactory 
description .x>f many .details ^bou^ the forms that Bermran 
prenominaT adjective^ take. In particular, agreement with 
respjpct to case, gender, and number (CGfJ) has already been i - 
sketchetJ within this framework. What remains i ^ an account 
of the strong, weak, and mixed adjective (S, and . 

declensiorvs as they relate to subtypc^s of dfet^rmi n^f s ( I, 1 1 V 
and III). - ^ » , r# 

; ■ ■ ^ I.. 

Sect i ons 3.2 through 3.5 examine a ser i es of - % 

^''f ,untt i anal ' propjpsalsi ^1,1 versions of W>e idea J[pr«*sented 
in section 3.1) that tnfe rel at;i onshi p between determi her 
sufbtyp^s and adjective decjensions f^l 1 owsl f rom a general 
principle requi r i ng character i sti c — ^nambi c^l^i^us and. 
honredundaAt-~ex.ponents of' th^ morphosyntact;L c categories 
CGN. I a(n unable to concoct any adequate formulation of this 
proposal. " ^ ' . . # 

\^ ... 

Section 3*tS points out that sucfi a con4±rairit wbuld be 
both tr^nsderi vational arjid (in. part) fihonol ogi tai'^ ' therefore 
not available xr\ GPSG rules in any case^ However,, it would* 
.brt expressibl e in a surf ace f 1 1 ter , rather, than in a rul^ of' 
s^tax, assuming that surfatr© filters appl^ to 
morphophonol ogi cal representatidQs. Even this last 
(GPSG-acceptabl e) treditment,' I argue, is inadequate. 
Syntact i c rul es must r el ate determiner subtypes and "ad jecti ve 
declensions, and rules oT allomorphy^ that are adequate for 
German (Sketched i n s^cti on 3.7) do not ref er^ to f unct i onal 
not i ons 1 i ke ambigui ty and redundancy apd do *not even have ^o 
refer to the phonol^jgi cal ^form of endings. 

* ...... • ■' 

^•O. PCQgerty values and Eonyen^ionai !:§ference§ to -them 

In the interests .of making it possiblre to f.ormul at^* at 
le^st a few rules explicitlV> I digress he^e on formal 
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matters. Some readers might want to skip to the main tfotdy of 
the'^e>ip*os^t i,on i/i section 3«li . • 

In the remaitider of this pap^r, for the sake of brevity 
and clarity 1 will use >»NOM'S ^^ACC, 'G^N' , and ^DAT' to 
^refer tp th^-fjour ^cas^s of German?r 'FEM' , "MASC , and "NEUT' 
to.ref^r^to. the Vh*"^^ genders; 'SG' arid "PL' to «"^er to the 
two numbers: ^1', MI', ,and Mil' to refer to the three 
determj^aer cl asses; ^ant} ^S' , ^S-E^'^ ^S-ES-Z', ^W, and 
'^W'-MX' to ref^r to tjtife de^clension dla^satfs of adjectives arid 
determiners. These ^re yal 1 ^ to be understood as standing for 
property , val ues, .some of which were presented as simple in 
section? 2 t)ut' ^re i'ji fact best treated as Jbompleo^. 

For i rvstance, I , assume (f ol 1 owi ng Bi erwi sch 1967) that 
the attribute CASE takfes as its value a set of two 
propert i es, wi th bi val ent attr i butes OBL ( for the obi i que 
cases, genitive and dative, versus the direct cases, 
Miomina^tive and accusatjLve) and GOV (fbr the nec^ssari-ly 
govern^d^ ojr object, ^cSses, accusat i ye and dative, versus the 
ungoverrled, or^. subject, cases, nominative and genitive). A 
reference tCT 'DT^T' i^s then a' reference tq <:OBL:>, GOV:^} as a 
value ^or CASE^ I" also assume ^again following Bierwisch) 
thfat t,.he attribute G^D takes as Its value a set of two 
propert^^es, with bivalent attributes F (for the feminine 
genrfer/as against the masculine and neuter) and M (for the . 
masculine gender as, against the feminine and neuter )• A 
refer^ence to.^ ^FEM' is then a 'reference to CF:^, ^t^^ as a 
value f or , GEND? And of course, 'SG' and "^PL" are references 
to - and,>^, respectively, as values for NUM. 

- " >Simil*ar decompositions arp< nei*ded for the properti^es of 
determiner class ahd adjective/determiner declension. 
Without defending these choi^ces, I enumerate the properties I 
wjll be>r referring to below- The bivalent attribute INDC 
separates^ indet^r^nables (in particular , Claiss I determiners) 
Vr^m dec 1 inable modifiers (Class II and III determi hbr s, and 
al^ '^ilectives)'. Th^ E^.ivalent attribute EIN separatles the 
*^:gin. words' -T^th^ CJlass'III def^ermi ner s) from the ^d&r words' 
Ct^ Cl-ass II determiners). The attribute DECL takes^ as its 
"valuV ^ *.et of \wo prapert res, wi t?h bivalent attributes WK 
iior th^ weak and mixecj c^eclensjiorts versus th^ strong 
decl^enpion) ,ancl MX (for' the mixed versus the .weak 
cjpclen^i ort} : As a result of these decisions, arVef erence to 
"W-MX' '^'^f^renc^^to CWK;?-*-, M^2-i^> ^ value for DECL^ 

and a i^Vferehce tiy/tll'^ is a re^f^renCe to as a va^tie for 
INDCin combinati on ' with ^ as a value for ElN. 

. \ - , ■ • ■ ' < ■ 

3.1- Ib^ ^character i BticzexEonentf gr^e^ 

Faced with th^ complex-^ detaril*s of 'agreement ifi^German^ 
prenomioal adjectives, some linguists — dind li^nguage ^ 
teachers — have sought a functional ^ account: of the* ^f acts- In 
particular, i*t has repeatedly bi?eh sugge'kted that wh^t lies 
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behind thte priiiciple'* of adjertive declension is the .general 
(nnriitit)n that, earh CGN conib i^nat i.gn stioyl^d hay§ its own 
character i^ti^c extlQOent at some oQiDt within an NP. Ovy this 
proposal, the function of inflection (^ihether of a noun, a 
determiner, or an adjective) is to convey information about 
the inorphosyntactic categories of th^ NP (cf. Durrell . 1979: 
7lf.), and in the ideal case this information i s jlcon veyetf 
both unambiguously and -nonr edundant 1 y . 



The character istic-e>:ponent proposal is sometime^ 
presentecJ to language learners via useful hints about how to 
remembert the details of the adjective deqlensions, as in the 
following passages from an outlyine grammar of German, Eltzner 
and Rad^nhausen (1930): V" 



Wepkl Dec 1 ens 1 on of Adject i vee. - -When an ad ject i ve is 
preceded by a der word, the ^ase endings of Jihe ^gr word 
shows the gerider; number, and\case of the noun modified. 
The adjective, tlierefprg, doeA not repeat these endings; 
it takes only the endings --g or ~ert- (p- 22) 



\ 



[Mixed Declension of Ad j ect i vesi When an adjective follows 
an ein word which lacks a case ending, the adjpctiyt^ 
f supplies the endi ng - - - When the ei^n word has the 

characteristic case ending, the adjective has the weAk 
ending- <p. 23) 

The key word igft the first quotation is therefore; 
ac^ject 1 >4es, it is implititly claimed, have distinctive 
endings ortly when these are not redundant expressions of CBN. 
Thus, kLei^n 'little' in der kfeLQe Mann 'the little man' 
takes the nondescript form kl^gLd?! because the determiner dgr 
already indicates the CGN values NOM SG MASC. The key word in 
the second quotation is sdeelies; NPs^, it is implicitly f 
claimed, mi^^t have Unambiguous indications of their CGN, and 
if these arfe not supplied by the determiner, .they mu^t be 
supplied by the adjeqtive. Thus, kiein in §in kieiner Mann 
'a' little man' has the strong form klei.ner because this 
indicates the NOM (vs. ACC) and MASC Wb- NEUT) vajues not 
unambiguously supplieB by the determiner eif4. 



IQ? UQ^do^^ned BCQE95§i 



thes^ 



There are a <r>UfpbeA| ffi^IP <^T^^ i t i es in turnind 
useful hints into a' putStiv© r'uf© in the grammar cf German*, 
□ne was introduced in section 1.5 above: Head nourls bear 

(some) mark^ of case and number, and so can contribute 
sbmethinq to the pool of CGN marks within an NP. Diurrell 

^%9irf: 03) pdir^ts out that noun forms can Vesolve ^ 
ambiguities in the paradigm of the definite article', in 
cases lH<e der Deanite ^the official' (NOM SG) vs. dgr Beamten 

'the officials' (GEN PL) and tii^ Jlremde 'the (female) 
sfxangijr' (NOM/ACC SG) vs. die Frjemden 'the |tr angers' 

(NOM/A|^C PL). We must decide i^hether a functional ly based 

4 ■ • 
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rule treats the entire NP ^as a morphological prime' (Durrell 
1979: 82) or whether ^t takes oniy determiners and adjectives 
into account (as seems to be suggested in the Eltzner and 
Radenhausen quotations above). 

Putt i ng'' thi s issue aside for a moment, I observe that 
the simplest' formulation of the characteristic-exponent 
proposal, (I) below, is obviously wrong. 



(I) (a) A German NP A with CGN values I ^must contain 

i nf 1 ec t i onal mater i al M mak i ng A unamb i guousl y an 
exponent of I; that is, M must be phonological ly 
4 distinct from the inflectional material in any NP 

with CGbi values different from J. 

(b> In addition, M must be a^ nonredundant exponent of I; . 
that is, removing any df the inflected words in A 
must yield an Al that is phonologi cal 1 y identical to 
ann NP with CGN values different from I. 

A great many German NPs are ambiguous in the sense of (la)^ 
and soifie unambiguous NPs are redundant in the ^ sense of (lb). 
The NP Frauen ^ women , for instance, is completely ambiguous 
as to^its case, being either NOM, ACC, GEN, or DAJJ* And the 
NP den Buechern 'the books' (DAT) is unambiguous but 
redundant, sir^e removing the determiner den yields an NP, 
§y5£beCQ» that is unambiguously DAT PL (its plurality 
indicated by umlaut and the suffix -er, its dative case 
indicated by the final suffix -h) . 



Perhaps the condi tions -af f ect not all NPs, but only 
those with pr enominal adjectives: 

(II) (a) A (German NP A having CGN values X and containing a" 
prenominal adjettive must contain inflectional 
material M makilig ^ unambiguously an exponent of 1. 

(b) In addition^ M must be a nonredundant exponent of X- 

But (II) will not do either. NPs like ^as grosse Buch 'the 
large book' (NOM or ACC), ^ie kluge Frau 'the wis* woman' 



(NOM or ACC), ^hd einer kliiqer Frau. 'a wise i^CNiian'' <GEM or 
DAT) are all ambiguous as to case, and no inflectional £^ix 
carries the information that^ des grossen BuchX^Is 'the large 



book' (GEN) ds NEUT rather than MASC^ or that ei^nem grosseQ 
liscfi 'a large table' (DAT) is MASC rather than^NEUT. 
Moreover, the NPs grgsseQ Bueehern 'large books' and den 
QCeSien Buechgrn 'the large books^ are redundant, since 
removing either the determiner den or t'he a^djective grgsgen 
yicflds the unambigucNjs ByfijgherQ again « 
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4. fwo f.urth^r restrictions 



Two amendments now suggest themselves, one for (Ila)^ 
the other for (lib). The counterexample^ I advanced to (Ila) 
involved CGN distinctions that are never indicated by ^ . 

inflectional material within an NP: NOM and ACC are always 
identical in form in the NEUT and FEM SG and throughout the 
PL; GEN and DAT are always identical in the FEM SG; and MASC 
and NEUT are always identical in the GE^ and DAT SG. 
Consequently, orTe might revise (Ila) along the following 
1 i nes: 

(III) (a) A German NP A having CGN values I and containing a 
prenominal adject! ve must contain inf 1 eCtional 
material M !4ufficient to make A phonol ogi cal J y 
distinct from any NP hiiving CGN values I^, v5here I 
and 11. are different CGN values that receive 
phono 1 ogi cal 1 y di sti net exponents for at 1 east one 
form class of German - 

For (lb) and (lib), my counterexamples involved CGN 
values th^t were , unambi guousl y indicated by noun inflection: 
Byegbern can only be DAT PL, Consequently, one might revise 
(lib) so as to focus on prenominal material only, along th« 
following (somewhat hazy) lines: 

(III) (b) In addition, inflectional affixes on a prenominal 
' adjective must not supply information about I 

already supplied by those on a determiner. 

One might have thought that t^y making the 
character i sti c-ejjponent conditions so astoundingly 
particular — by now, they are general i zati onfe over very small 
finite collections of relevant data — 1 woult^ have succeeded 
in protecting them from counterexamples. But no. The NP den 
Qtossen Flicken 'the large patchCes)', which is either, ACC SB 
or DAT, PL (the MASC nour%Flicken 'patch* being phonol ogi cal 1 y 
unaffected by shifts in fase and number), serves as a 
counterexample to (Ilia). And the NP eine kluge Fray 'a wise 
woman' (NOM/ACC, SG FEM) serves as a counterexample to (Illb), 
because bdth the dj^terminer eine and the mixed-declension 
adjective %luge distinguish the NOM/ACC FEM from all o1^;»er 
CGN values: the irfdefinite article eine has no PL fprms,^ and 
it has the ending -e in the SG only in the NOM/ACC FEt^ (see 
TAble 4 in. section 1.3); and the mixed declension of • 
adjectives has -e only in the NOM/ACC FEM SG (see Tabl^ 3 in 
sect i gn 1 - 1 ) . , ^ ^ . 



"^5.5. A final rgund^gf restr i ctions 



-0 



I believe that the character'istic-exponent proposal 
cannot be made to cover the facts for all three declensions' 
of Carman. We might, 'however, lower our sights still further 
and try to describe only the mixed declension, taking the 
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^n^ther two declensions as given. This restriction won't help 
^(Illb), however, i^nce the counterexample to it in the 
previous p«ragr aph\i n vol ved the mixed declension- So \i& ^ 
abandon the fight against redundancy and' copstrict the field 
of battle against ambiguity by two-thirds: 

(IV> A German NP A with CGN values I, a determiner of C^ass 
* 1 1 1 ^ ^nd a prenominal adjective- must contain 

inflectional material Q suffitient to make A t 
phonological ly distinct from any NP having CGN values 
11, where I and are different CGN -values that 
, receive phonol ogi cal 1 y distinct exponents for at least 

one form class of German. ^ ^ 

Incredibly enough, even though (IV) h^s a tiny domain, 
there i s at least one type of counterexample, illustrated by 
the ^j^SC NP meinen grossen Elicken ''my^ large patch.(eB) ' , 
which is ambiguous between ACC SG and DAT PL- I conclude that 
^ further contention is pointless, and declare the 
characteristic-exponent proposal vanquished. 

Undoubtedly, the language exhibits some tendency tow^ds 
characteristic exponents, and it is utterly reasonabl"e^hat_^ 
^ it should do 4o (otherwise, there would be no function for 
the inflectional apparatus- of adjectives to perform and it 
should wither away over the generations — as, in fact, in some 
dialects of German it has). But there is no rule enforcing 
characteristic exponents. • f * 

I 

Ibe status of thgse BrQBQS^is ^ 

What if one/bf these^proposal s had turned out actually 
to describe the facets of German? They are all generalizations 
about the surface forms of NPs in German. And powerful 
generalizations at that, for they are transder i vat i onal in 
char*^Sicter (tHey require that dipferent, paradigms be compared, • 
rather than thafe one struf*ture,' or evi^n one derivation for 
that structure, be examined) andi'also r^fer to phonology, 
morphology, and syntaxs all a\: /Opce (t,heV ^l^^ seVf^itive to the 
phonological ider*itity of i nf 1 i&i/Ui onal affix^^ within a 
particular syntactic cori^t i tiiipt typet^ .. ^ ^ 

... i . ' ^ 

On both grounds, they could not vposslfcl y be Vnc^ded in 
GPSG (meta)rvMiesx' cleiSirly, neither de|W;i vational nor 
transderi v^tional reference is pc^^sib4e in the framework I 
sketched ivn s^c=tion gftj^and, as Pullum.and' iwlck^ (1984) point 

* out, refirence to pl^S^Ppbgy i^ also, out of^ the rangfe of a 
GPSG syntax. Even in a transformational /framework they would 
be ex^n^ordi nary: transder i vAti onal constraints have not 
found wide acceptance in such f r'^ameworks; And it was proposed 
as long ago as Zwicky (1969) that reference to ^honologs^in 

t r an sf or majji on a 1 rules should be prohibited. That is, llmere 

* are good rwlsons for supposing that even jf a principle like 
|I)<-(IV) had ^urned out to be correct j it would not function 

# " ■ ' ■ ■ 
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c^S' a t:nnd 1 1 i r^ffKOn th^ app 1 i cat i on of a syntactic rqle- 

If ?^uch a principle* is to be any. sort of grammatical 
general i iratjon, it must be a surface filj^gr, a condition on 
the» surface form of MPs in Berman • Such : an analysis wouijl be 
possible in a ti^an^sf or rhat i onal fr3mework|> but at first c^knc:& 
it would appear to be i ncon^^i stentSh wi th >WSG. Certainly, the 
GPSG program do^ not cot^n^.^nance ^^eg.at i^ye .condi t i ons, that 
is to say f i,l terLr^ .lin^'c'.addiulon to 1 t's pcfeit'ive conditions, 
that is to say its phrase structure rulefs; the only negative 
statenient about syntact i c structure i n GPSG i s the 
(universal) final clause, erf a recursive defihition: nothing 
IS a phrase structure rule except by/'S^ir€ue of this 
definition. In any case, » the transder i vat i onal and 
phonological nature of (III) would eliminate it as a 
candidate for a filter even in an extension of GPSG that 
embraced negative condi t ioi;)^> . * ' ^ 

» • 

However, there are arguments (alluded to in Zwicky 
(1983) , developed in Zwicky and Pul 1 um'f (f or-thcomi ng > ) that 
sur f ace f i 1 ter s apply not tq syntactic surface structure, but 
rather to a level of morghoBhongl^ggi^cal r.e 

namely the output of rules of al lomoKj3hy.»». As a theory pf^ 
syntax, GPSG s^ys nothing directly ^Vcjut *phonol Ogy, although 
it has some indirect confeequences Tol^^^ theory 

(see^Pullum and Zwicky (1984) on the Principle of Superficial, 
Constraints in Phonology) • Surfjace fil\*?rs referring to 
phonology and morphology, even with tranBjler i vat i onal power, 
arfe not ruled out . i n pr i nci pi e* A genef^al,^ zat ion like 

(I)-(IV) might then have a natural place ^s a surface 
^filt«r. , . . / ^ '^^ 

But evfefl^this is not ±a be*— -Gof^i-der^why su^+a^;^e 
filters are posited in the first place. llf Per 1 mutvter 's * 
original presentation (1971), a .surf ace fflter eliminates a 
configuration arising from the operation of several different 
rules (either separately or in interaction wiHih one 
another). The rule^ are then permitfted to apply Without 
restriction, and the f i 1 ter appl ies to the outputs respiting 
from the full set of rules. . - ^^-^ 

In the German case we have been examining, the rules in 
question would include those distributing the yalUei^ of 
adjective declension (S, and W-MX), those distr ibutiing the 
values, of deterjhiner class (I, I^f, and III),, and allomorphy 
rules speLl rng out combinations of CGN values with declension 
class as particular endings, r In a filter analysis, ^he 
dec 1 en si on r 1 ass val ues woul d be f r eel y distributed wi \^ 
respect to the determiner cl/iss values; endings^ would be 
f reel y di str i buted' a^ exponents of the CGN/declensi on values; 
and , (f i nal 1 y ) pr i nci pi es 1 i ke . ( I ) ( I V) would act to eliminate 
di str 1 buti ons nf endings which were, ei ther ambiguous or 
rediindant. 
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Unfortunately, such principles just can't do enough/ 
work. There are many ways of achieving an unambiguous, 
nonredundant distribution of endings, given the available 
stock of them.. A principle like (I)~(IV) cannot predifct the 
particul^ distribution of endings German Exhibits; these 
must, at least in part, be listed as the exponents of 
p:artic:ular CGN/di^clensi on values. 



3.7. An a^eguate desgri^gtion g£ the mi^xed declension 

Although (IV) i s^^nadequate as a- general i[zati on about 
German NPs and poUld rrot predict the actual endings of German 
NPs even if it had happened to be adequate, it can serve as 
the germ for an analysis of the allomorphy side of the 
phenbmenon. ' 

The key is to treat the weak and strona declensinms as 
truly ''igiven' when the mixed declension al!|A|)orphs are oeing 
realized. I will assume that allomorphy ruTes say (a) for 
adjectives, what the phonological.^real ization is for any 
sCGN/decl ension combination if. the. value of DECL is S or W; 
and'(b> for determiners, what the phonological realization is 
for any CGN/decl en^ii^Dn combination. Spme pf these allomorphy 
rules ai^e generalizations, not mere spel 1 i ngs-put • One says 
that the ACC SG MASC (S or W) is -en, and another that the 
default for the ACC SG is to be identical to the MOM SG. One 
says tha^ the NOM SG W ending is -e, and another that the 
default for W is -en. And so on. 
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What remains is to acrc:ount f^r mixed-declension ^ * 

endings on the basis of ti^\ endingB/i^^^^ other two 
decltenBions^, the ^ix^ed declension of adiif^cii^iyes ^ (Tabl^ 3) 
dif f ^rs'^f rpm thi? we^^l^ declension (Table ^-)'Xrjj,^^fe^ ^ 
respects, NOM SG MA^C and NOM/ACC SG NEUT, whi»^^^ . 
endings ---er and -es, respect! vely, both drawn ?^r<W^jj|Hi!> Strdng 
, declension (Table; 1). These are all the places, and 
placei^, where Class III determiners (which condifciqn^ 
mixed dispel ension) have zero endings. The fQlXow|.n^' 
generalization, which mentions neither ambiguity vrior 
redundancy, is then true for German: ^ 
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(V> The ending 4iif an adjisctive in the mixed declension 
chosen from the strong paradigm if th^ j^tfa^^rndX^ 
determinc^r ' has a zero ending , otherii(ii-ii:«V:f 
paradigm. T '/ 



Principle (V> actually predicts what 
^mixed-d^cl9»nsion endings are,, and i t ,doesy^^4 tSiC!^^^ 
it im Btifl' not a trouble--free aildmorphy 
the makeup of i word adjaceifi^ to the'prt« iiihM 
apparatus i a biding describedj^ ahd it r^fiifr^ X^'yW^ 
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-K6wev&r, we can take a clue^' from the description above of < 
^^^^ere the weak ending occurs, and reforfriulate (^J/^ entirely 
in terms of word- i hternal morphological proFyprtie^ 

(VI) The ending of an .ad jecti ve in the mi xed degPL ensi on ' i s 

chdsen from the strong paratiigm in the n Jn-~FEM^ ' NQM 3(3 v 
otherwise from tt^e we^k paradigm- / / 

Rule (VI > covers the NOM SG MASQ and UQ/f SG NEUT 
occurrences of ~e direqtly^i It covers theyfiCC SG NEUT by 
virtue of the assumption (above) that they^efault for the ACC 
SG ending i^s to be identical to the NOM sfe, and thi^^ 
instruction is nt3t countermanded by any othen statement- It 
do^s not cover the ACC SG MASC, becausfe this ending is 
explicitly specified (above, againX ap r-^Q. 

The allomorphy rule (VI) aTccowrt'ts correctly for the 
forms of the mixed paradigm on the basi^ of those in the 
strong and weak paradigms, apd it does $d withoijit extravagant 
theoretical moves-. Thfere' are many details to bte worked out; 
in particular, the mechanisms pf defalilt settinf^need 
att.ention,.* as do those that haVe the effect of / Setti ng one- 
ending identical to another. ' But so long as tne declension 
, values S, W,- and W-MX Sire di stributed correctly in phrase 
structures, allomorphy rules along the Itnes of (Vi) can 
describe the morphological exponents of CGN values- 

vA final note: A reasonably explicit formulation qf (VI) 
can tf^ constructed, given the assumptions of section 3-0- 
What (VI) says is that something with a category C not 
distinct from CCAT: A, BAR:0; HEAD: tAGR: {CASE: COBL: GOV:->, 
GEND:{F:->, NUM:->>, DECL:CWK:+, MX:^->> tak&s endings^ 
identical to tho^e for category Ql, where C^ is derived from 
C by dhanging the value of DECL to CWK:~, MX:->- The rule 
does not have to s^y that the weak paradigm is the .default 
cake; this is an automati-c consequence of treating the mixed 
declension as a subtype of the weak declension, a decisid^ 
made back in section 1 • 1 and formalized via the ph-operty VfK:^ 
in section 3.0- ^ * . , . ^ ' 



^- BD^iyS.iD9 the German ' adjective declensions in GPSG 

Two potential mechanisms for describing^ the Relationship 
between determiner subtypes and adjective declensions were 
presented in section 2: subcategprisatidn of adjectives with 
respect to determiners (which I, consider in section 4-1) and 
prdperty agreement via thfe CAP apd HFC (which I consider in 
^ section* 4- 2) . The first i s. unsui table ftor the case in hand, 
and t\}e^ second turns out not to be available;- 

^ In section 4.3 I present an analysis iii which this 
aspect -of Giprman ^idjective 'lagreement ' is in fact treated as 
flQygCQCiQt- The analysis is. built ar^ound two principles in 
the metagr^mar fgr German, Declension povernment and 
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Declehsion Inheritance, though a number of other principle's 
and defaujt settings must be (nade explicit if the workings of 
thefee two are to be understood. The analysis also gives rise 
to some general quest i ons about the descif^i pti on of government 
1q'GPS,B, briefly surveyed in section 4. 4* \ 

i ' 

4.1.^ Subcatgggr i^zat i_9D 

I tur'n now *to the question of how to describe the 
i mpl i cat i onal relationship ^jetween the determiner Class 
values I, II, and HI and the adjective Declension values S, 
W, and W-^MX. In line with the discussion of the preceding 
section, I take describing this ri^l at i onshi p to be the only 
aspect of adjective declension in German tha^ syntact i c rules 
are responsible for; everything else is a matter of ^ 
morphology and rules of allomorphy. ^ 

One mechan i sm GPSG provi des for descr i bi ng rel at i onsh i ps 
between prpperti &s of nodes is subcategbr i zat i on (by rule 
index; see section 2.8). A lexical category introduced in a 
rule is subcategor i zed 'lyi th respect to *the ojbher const ituents^^^^>>^^ 
Introduced by the sam^ rule. The rule NP - — > Det Nom 
introduces the lexical category Det. A,c:pordi ngl y , determiners 
can be lexically marked as to whether they occur with Nom as 
their only sister* under NP (there might be other rules 
introducing Det as a daughter of NP) . 

For our purposes, the subcategor i zati on mechanism 
determines things in the wrong direction: the category Det is 
subcategor i sed by Norfi, rather than the other way around. '' The 
property determined Jby the subcategor i zati on mechanism is the 
wrong one: occurrence wi th Nom in general , rather th^n 
occurrence with Nom of the srubtype S, W, or WtMX^ And the 
node subcategqr i z i ng , Det is the wrong one: *Nom rather than 
its daughter A. Eyen if we wanted to have Det subcategor ized 
by A, rathe^ than the other way around, we would have .to deal 
with the fact that Det and A are not sister nodes, henc^ 
tannot affect one ano^Mpr directly in GPSG. 

The only subcategor i z-^at i bn analysis that I can construct* 
has Det 1 ens i on S, Dec 1 en si on W, and Dec 1 en si on W-~HX as 
properties of A wKich must be duplicated as properties of the 
Nom node above A; then these properties subcategor i ze Pet. 
Three things are peculiar about this anaLysis. First, it 
must treat the strong/weak/mixed distinction as lexically 
assDc i 1(4: ed with adjectives; but the distinction is not 
lexical at all. Second, some parochial rule must insure that 
these properties of A are dupl icated* as properties of Nom; 
neither the HFC nor the FFP can be called on, since the * 
properties in question surely are not on the uMPL or. the 
UFPL^ Third, the rule i ntroducijig NofH and Det as sisters must 
explicitly menti on these ppoper t i es of Nom', if 
subcategor X 2 ia(ti on is to be invoked. This analysis can be 
made to work, but it is eminently unsuitable. 
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Another mechani sm that might be appealed to is th^ pne . 
provided by the CAP and. the HFC working together- However^ 
this is completely unavai 1 abl e^ because the CAP and HFC can 
apply only to properties on the UHPL, and such parochial,; 
pr*bperties as Class II and Declensdpn S are ceriiainly not on 
that list, given that they seem,, to have nb, semantic 
CQrrr^l ates at al !*• ' 

Irl fact, the PAR of section 2.6 p^hibits even 
language-particular (me^ta) rules requir'ing property agreement 
50 that we are not free to construct an agreement account 
specifically for German- ^ ^ ■ . 

(The use of the HFC would be odd even if the properties 
in question were on the UH^! The Head Feature Convention 
woul d f unct i on to di st|^ i bute wi thi ri. phrases propert i es that 
were not realized morphologically on the heads of those , 
phraj|es; a head noun doesn't show any sort of morphological 
indication pf the class of its determiner. Cooper (to, ? 
appear) argues that th^ HFC -should not i^e permitted to apply 
to such '^silent f ^atut^es' • ) 1 \: . ^ ' 

Suppose w^ abanddned th&;r^quirement that properties 
figuring in the CAP be on the UHPL. We would still be unable 
to use the CAP' to ensure that*^,jHne declension properties are 
correctly distributed i rt German NPsJ If the CAP is; to say 
that ''the form of a functor depends, on pr^operties of its 
argument expres^i on ' (Bach^ 1983:V70) , as GP clearly intend i 
to,^ then the determi nat^i on of decl'ensi on cl ass runs in the 
wrong di rect i on^-^Det is rertainly tfie f^unctor, Nom the 
argument ekp^ression, but the form of fvJom depends pn 
properties of Det— and the CAP is rnapjgl jcabl e« 

' ■ V # .. 

Things are no better if, noting that the {determiner 
class properties are associated with^pecific lexical items,, 
we attempt to treat properties like Class II as foot 
properties rather than head properties, J^nd sov appeal to the 
FFP. Class II is jpo more li,kely to bte on the UFPL than bh th 
UHPL, and even if we yave up, the UFPL, the FFP would only 
require tHat Class 1 1 on Det be duplicated as Class II on NP 
it would not ensure that 'Class II, or some'reflex of it, ^ 
appeared on A* i " ' ^ 

4.3', Gcfv^rnment * ^ 

The analysis I opt ^or her© is budlt oh an observation 
made in pection Determiners of Classes I, II, and If I 

require declension 9> declension W,' and declension W-MX, 
respectively, in their associatedi adjectives, but belong 
themselves tp an Indecl inable set; di&clension S-ES, ^ ^^0^ 
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dec;l0noion S -Efi-Z, respetit i vel /. 



. This IS no sort of agj^ement.^ Rather, a lexical class 

cleavage in the determiners is projected onto the adjectives 
as di*f f^rence^ in inflection, 'the form of an argument 
depends on properties of the functor', as Bach (1983: 70) has 
it iRjt'iJ^s delineation of government • To put it yet another 
way, -T^n a<jreemept the head of a construction determines the 
form of a modifier, while in government a modifier determines 
the fdrm of 'the,, head (s^e Zwicky 1984: sec, 2 for further 
discussion). The part of German adjective agreement that 
involves the determination of declension class is not 
agr^e.fV^ent ^t all^ but rather goveilLnrment • 

■ • * - . 

What the* syntax of Gjprman must say is that determiners 

of Class I -impose the S declension on a following adjedtiv^^, 

that deter mxrr^Q of Cla^s II impose the W declension, and 

* that determiners of ClSss III impose the W-^MX declension. In 

a GPSG framework, this cannot be done in one step, since Det 

and A a^re not coconut i tuents^ F^jjball the discussion in 

section -2.5: Det and Nom are^foconst i tuents under NP, Nom 

branches into AP and N, AP branches into A', and A* branches 

into A. Two different principles are called for, one imposing 

pro|>^ties on Noid by virtue of properties belonging to Det, 

^, the other propagating these properties ^down' from Nom, ^ 

eventually Jto A. I will call these principles Declension 

Government (DG) »and Declension Inheritance (DI), 

.respectively. ^ " . ^ 

Both \f these principles belong to the metagrammar. DG 
, acts A rider on the branching of NP into Det plus Nom, DI 
as a rider on any branching of a category X into some set of 
categories, one of which is AP, A', or A-— that is, one of 
which has the property CAT:A. Formulating the latter is 
straightforward: 

P!?ElgD§i9D loLl^Cit^DE?' ca,tegory X has a daughter 

Clat^ory Y with the property CAT: A, then X and Y must 
have i dent i cal val ues for the attribute DECL. 

DI is reminiscent of the HFC; both require identity of 
certain properties between AP and A', and b^tw^en A'^nd A. 
^ But it could not b© collapstgd with the HFC even if properties 
with the attribute DECL were an the UHPL, for the HFC does 
not require property identity between Nom .and its modifier 
daughter AP, and the DI do^s. 

i Formulating DG is a trickier business, and requires some 

use of the formalism developed in section 3^0, because the 
y^xact shape DG takes will depend 'on how the default values 
^^or WK and MX in DECI^ ar el|chos^n; DG need mention only 
^ proper ti es of Nom that have nopdef'ault values, all remaining 
.J^l^roperties being filled in by default. Tor WK,* at l^a^^t, 
I Vthpre is fairly cle'hr evidence about the default. Recall 
from section 1.1 that the str6ng declension of adjectives is 
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used both with invariable? determiners like 2wei 'two' and 
also with a z&ra determiner, as in the mass NP braunes Bier 
'brown beer' (NOM/ACC) and the plural NP brauner Buecher ' oi 
brown books' (GEN). The natural analysis for such NPs is that 
they have fio Det, not that they have determiners tirtnose 
phonblogical realizations are null; certainly the 
null -determi ner analysis would require justification. If 
there is a branching of NP into only one daughter, Norn, then 
there i no Det to govern an adjective declension in this 
construction, and the adjective declension that appears there 
must be the default* It follows that WK has the default 
value As for MX, I wi U assume that it too has a - 
default: 

Defaults for DECL: In any category with the property 
CAT:A, the default value for WK and, MX in DECL is 

The task of DG is then to say when Nom has the 
properties WK:+ and MX:+. The. first property is predictable 
^from the fact that Det . i s declinable, the second from the 
fact that Det is an ei.n word: 

DecXensign Ggyerhment: In a branching of NP into Det and 
Nom, if Det has the^property INDC:- then Nom has the 
property WK:+'in its value for DECL; and if Det has the ^ 
property EIN:+ then Nom has the property MX:+ in its 
Xii'alue for DECL. 
S ' ' '• 

With these formulations of DG arid DI, th^ main part of, 
my description of the German adjective declensions is 
finished. There are still some detai 1 s wdr th discussing,' 
having to do with the fact that German ad j ect i ves^^e 

sometimes declined, sometimes indeclinable. 

*• 

The large generalization about this phenomenon is that 
adjectives are declined only when they are prenominal; I will 
disregard, fur tHer details here. We need to describe the 
contrast between Die Fray ist klug "The, womdn is wise', with 
the undecline'd adjective form kiyg, and die klyge Fray 'the 
^'wise womai>', wi\^ a declined f orm». ^ The attribute in question 
is I.NDC,?which I will say has the default value + 
'( 'indecl inabl'e' ) . f or adjectives. . This defalilt is overridden 
within a preqominal AP, that is, within an AP that is the 
daughter o 
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An additional wr.inkle romes. in the, fact that there are 
some reasons- (rfot the l^e^sf be.ing their^ inflectional 
paradigjBs) for groupi ngtllfe xipen classes of adjectives and 
nouns together with thp clod^d classes of personal pronoun's 
and determiners, at ieast In German; And ths default value of 
INDC for all of these classes except the adject'ives is 
certainly -. The natural property for these four grou(Js of 
lexical items to\^are is the property N:+, in the system 
that'GP provide for^he analysis of the m'ajpr word-class 
properties. N (= {N:+, V:->), A (>= <N:+, V5+}.), V (=- {N:-, 



Vif-l), and P (- JN: , Putting all cSf these 

ob'-ser Vctt 1 bns <kbout dec: Lji nab i 1 i t y ^together , we have the two 

^(.)\}r)iAinn principles: r 

P!r?D95?iQ^I ^ daugMtfer of Norn, has the 

. property INDC:-- \ . 

Defaults for INDC: The default value for INDC" is + for-' / 
categoi^ies with the property CAT:A. The default value for 
INDC IS- for categor i es wi th the property CAT: CN: +> . 

Tt\e valtie settings run througl;;) ^thr ee levels here: INDC 
for an AP daughter of Norn ha5 the valine .overriding the 
default + value for cat egor i es wi th the property CftT:A, which 
in turn overrides the default - value for categor'ies with the 
prODperfcy CAT:<:N:^^>V 



^ Two important issues having to do with the attribute 
INDC remain: The first is. that values of INDC and DECL are 
'^distributed i ndependent 1 y^ of one another by the principles 
above, but they are of course not independent^. Indeed, as 
things stand free instantiation would allow both the 
appearance of DECL in a predicate adjective, where it would 
get a default value of iWK:-, MX":-}, §Dd^ default assignment 
of INDC:> to the same predicate adjective; the latter ought 
to prevent the former. The second, closely related,' problem 
is that the Prenomi^al Adjectives principle above assigns 
INDC a - value only at the AP level, but the place where INDC 
does its real work is at the A level, wh^re it determines 
whether or not K^b^les of allomorphy realise properties of 
words as inflectiD^al affixed; free instantiation' of INDC 
should be prevented from assigning INDC:+ to an A dominated 
by an AP wit^l the property^ INDC:™. Another inheritance 
principle could be stated, but it would sol v©^ only the second 
problem. Both problems can be solved by preventing free 
1 nst ant i at i on-- i n the first case, of DECL (with any val.ue) #n 
a^predacate adjective having tfie property INDC:+; in the 
second, of INDC (with the value +) in a prenominal adjective 
having any value fpr DECL. Th^ following principle dqefe the 
trick: • . 
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Declinability: R category has the property INDC:+ if and 
only if it has no property with the attribute DE^CL. 

Thi s pr inci pi e connejcts a proper ty determi ni ng the 
applicability, of some set of morfihpl ogi cal rules with a 
property that (in eff^ect) pii|[;ks out the Applicable rule. The 
connection is obviously not a matter of German grammar, but a 
universal generalization about systems of properties. 

in . . ^ . ^ ' 

This completes the sketch of the syntactic side of 
adjective agreement i rr German. Two uni vet-sal metagr ammat i: cal 
principles, the HFC and CPjP^ require that the ca^e, ' gender , 
and number proper t i es of N .pr NP be duplicated on a 
prencjmi n^r%d ject i ve. Two pr'inciples of th^ metagrammar for 
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Gprman, DC arid DI, in concert with dpfaul" settings and two 
pr 3 ncA pi eE> invalvinij INDC; (one pafnchial, one universal), 
t?nsiire that the ' ad j ect i >/e has t he. dec 1 ensi an property 
c^jpr-.apr I at e to its cof\te.^:t* ^ 

A synt^^t^c analysis along these lines ought, to be 
construct 1 bl e regardless of the sort of morphological ^ 
analys.is it is destiVed to be combined with. The details 
will vary with the morphological framework, of course, and 
there is no depying.that my analysis^is tailored to a 
specific v*iew of inflectional morphology. In thi^s view, 
i nf 1 ect i onal morphol ogy describes the way in i»^nich (bundles 
of) morphosyntact 1 c properties of words are. realised as 
af f i xes (or morphol ogi cal processes, whi ch I have not dealt 
with here). The primary descriptive tool is the rule of 
allomorphy, which either assigns phonological content to the 
properties or refers '^he assignment to another combination of 
properties (as*when the assignment for^the ACC SG is referred 
to that; for the NOM SG, or ,when the assignment for the mixed 
declension is referred to that for the strong declension 
under certain ct^ndi t i ons) . Like my syntactic analysis, thjs 
approach to inflectional morphology relies heavily on 
principles (some of them rather complex) giving default 
assignments, wit^ competition bet ween f^r i nc i pi es resolved in 
fav6/^ of the more specific fjrincipl^ (as when the assignment 
for the .ACC SG MASC ov^r r i des the as-signment for the ACC 
SG).^ 



4.4. Oh the ana^ysi-S of Qovernment in GPSG ^ 

I move now tp wider issues concerning gover>iment and its 
analysis in a GPSG framework, which I will approaqji by 
bbservinjj^ some differences in the phenomena to be analyzed. 

GPSG permits the descrxptibn of two different sorts of 
phenomena f al 1 i ng umfler " the traditional heading of 
governmeipi: what I will call Vertical government' and 
'horizontal government^. In vert i cal government a category 
has a property^ by virtue of appearing as a daughter of !5^me 
specified category. 4 In hoj^ i iicjn t al government, the familiar 
type, a cat^^ory has a property 'by virtue of ^appearing as a 
sister of 'some specified category. 

Vertical government can be illustrated by English 
prenominal pbssessives like this evening^s in this eyeoingi^s ^ 
events- These oan be analyzed as NP determi n^r s, with the V 
CASE2GEN property supplied in the rule licensing the 
branching of D^t into a lone NP- Thus,v/the NP has thi^ 

operty by virtue of appearing as a daughter of Det, rather 
^han S, VP, or PP. A similar analysis might, be entertained 

or nominative NPs m English, if it is assumed that CASErACC 
IS the default assignment for CASE, so that dt is the task of 
some syntactic rulje(s) of English to say where CASErNOM 
occurs. On these assumptions, the CASEsNOM property i?*ould be 
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supplitid in the rtile liL.erjQing the branching of S into NP and 
VPv^ ThB NP would have thijE> proper ty by virtue of appearincj as 
the daughter uf S, rather than Det, VP, or PP. ^ 

A hor 1 zontal -government treatment of the nominative case 
is al,so available, of. course, and it is irtd i st i ngtg^ shat)l e 
. f^rom the ver t i c al -qovernmertt treatment unless either 
and VP can be sisters urider some category other than S,* or 
(b) NP and some category other than VP can be sisters under S 
(or NP can appear as the sole daugh ter'^^of S). Failing that, 
both analyses simply say that S ofen branch iry|:o a VP ^and an 
NP with the property CASE:NOM- If' (a) or (b) holds, then the 
possi bi 1 i t y 'ar i ses that vertical and horizontal government 
can be distinguished, and alsoy^That an instance of government 
should be described not in a rule but in the (net agr ammar , as 
a generalization across all rules of a certain type- That • 
is, it might be that NP has the property CASE:NOM in any rule 
licensing i t as a daughter Of SJ Or that NP has this property 
in any rule licensing i t as a sister of VP. 

\ ■ ^' 

Note, f ur ther^ more^ that in standarfl examples of 
hori2on^al government the govprniog c^tegorV' is a Igxi^cal^ 
c^egory- Verbs and pr eposi t i ons, fx)r i n^tarlceJI govern 
pQirticular cases of their C3bject NPs- If the relationship 
between a complementizer and the S it. combines with is viewed 
as government of the S by the compl ement i zer (so that that 
governs a finite S, for an ix^^nitive S, wh~-words.^ slashed 
finite S, etc.), then this too is horizontal goverhfnent with 
a lexical category serving as the governor- So there i s some 
question as to whether a hori zontal -government analysis of 
nominative case shpuld be available, since the governing^ 
category would be the phrasal category VP- 

In some instances of horiz'ontal government, the 
governing category is not only lexical, but al so ♦at • 1 east in 
part arbitrary. In languages in which verbs^or prepositions 
can govern' several different case^', for instance, it is 
typical that one cannot predict, on the basi^ of their 
syntactic or semantic properties, ex^tly which it^ms govern 
a nondefault case; the class of governors is partly 
arbitrary. This is certainly true J^or the Gerirtan verbs and 
prepositions governing the DAT or GEN rather than the default 
ACP.^ And it is true for the German determiners governing 
declension properties, as I observed ir\l section 1.2. 

An i mportant di f f erepce between case government and 
declension government in German i s^ that in the former the 

determined properties (with the attributi^ CASE) are on the 
UHPL, but in the latter the detergiined properties (with the 
attribute DECL) ar^ parochial. As one result of this 
di f f erence, the deter mi ned propert i es 4 n the former ex ampl e 
(but not the latter) participate in agreement via the HFC and 

^ CAP. 
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\ Anothpr result, of this ri i f f er tre is \.Y\at the f or a^pr 
p^^ipnompna^, but not thd Vat ter , • bavp< an alter#\ativp cindlV^i^ 
tl'iat iS not, appall nq inrNitively at lea^st, government. A 
hor i z-ontal -government analysis of DAT and GEN case-marl inq m 
German «iays: In et branching of VP ir^tf) V and NP- (and poi:>f:ibly 
other categories), if V has the> property SUBCtASSrX then NP , 
ha^. ttie ^proper ty CASf[:DAT, and f V has the property 
SUBCLASScY then .NP has the property CASE:GEN. In the 
alternative, a rule schema ^per mi ts the NP in such a branctiing 
to occur with'^ny. one of the properties CASErACC, CASErDAT, 
or CASE: GEN, and V is then subcategor i ^ ed accord ir,ig to the^^e 
p/roperties- The alternative makes the analyses of 
case-marking in German entirely parallel to the 
subcat egor 1 zat i Dn of English verbs according to whether they 
occur with various types of objects (one NP, two NPs, one NP 
plus a f?P in to, , one NP plus a PP in fot^, etc.). 

Let me now pull some of these analytic threads • 
together. What lies ^ehind the preceding discussion is a 
concern that th^ theory of qr^^mmar should constrain 
government' in much the same way that it constrains 
agreement; Can horizontal government be restricted to 
instances with a lexical category as governor? (If so, then 
nominative case~marking in English must be vertical 
government.) Or to instances with parochial governed 
categories'^ (If so, then the subcategor i zat i on analysis is 
the only one available for object case-marking in German, in 
which case thp phenomenon is not treated by the grammar as 
government in a strict sense.) Can metarules for vertical 
governme^nt fie prohibitet^ (If so, then vertical government 
disappears as a substantive notion irt GPSG, since it is then 
merely the appearance of some property on a daughter category 
specified by a rule and is indistinguishable from a simple 
instance of horizontal government.) 

I do not know what the answers to these questions are, 
though I am inclined to suppose that they are all positive.. 
Certainly the questions are worth further investigation.^** 

Notes ' ' 

tBrateful thanks to the Center -for the Study of Language 
'and Information, Stanford University, whose financial support 
enabled me to complete this paper. And to Geoffrey K. Pullum 
for his^ comments on earlier drafts of section 2. 

" , ,^ 

1. There artfe principles governing which endings are 
identical to which others. For instance: for all « 
gender /number combinations except masculine singular, the 
accusative is id^nt i cal to the nomi nat i ve. See sect i on 3.7 
for further development of this idea. 
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The^^ripf iT. I t e artiffle ^las idiosyncratic allomorphy in 
fMf rr: .i>i r let i ve and atcu^^ative f or ms: ' whelf^ver des would be - 
i:;:t*/rT t f-l iu theses fbrm^., dag occur s i n^±ead , and wherever de 
wiruld he e;pect(^(^ in these forms, die occur s ' i nstead • (Ab it 
hcipperr^, des deles occur where e>:pe.c:ted in the genitive.) 
The«-e f<icts about all amor phy do not affect the ^ntactic 
y pner a 1 1 J at 1 ons to be made. 



^. The variation between -es and -s in the genitive 
singulur of masculine and neuter nouns in Tables 6 arrd Sis' 
phonol oqi cal 1 y conditioned, and will not contern. us here. 
frUTularly, tJne variation between -e' and ^ero xn the dative 
singular of masculine and neuter nouns is phonol og i cal 1 y and 
'z, t y 1 X st 1 cal 1 y conditioned, and will not concern us here- 

.4.. Li-sring the HFC, CAP, and FFf^ does not preclude the 
ej:istence of other general principles governini^ .the 
distribution of features i o constituent structures. Indeed, 
Gajdar , Klein, Sag, and Pullum (1982) entertain an analysis 
of cf)n j'tu:c 1 1 on i^n which the fe^ature CONJ, .neither a head nor 
a f out feature, obeys its own (un i ver ^al ) 4^ i nc i pi es of 
occur rt^nce. ^ . . , * 

5rt. -In Uapointe's scheme, >there are no syntactic rules of 
agreement, hence ng 'grammatical agreement' *in th^ usual ^ 
sense. Instead, agreement facts are supposed tp fall out 
from a well-formedness cortditi.on on Logical Form plus th^ 
well furmeduess condition on S-str uc t ures. 

^. Nate that in tTie system of property vajues adopted in 
set t I qn 3. the non~FEM gender^s constitute a natural class, 
fiamely f^ie class of categories with the property G^NDrCF:--}. 

^. The version of. the CAP that GP give is complfe»tely 

symmetrical and does not in itself reflect any logical 

directionality in the relationship between the determinans 
and determinatum in grammatical agreement. 

0. Nor any ,sort of di sagr eemenj^ Cyt^? whi^ch* is what 
Lapomte suggests on the basis of a simplified set of * / 
paradigms. 

9. This exploitation of a general ieed Proper Inclusion 
Precedence, or 'elsewhere^ condition on morphol og i cal • rul es 
W shares wi th ^ 1 ex i cal , or .1 evel -"order ed , morphology (see 
Fiparsfy 1982 and'the references therein), with which it is' 
not If! prinriple inconsistent. * 
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